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WcDNttDAY,   JaNUARV  S,  I793. 

SHORT  CHARACTERISTICAL  NOTICES 

or     I- HE    LATE 

William  Tttlex,  es^.  of  Wocdhouselee. 

With  a  portrait. 
Jl\  ATURE  bestowed  upon  William  Tytler  a  kind  and 
beneficent  heart  ;  a  warm  and  vivid  temper  ;  an  up- 
right and  afFectionaio  disposition,  in  which  a  strong 
sense  of  moral  rectitude  was  a  prevailing  feature  : 
to  these  were  conjoined  a  decided  predilection  for 
poetry,  music,  and  the  belles  lettres,  which  he  culti- 
vated as  the  solace  of  his  leisure  hours,  through  every 
period  of  his  life.  These  propensities  gave  a  bias  to 
his  studies,  his  actions,  and  his  pursuits,  on  all  occa- 
slons  ;  and  will  serve  as  a  clue  to  account  for  every 
peculiarity  that  occurred  ia  his  progrefs  through 
life,  whether  in  a  public  or  private  capacity. 
VOL.  xiii,  A  X 
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a  life  ofW.  Tytler  tfWoodhouseke.      Jan.  2. 

The  mem  sibi  conscia  recti  produces  in  many  mtn 
a  harfli  and  uncomplying  severity  of  manner.     The 
contempt  which  they  feel  for  meannefs  and  vice, 
serves  as  an  apology  to   theif  own  mind»,    for   a 
harlhnefs  originating  in  their  natural  temper  alone. 
The  mind  of  Mr  Tytler,  naturally  prone  to  kind- 
nefs,  felt  no  bias  of  tliat  kind  }  and  being  improved 
by  an  habitual  attachment  to  objects  of  taste,  which 
gives  a  delicacy  to  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  a 
mildnefs  to  the  finer  propensities  of  the  human  heart, 
it  never  seems  to  have  felt  an  impref»ion  of  that  un- 
amiable  severity  in  the  smallest  degree.     His  tem- 
per was  ardent,  but  his  dispositions  mild  ;  his  feel- 
ings were  qliick  and  strong,  but  malevolence  never 
found  a  place  in  his  bosom.     During  the  hasty  im- 
prefsion»  of  the  moment,  he  might  have  appeared  to 
be  sometimes  unwise  ;  but  no  person  could  accuse 
him  of  ever  having  been  unjust. 

Perhaps  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  never  exerted 
with  greater  succefs  than  in  deceiving  himself; 
hence,  under  the  name  of  vii  tues,  many  of  the  most 
unamiable  dispositions  of  the  mind  are  cheriflied 
with  care,  while  the  finest  propensities  of  the  heart 
^re  stigmatised  as  failings.  A  man  whose  heart  is 
«s  callous  as  the  stones  on  which  he  treads,  and  all 
whose  thoughts  are  centered  in  self  alone,  Ihall  per- 
suade himself  into  a  belief  that  he  is  humane,  bene- 
ficent, and  sympathising,  because  he  can  talk  with 
pity  of  the  distrefses  of  those  he  is  not  called  upon 
to  relieve,  and  make  many  pompous  speeches  in 
praise  of  charity  and  kindncfs ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
case  comes  home  to  himself,  hisJieart  coatracts,  like 
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the  sensitive  plant,  at  the  first  approach  of  danger  ; 
prudence  is  instantly  called  to  his  aid,  under  tin: 
name  of  virtuf,  which  sternly  opposes  a  Ihield  to  de- 
fend him  from  every  attack.  Behind  this  impene- 
trable ftiield  he  rests  secure,  like  the  tortoise  within 
its  (hell,  and  utters  h.s  moral  apophJ»e^;ms  in  safety. 
To  this  virtue,  when  thus  applied,  the  object  ot  this 
memoir  laid  no  claim.  When  the  miseries  or  the 
misfortunes  of  others  called  for  sympathy  or  aid,  his 
heart  was  never  (but  against  the  claims  of  justice,  or 
the  impulses  of  humanity.  The  parade  of  speeches 
he  did,  indee.l,  despise  ;  but  he  warmly  interested 
himself  in  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  ;  nor  on  any 
occasion  forgot  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportuni- 
ty to  serve  them.  He  dir  cted,  wlifcre  he  could  not 
otherwise  aid  ;  and  hi;  sympathising  lenity  aftorded 
a  balm  to  the  wounded  heart  that  no  pecuaiary  gra- 
tification could  ever  have  procured. 

Nor  is  it  the  severe  and  the  selfifli,  alone,  whose 
propensities  dignify  vices  with  the  name  of  virtue. 
There  is  also  a  vicious  sympathy  which  does  iiiSiiite 
mischief  in  the  world.  Some  persons,  by  being  pro- 
fusely tender  to  the  object  which  immediately  claims 
their  attention,  neglect  the  infinitely  stronger  claims 
of  others,  who  happen  to  be  out  of  sight  at  the  time. 
They  do  not  advert  that  a  strict  regard  to  justice  and 
truth  is  the  basis  of  all  virtue.  Without  it,  sympa- 
thy becomes  wcaknefs,  and  benevolence,  itself,  a  vice. 
But  when  a  tender  disposition  is  under  the  steady 
regulation  of  this  powerful  principle,  it  gives  an  ex- 
altation to  the  character,  and  a  mildnefs  to  the  con- 
duct,  that  becomes  irresistibly  engaging.    Great,  in- 
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deed,  must  be  the  foibles  that  a  conduct  regulated  by 
this  principle,  will  not  effectually  cover.  In  the  mo- 
ral world,  its  effects  may  be  compared  with  those  of  a 
credit  in  the  mercantile  world,  that  is  above  the  reach 
of  doubt.  It  gives  a  man  the  power  of  acting,  in  some 
measure,  as  he  himself  sees  right,  without  ever  in- 
curring the  imputation  of  blame.  To  this  temper 
of  mind  Mr  Tytler  was  indebted  for  that  great  res- 
pectability he  bore  among  his  acquaintance  in  public 
and  in  private,  a  degree  of  respectability,  which, 
without  this  ingredient,  talents  of  a  much  more 
brilliant  cast,  would  never,  alone,  have  insu- 
red. What  a  noble  tribute  li  this  which  the  public 
voluntarily  pays  to  virtue  I  If  happinefs  be  the 
chief  pursuit  of  man,,  hovr  miserably  do  those  err 
who  hope  to  attain  it,  by  departing  from  the  fair 
path  of  virtue  and  beneficence  ! 

From  the  overruling  influence  of  the  propensities 
above  explained,  resulted  a  natural  case  of  manner, 
and  unaffected  simplicity  of  conduct,  that  could  net 
otherwise  have  been  attained.  When  the  mind  is 
fully  engaged,  in  some  interesting  pursuit,  the  se- 
cret impulses  of  vanity,  implanted  in  the  minds  of 
all  mankind,  imperceptibly  lose  their  force  ;  and  the 
consideration  of  self,  in  some  measure,  ceases  to  bs 
the  leading  motive  for  conversation.  When  th&  ob- 
jects, especially,  it  contenr.plates,  are  pleasing,  the 
social  principle  is  called  inta  full  play;  and  every  vi- 
vid emotion  excites  a  desire  of  participati  m.  This 
is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  the  strongest  propensities 
of  the  human  mind.  The  child  feels  a  want  in  eve- 
ry enjoyment,  until  the  nurs«  be  called  to  pattici> 
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pate  in  its  joy  ;  and  every  mind  that  partakes  of  th£ 
innocence  of  childhood,  feels  that  this  is  a  never-fail- 
ing  ingredient  in  every  enjoyment.     But  when  en- 
vy, jealousy,  pride,   or  the  overruling  influence  of 
selfifh  pafsions  that  dare  not  be  openly  avowed,  come 
to  predominate,  it  becomes  necefsary  to  afsume  an 
artificial  disguise,  in  order  to  conceal  the  natural  de- 
pravity.   Conversation  then  becomes  .        dy — The 
lips  are  taught  to  speak  a  language  that  the  heart 
never  dictated  ;  and  an  overstrained  complaisance  is 
the  necefsary  result.    Mr  Tytler  experienced  none  of 
these  restraints.     When  he  felt  an  emotion  that  he 
thought  would  give   pleasure   to  others,  he  frankly 
communicated  it,  without  disguise.  When  he  felt  no 
emotions  of  that  sort,  he  thought  not  of  conversing, 
and  naturally  bestowed   attention  to    what  fell  from 
others,   in    the   hope   of  obtaining  information    and 
pleasure  in  his  turn.     The  social  converse  of  select 
friends,  was,  therefore,  to  him  at  all  times  a  source 
of  high  enjoyment,   and  what  he  coveted  above  aU 

others. 

The  same  kind  of  impulse  that  prompted  Mr  Tyt- 
ler to  converse  with  vivacity,  induced  him  to  be- 
come an  author.  Never  could  the  observation  of 
Roufseau,  "  that  most  authors  write  merely  from  a 
desire  to  gratify  their  own  vanity,"  apply  with  lefs 
propriety  than  to  him.  H*,  who  was  at  all  times 
interested  in  the  cause  of  the  friendlefs,  and  zealous 
in  defence  of  truth,  naturally  became  keen  in  his 
researches  concerning  the  unfortunate  Mary  of  Scot- 
la'hd.  The  result  of  these  inquiries  was  a  discove- 
ry of  circumstances,  that,  to  all  the  world,  appear- 
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ed  undoubted  evidence  that  flie  had  suffered   great 
injustice,  and  which  convinced  hinrself  tliat  the   op- 
probrium with    which  her  memory  had  been  so  long 
loaded,  owed  its  origin  solely  to  forgeries  and  frauds 
of  the  most  attrocious  kind.     To  be  silent  in  such  a 
cause,  he  would  have  believed  implied  a  participa- 
tion in  the  guilt ;  he  therefore  stepped  f6rward  as  the 
willing  champion  of  what  he  deemed  suffering  inno- 
cence, agair''',t  nn  host  of  foes;  who  at  that  time  wore 
a  much  more  formidable  aspect  than  they  do  at^pre- 
sent.     His  vindication   of  Mary  *   first  appeared  in 
the   year  1759;   and  forms  an   eera  in  the  literary 
history  of  Britain.     Before  that  time,  it  was  the 
faihion  for  literary  disputants  to   attack,  each  other 
like  miscreants  and   banditti.     The  person  was  ne- 
ver separated  from  the  cause:  and  whatever  attach- 
ed  the   one,   was  considered  as   equally  affecting   the 
other  ;  so  that  scurrility  and  abuse  bloated  even  tlie 
pages  of  a  Bentley  and  a  Ruddiman.     The  historical 
inquiry  was  free  from  every  thing  of  that  sort :   and 
though  the  highest  name  produced  not  a  mitigation 
of  the  force  of  any  argument,  the  meanest  never  suf- 
fered   the     suiallest    abuse.      He   considered    it   as 
being  greatly  beneath  the  dignity  of  a   man  conten- 
ding for  truth,  to  overstretch  even   an   argument  in 
the  smallest  degree,  far  more  to  pervert  a  fact  to  an- 
swer his  purpose  on  any  occasion.     In  the  course  of 
his  argument  he  had  too  often  occasion  to  flww  that 

*  Emitted,  "  An  inquiry,  histo  ical  and  critical,  into  the  evidence  s- 
gains:  Mary  ^ufcn  of  Scots,  and  an  examination  of  the  histf)rit»  of  Dr 
Robeitsun  and  Mr  Hume,  with  rtsject  to  thut  evidence"  8vo  1759.  Af- 
ter running  through  several  edliions  it  was  printed  in  4to  1790,  and  in 
8vo,  two  volum;s,  wi;h  large  addition!, 
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this  had  been  done   by  others  ;   but  he   disdained   to 
imitate  them.     His  reasoning  was  forcible    and  ele- 
gant ;  impartially  severe,  but  always  polite,  and  be- 
coming  the  genUeman  and  the  scholar.     When  thi» 
book  appeared,  it  was  looked  on  as  a  phenomenon 
in  the  literary  world ;  and  was  read  with  the  greatest 
avidity.      His    arguments   did   not  indeed   produce 
universal  conviction  ;  but  his  work  commanded  uni- 
versal applause.     In  the  cause  qf  injured  innocence, 
he  neither  thought  it  necefsary  to  brandifh  the  club 
of  defiance,  like  the  ireful  Whitaker  ;  nor  to  have 
recourse  to  the  secret  stiletto,  like  the  artful  Gibbon. 
His  object  was  not  to  attack,  but  to  defend.     He  ne- 
ver deserted  his  post  to   pursue  a  fallen  opponent  ; 
but  he  flirunk  not  from  the  most  renowned  afsaiU 
ants  ;  and  his  succefs  has  been  such  as  to  induce  ma- 
ny others,  since  that  time,  to  range  under  his  banners ; 
all  of  whom  have  imitated  his  example,  in  as  far  as 
their  respective  talents  and  dispositions  would  per. 
roit.     As  a  supplement  to  this  work,  he  read  in  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Scotland,  of  which  society 
he  was  a  warm  friend  and  protector,  and  for  many 
years  vice  president,  "  A  difsertation  on  the  mar- 
riage of  queen  Mary  to  the  earl  of  Bothwel,"  which 
forms  a  distinguiQied  article   in  the  first  volume  of 
the  transactions  of  that  society,  publiihed  in  th'e  year 

1791  in  4to. 

All  his  other  writings    related  to   his  favourit# 
subject,  Idles  lettres.  These  his  misceUaneous  works 

.        c  '  --^:-' 

consist  ot,  r  e      1     J 

ist,  "  The  poetical  remains  of  James  r.  of  Scotland, 

<;onsis'ting   of  "The  king's  quair  in   six  cantos,  and 
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Christ'' s  kirk  of  the  green,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  dif- 
scrtation  on  the  life  and  writings  of  king  Times, 
Edinburgh  1783."  This  difsertation  forms  a  valu- 
able morsel  of  the  literary  history  of  Europe  :  for 
James  ranked  still  higher  in  the  literary  world  as  a 
foet,  than  in  the  politioal  world  as  a  prince  *.  Great 
justice  is  done  to  his  memory  in  both  respects  in  this 
difsertation  :  and  the  two  morsels  of  poetry  here 
rescued  from  oblivion,  will  be  esteemed  by  men  of 
taste,  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  writ- 
ten can  be  understood. 

id,  "  A  difsertation  on  Scottifh  music,"  first  sub- 
joined to  Arnot's  history  of  Edinburgh.  The  simple 
melodies  of  Scotland  have  been  long  the  delight  of 
t^ie  natives,  many  of  which,  to  them,  convey  an  idea 
of  pathos,  that  can  be  equalled  by  none  other ;  and 
are  much  admired  by  every  stranger  of  musical  ta- 
lents who  has  visited  this  country.  They  have  a 
powerful  effect  indeed,  when  properly  introduced,  as 
a  relief,  into  a  musical  composition  of  complicated 
harmony.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  pathetic  and  hu- 
mourous. Those  who  wiih  to  receive  information 
ooncerning  this  curious  subject,  will  derive  much  sa- 
tisfaction from  the  perusal  of  this  diLertation.  There 
is  yet  another  kind  of  music  peculiar  to  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  of  a  more  wild,  irregular,  and  ani- 
mating strain,  which  is  but  slightly  treated  here  ;  and 
requires  to  be  still  more  fully  elucidated. 

■j,d,  "  Observations    on  the  Vision,  a  poem,"  first 
publi(hed  in  Ramsay's  Evergreen,  now  also  printed 

*  There  is  a  beautiiul  I'.is'orl^ai  i^cctiire  of  this  prince  play  ng  on  the 
hirp,  with  his  qacn  and  a  circle  of  his  courtiers  list'nin,;  to  tlie  music^ 
,fcy  Crjh.im,  'n  Londo;j,  one  ot  the  most  era:ntiit  artists  of  tlie  agi-. 
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in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  tbp 
-literary  history  of  Scotland. 

a,th,  "  On  the  faQiionable  amusements  in  Edinburgh 
during  the  last  century  V  ihid.  It  is  unnecefsary  to 
dwell  on  the  light  that  such  difsertations  as  these, 
when  judiciously  executed,  throw  upon  the  history 
of  civil  society  and  the  progrefs  of  manners. 

The  above  arc  all  the  publications  that  are  known 
.to  have  been  written  by  Mr  Tytler  ;  nor  have  I 
heard  if  he  has  left  any  in  MSS.  behind  him:  but 
if  he  has,  they  have  fallen  into  good  hands  ;  and  his 
son,  I  doubt  not,  will  take  care,  that  nothing  of  that 
sort,    which  ought  to  be  made  public,  (hall  be  lost 

to  the  world. 

Mr  Tytler  was  the  son  of  Mr -Alexander  Tytler, 
■writer  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  born  there  A.  D.  i?"- 
-He   received  the   first  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  the  high  school,  and  completed  his  studies  at  the 
university  of  that   city.     In  the  year  1742    he  was 
•entered  one  of  the  clerks  of  his  majesty's  signet  m 
Scotland  ;  a  respectable  and  opulent  society  of  men  : 
and  ini785  appointed  treasurer  to  the  funds,  belong- 
•ing  to  that  society  ;  a  trust  which  he  discharged  with 
great  approbation  till  his  death,  which  happened  on 
-the  1 2th  day  of  September  179J. 
,    He  married   Anne  Craig,  daughter  of  Mr  James 
.Craig,  writer  to  the  signet,  by  whom  he  has  left  two 
eons,  the  eldest  Alexander  Fraier  Tytler.  esq.   Aso- 
.cate,  andprofefsor  of  dvU  history  in  the  university  ot 
TOL.  xiii»  -  ' 
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Edinburgh,  and  the  youngest  Captain  Patrick  Tyt- 
ler  of  the  j7th  regiment  of  foot.  <.  ., 

In  his  pers«n,  Mr   Tytler   was  rather    thin  than 
torpulcnt ;  his    stature   about    the  middle  size,  or  a 
little  below   it.     Before   thr  writer  of  this    article 
knew  him,  when  he  was  in  the  decline  of  life,  he 
had   been  _,  seized   with   a   slight  paralytic   affection, 
which  rendered  his  walk,  and  other  motions,  lefs  firm  ; 
but  it  had  never  made  the  smallest  iraprefsion  on  his  . 
intellects  and  mental  faculties,  which  continued   \Ln>- 
commonly  keen  and  active   till  his   dying  day.     In 
his  speech  he  had  a  small  impediment, — extremely 
different  from  a  stutter.     It  was  a  slight  kind  of 
slop,  which,  when  connected  with    the  animation  of 
his  manner,  seemed  to   proceed   from  an    excefs  of 
eagernefs,  which,  to  his  friends,  gave  rather  an  ener- 
gy and  emphasis  to  his  utterance  than  any  uneasy  sen- 
sation.    The  exprefsion  of  the  countenance  depends  so  / 
much  on  the  idea  that  has  been  formed  of  the  person 
in  other  respects,  that  those  of  one's  acquaintance  are, 
of  all  others,  the  least  fit  to  J4idge  of  it.     But  his  was 
deemed  by  them  universally  pleasing   and  energetic. 
The  public  will  be  able  to  judge  of  this  from  a  very 
fine  portrait  of  him,  painted  by  Mr  Raeburn,  which  is 
justly  reckoned  oneof  the  best  of  his  very  excellent 
paintings.     A  good  mezzetinto  has  been  n^ade  from 
it  by  Jones,   engraver  to  the  prince  of  Wales.     Both 
thfit,  and  the  print  executed  by  Scott  for   this  work, 
by  the  obliging  permift^on  of   Mr  Tytler,  are  very 
striking  likenefses.    If  the   painting  has  any  faulf, 
it  is  that  the  figure  is  ralhcr  fuller  than  the  life. 
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Mr  Tytler  had  not  only  the  happinefs  to  enjoy  his 
mental  faculties   unimpaireJ,   in   the  usual  sense  of 
that  word,  to  a  good  old  age  ;  but  he  had  the  singu- 
lar felicity  of  preserving  to   a  very  late  period  qf 
life,   that  ardent   glow  of  enthusiasm,  which   is   in 
some  measure  peculiar  to  youthful  minds.  The  wri- 
ter of  this  article  was  present  in  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  on  the  i()th  day  of  April  1784,  when 
Dr  Carlisle  read  Collins'  ode  on  the  genius  of  the 
Highlands,  at  which  time  he  tould  not  help  con- 
templating, with  a  pleasing  astonilhmcnt,  the  enthu- 
siastic ardour  that  animated  the  whole  frame  of  Mr 
Tytler  at  the  recital.     He  afforded  also  an  example 
of  another  peculiarity  that  is  seldom  seen,— a  man  of 
acknowledged  genius  and  distinguiflied  talents*  who- 
had  not  an  enemy  or  detractor;  for  it  is  believed 
there  is  not"  a  man  in  Edinburgh  who  ever  heard  a 
living  creature  who  would  venture  to  detract  from^ 
•r  speak  ill  of  William  Tytler.  ■-   '    •    '~-r-;§.^.'-  ^ 


MEMOIRS  OF  COUNT  LA  LIPPK.     -J  * 

[translated  from  the  GERMAN  OF  DR  ZIMMERMAN.] 

For  the  Bee.  '  ;  1 ,  .  ':  ,. 
AVh  0  that  thinks  for  himself  does  not  wilH,  on 
many  occasions,  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
world  fliould  think  rather  unfavourably  than  favou- 
rably of  him.?  It  were  a  real  misfortune  to  a  man 
who  can  employ  his  time  to  advuntage  in  retirement, 
if  he  were  universally  courted;  and  of  course  if 
every  '^ne  invited  him  to  his  house,  and  the  first 
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question  in  every  company  were,  Is  not  such  a  man 
to  be  of  the  party  ?  But,  in  general,  such  are  net) 
the  persons  who  are  most  beloved,  and  meet  with 
most  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  never  a 
man  of  very  ordinary  parts  whom  a  whole  town 
joins  in  condemning  :  there  must  be  something  great 
and  striking  in  a  character  against  whom  all  mouths 
are  open  ; — at  whom  every  one  has  a  stone  ready  to 
throw ;  on  whom  curses  and  destruction  are  poured 
out  in  every  company  ;  who  is  accused  of  an  hun- 
dred crimes,  none  of  which,  even  his  most  inquisi- 
tive and  scrutinizing  enemy  can  prove.  The  lot  of 
every  independent  thinker  is  to  be  envied  in  escaping 
the  notice  of  the  multitude.  He  is  then  allowed  at 
least  to  enjoy  retirement  ;  and  though  it  naturally 
occurs  to  him  that  his  character  is  never  under- 
stood, yet  he  is  not  disappointed  when  the  most  er- 
roneous and  superficial  judgements  are  formed  of  it ; 
and  when  the  unwearied  endeavours  of  his  friends,  in 
order  to  correct  them,  prove  unsuccefsful. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  great  count  of 
Sthaumburg  Lippe,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called, 
the  count  of  Buckeburg.  A  character,  more  gene- 
rally ridiculed  and  misunderstood,  I  never  knew  in 
Germany  ;  and  yet  his  name  deserves  to  be  ranked 
in  the  first  clafs  of  German  worthies.  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  at  a  time  when  he  lived  almost 
constantly  alone,  and  secluded  himself  from  the 
world  ;  but  governed  his  little  territory  with  great 
wisdom.  His  appearance  at  first  had  something  in 
it  disagreeable  ;  and  on  that  account  his  real  cha- 
racter met  with  great  injustice.     The  count  de  Lacy, 
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formerly  ambafsador  from  the  court  of  Spain  at  Ve- 
terlburgh,  told  mc  in  Hanover,  that  he  served  as. 
general  i.i  the  Spanifli  aimy  against  the  Portuguese, 
commanded  by  the  count  of  Buckeburg*.  The 
Spanifti  generals  were  so  much  struck  with  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  count,  when  they  first  saw 
him  on  reconnoitring  parties,  by  means  of  their  glaf- 
ses,  that  they  all  exclaimed,  Have  the  Portuguese 
got  Don  Quixote  for  their  general  ?  Count  dc  Lacy, 
however,  (himself  a  man  of  great  abilities,)  spoke 
with  rapture  of  the  whole  conduct  of  the  counf  of 
Buckeburg  in  Portugal ;  of  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind, 
and  of  his  character.  It  is  true,  he  had  at  a  dis- 
tance a  very  striking  appearance,  arising  from  a 
certain  romantic  deportment ;  his  loose  hair  ;  his  ex- 
cefsively  tall  meagre  figure  ;  and  particularly  from 
his  long  oval  head,  which  very  naturally  suggested 
the  idea  of  the  knight  of  la  Mancha.  But  when  he 
came  nearer,  he  imprcfsed  one  with  vei^y  different 
sentiments.  Magnanimity,  acutenefs,  refinement, 
generosity,  good  nature,  and  serenity,  wfe  written 
in  the  most  legible  characters  in  every  feature  of 
his  countenance.  I  never  saw  and  conversed  with 
the  count,  without  a  secret  inclination  to  exclaim. 
How  mild  and  elevated  a  character  !  Heroic  senti- 
ments, and  great  thoughts,  flowed  from  his  lips  with 

•  Many  of  our  renderi  will  recollect,  th ..'  the  count  !a  Lippe  com- 
manded the  Portuguese  forces,  during  the  war  before  last,  when  Spain, 
in  conjunction  wi'h  France,  overran  a  great  part  of  that  k'ngdom,  be- 
cause (he  was  allied  with  Britain.  On  which  occasion  the  Britilh  light 
horse  so  peculiarly  dii'lnguiflied  themselves  in  Por  ugal  }  and,  with  the 
masterly  conduct  of  la  Lippe,  and  the  B.  tifh  officers,  efFectualty  iPcurcJ 
the  independence  o(  Portu jil  at  thK  time,  Edit, 
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all   the    eusc   and  profusion  with   which  they  ever 

came  from  the  months  of  the  most  distinguifhcd 
characters  of  Greece  or  Rome.  He  was,  to  be  sure, 
outre.  He  was  born  in  London.  I  was  told  by  a  ve- 
ry accompliftied  reigning  count  in  Germany,  a  re- 
lation of  count  William's,  what  perhaps  is  not  ge- 
nerally known,  that,  in  his  youth,  he  was  a  rival  to' 
every  Englifliman  he  met.  He  betted,  for  ex- 
aVnple,  that  he  would  ride  backward  from  London 
to  Edinburgh  ;  that  is,  with  his  horse's  head  di- 
rected tow4rds  Edinburgh,  and  his  own  face  to- 
wards London.  In  this  mannner  he  rode  through 
several  counties  in  England.  He  not  only  travel- 
led on  foot  through  England,  but,  as  a  beggar.,  in 
company  with  another  German  prince.  He  was  told 
that  the  current  of  the  Danube,  below  Ratisbon,  was 
so  rapid,  that  nobody  had  been  able  to  swim  acrofs  it; 
he  swam  so  far,  that  he  was  saved  with  difHculty. 
One  of  the  wisest  politicians  and  best  philosophers  in 
Hanbver*,  told  me,  that,  in  the  war,  when  he  com- 
manded the  artillery  under  prince  Ferdinand  against 
the  French,  he  invited  several  Hanoverian  officers  to 

■  dine  with  him  one  day  in  his  tent.  While  the  com- 
pany  were  indulging  themselves  in  mirth  and  good 
humour,  several  cannon  balls  flew  over  the  tent. 
The  officers  said  that  the  French  certainly  were  in 
the  neighbourhood. — No ;  replied  the  count,  the 
French  are  not  n«ar  us  ;  you  may  safely  finifli  your 


*  Myhteboiam  friend,  the  privy  couniellor,  S:rube,  private  iscrr< 
tary  to  theMinittry  in  Hinovci  during  the  war  fiom  IJS^i  wd  till  hit 
i**ih  id  1777. 
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dinner — Soon  alter  a  pair  of  balls  wc.t  through  the 
top    of  the    tent ;    upon  which  ^le  <iiilcers  rose,  and 

maintained  that  the   French   were  certainly  there. 

No,  said  the  c">unt  ;  the  French  arc  not  there  ;  keep 
your  seats,  anct  take  my  word  for  it.  Ball  came  af- 
ter ball  J  the  ofllcers  ate  and  drank  quietly,  and  whia- 
pcred  to  one  another  their  observations  on  this 
extraordinary  entertainment.  At  last  the  count  rose, 
and  said,  gentlemen,  I  wanted  only  to  (hew  you  ho^lr 
much  I  can  depend  upon  my  artillerists ;  for  they 
had  orders,  as  long  as  we  fliould  sit  at  table,  to  fire 
with  loaded  cannon  ^t  the  ornaments  on  the  top  of 
the  tent,  and  they  have  done  it  with  the  greatest  ex- 
actnefs.  The  attentive  reader  will  readily  discover, 
ia  these  extraordinary  traits,  the  character  of  a  maq 
wh«  wanted  to   exercise   both  himself  and  others   in 

every  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  difficulty 

I  stood  one  day  with  the  count  by  a  powder  maga- 
zine which  he  had  built  under  his  bed-chamber  ia 
the  forlrefs  of  Wilhclmstein.  I  said,  that  I  ffiould 
not  sleep  soundly  there  in  a  sultry  summer  night. 
The  count  told  me,  I  had  forgotten  that  the  extreme 
of  danger,  and  no  danger  at  all,  were  the  same  thing. 
— The  first -time  I  saw  this  extraordinary  man,  he 
«ntertained  me  in  the  presence  of  an  Englilh  and  Por- 
tuguese officer,  full  two  hours,  on  the  subject  of 
Haller's  great  work  on  physiology;  which  he  had  got 
by  heart.  Next  morning  he  insisted  00  my  going 
with  him  in  a  wherry  to  his  fortrefs  of  Wilhclmstein, 
which  he  had  built,  according  to  a  plan  which  he 
dacwed  me,  in  the  middle  of  the  Steinhudcr  sea,  with- 
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cut  having  an  inch  of  ground  to    found    .t  on.     He 
himself  was  at  the  helm.  , 

In  the  great  alley  at  Pyrmont  he  entertained  me 
nn.  Sunday  in  the  midst  of  some  thousand  persons, 
who  wa£  and  danced,  and  gof.ippect,  full  two  hour. 
:„  one  spot,   with   an   account   of  all  the  cv^ences 

which  had  been  adduced  for  the  existence  of  a  god. 
of  the  defects  in  these  evidences,  and  m  wha  man- 
ner, in  hi.  opinion,  they  might  be  better  stated  ;  and 
all  this,  with  as  much  composure  as  ,f  we  had  been 
,  the  only  persons  in  the  world.  And  that  I  m,ght 
•not  give  him  the  slip  in  the  midst  of  this  lecture,  he 
licld  me  fast,   for  two  hours  ur»interruptedly,  by  the 

button  of  my  coat.  i  .„„ 

He  (hewed  me  in  his  palace  at  Buckebi.rg,  a  large 

folio  M8S.  written  wit>  his  own  hand,  on  the  art  ot 

defending  a  small  state  against  the  attacks  of  a  power- 

ful  one.     This   work    was    intended  for  the   kmg  oi 

'     rortugal,  and   comi>lete  ••     He    read   to    me  many 

pHfsages  from  it  relating  to  the    defence  of  Sw.tzer- 

Hnd      The  count  considered  Switzerland  as  mv.n- 

ciblc.     He   mentioned  to  me  not   only  all  the  .mpor- 

'    xant   posts  which   must    be    occupied   agatnst  every 

.^    Temy.  but  also  every  path  by    which   a  cat  could 

V      «  He  printed  an  ....r.ct   froa.  thi.  work  In  .he  y-"  '"5.  1"  J^-"-;^ 
'.      tu.g.    uoder    f.e   title.   Mmoir.    fo.r    ran   -''!--/'/'"  f'!"^, 
■i  ,        ,  R,,.  the   whole   imptefsion   consisted,   alas,  of  o.  y 

•  r  cS:  •  :^. !  u.;'^:  u.iy  i  a  ,oc..a  ^st .....  ^,^^ 

■      2  ^^  -u.  -.0  Bu:lcebu,g      Two  vCu...  "---    ^^i        ' ' 

■•       io  h  bou  id  ana  unho.n  1,  ha^e  b«.   cut  ou:  anl  taken  awiy 
•        the  «or;c  D1.V  '^c  tald  to  be  thereby  .-nn.h.la;.eJ. 
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scarcely  enter.  I  believe  a  more  important  work  for 
my  country  has  not  been  written  than  this  ;  for  to  all 
che  objections  which  the  Swifi  liad  been  able  to  make 
to  him,  he  iliowed  me  convincing  answers  in  this  MS. 
My  friend  Meses  Mendelsohn,  to  whom  the  count  had 
read  the  introduction  to  this  work  in  Pyrmont,  consi- 
dered it  as  a  chif  (Vocuvrc  of  philosophy  and  stile. 
The  count  wrote  French,  when  he  pleased,  almost  as 
well  as  ^^oltairc  ;  but  his  German  wm  artificial, 
diffuse,  and  wanted  perspicuity.  It  does  him  much 
honour,  that  after  his  return  from  Portugal,  two  of 
the  greatest  geniuses  in  Germany  lived  many  years 
constantly  with  him  ;  first  ^bbt,  and  afterwards 
Herder.  Those  who  knew  hiai  'onger  and  more  in- 
timately, and  marked  his  character  with  a  more  pc« 
netrating  eye  than  I  did,  might  tell  a  thousand  more 
important  things  of  this  truly  great  and  singular 
man.  I  fliall  only  add,  partly  in  the  words  of  ShaUe- 
speare,  count  William  of  Schaumburg  Lippe  "  wore 
•flo  man's  chains."  He 'was  much  avoided;  he  read 
much  ;  he  was  a  great  observer  ;  he  looked  quite 
through  the  deeds  of  men  }  he  loved  no  plays;  sel- 
dom he  smiled,  and  smiled  in  such  a  sort,  as  if  he 
laughed  at  others. 

Such  were  the  outlines  of  this  solitary  character, 
which  has  been  so  grofsly  misunderstood.  Such 
a  man  may  well  smile,  when  he  sees  persons  who 
venture  to  laugh  at  him.  But  with  what  fh;ime  and 
confusion  must  their  silence  be  accompanied,  when 
they  look  at  the  monument,  which  the  great  Men- 
delsohn has  erected  to  his  memory  ?  or  when  they 
►read  the  history  of  the  principal  occurrences,  in  hia 
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life  *»  which  a  young,  but  masterly  hand,  in  Hario>rer, 
wikh  quick  sensibility,  historical  addrefs,  elevated 
stile,  and  with  equal  truth  and  candour,  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgement  of  impartial  posterity  \ 

Whoever  has  the  fortune  to  be  ridiculed  and 
laughed  at,  as  I  have  heard  the  count  of  Schaumburg 
Lippe  a  thousand  times,  on  account  of  his  long  face, 
his  flying  hair,  his  great  hat,  and  his  small  sword, 
but  who  is  at  the  same  time  heroic  and  great  like 
him,  may  well  be  allowed  sometimes  the  privilege 
of  smiling.  The  count  rf  Buckeburg,  however, 
never  laughed  at  the  world,  but  with  good  nature, 
With  a  breast  devoid  of  mvUice  and  hatred,  he  spent 
his  time  in  the  retirement  of  a  country  seat  in  the 
midst  of  a  wood,  often  quite  alone,  or  with  the  faif 
c  IS  whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  wife ;  by  whom  he 
diu  hot  appear  to  me  to  be  beloved  ;  but  for  whom, 
iiiier  ibe  was  deadi  he  died  of  love. 

v1t     ••    J:'  tiN  LlEBHABEK. 


AN  USEFUL  HINT.  .    <■ 

The  difference  between  rising  every  morning  at  6 

and  at  8;  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  supposing  a  maij 

to  go  to  bed  at  the  same  time  he  otherwise  would, 

amounts  to  29,000  hours  ;  or  three  years,  121  days, 

and  sixteen  hours  ;  which  will  afford  eight  hours  a 

day  for  exactly  ten  years  ;  so  that  is  the  same  as  if 

ten  years  of  life,   a  weighty  consideration,  were  ad^ 

ded,  in  which  we  could  command  eight  hour»  every 

day  for  the  cultivation  of  our  minds,  or  the  dispatch 

ofbusinels.         ^,      ,  .,^  ,.  ,,  . 

*  Memcrs  of  court  William  ff  Schiumlmrg"  Lippc  j  by  Theodore 
hflialz}  Hanover;  1783, 
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MUVICATED  BY  ARCTICUS. 

Charsctcristical  ante Jotes  of  great  mc,  are  among  the  most  inttrertij 
species  ofl.tJrary  imusements  to  [he  Si>tcu!a:ive  philosopher  as  tiiey 
strip  mankind  of  ;ill  their  cx<raneom  irappiiigs,  an  J  display  the  minar 
in  its  pure  and  unadorned  simp'icity.  The  king  and  tlie  brggir  are 
thus  upon  a  footing ,  and  we  oltcn  see  that  those  splendid  b  ings 
whose  nod  makes  the  world  tremble,  when  thus  anatomised,  consist  oi 
"  such  stuff  as  fools  arc  made  ofj"  and  though  the  great;  »tm  tn  bow 
down  before  them  in  public  with  admiration,  thry  b'.come  in  private 
tie  jest  of  servants,  and  the  t>al  of  knaves.  But  whi'n  we  have  thus 
an  oppo:tunlty  of  seeing  men,  who,  though  exposed  to  all  the  tempta- 
tions which  u.'icontroulable  yower  so  n..turally  produce,  continue  still 
to  be  Hccuated  by  a  spirit  of  beneficence  on  all  occasions,  it  ouglit  to- 
nise  them  in  our  estimation  in  a  very  high  degree.  The  anecdotes 
communic  .ted  by  my  respectable  correspondi-nti  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and  the  amiable  Catharine,  serve  to  give  a  pleasing  view  of  the  talents, 
and  dispo  itions  ofthat  monarch,  even  in  his  most  unguarded  moments^ 
and  though  they  ofttn  exhil.rt  him  in  a  laughable  point  of  view,  and 
five  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  conduccing  his  operations,  and  carrying  on 
busincfs  in  an  absolute  couit,  ext.emely  difl'erent  from  what  we  m'gh: 
otherwise  expect,  yet  they  serve  to  make  us  esteem  the  man,  perhaps 
yet  more  'inn  we  admire  the  monarch. 

By  the  very  •bilging  attention  of  my  kind  correspondent,  I  Ihall  be  able  t» 
lay  before  my  readers  from  time  to  time,  several  very  charactcriicic 
anecdotes  of  this  great  man,  and  his  most  diitinguifiied  cour'.i.rs,  »oa.e 
«f  them  laughable  enough. 

Antcdott  first,  hy  general  Retjhoy. 

PetIr  the  Great  was  one  day  questioning  some  of 
his  ministers,  returned  from  their  mifsions  at  fo- 
reign courts,  relative  to  the  progrefs  of  the  young 
gentlemen  he  had  sent  abroad  for  education,  to  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  and  seemed  highly 
pleased  Vrith  the  favourable  accounts  given  of  them* 
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•wlfcn  the  conTersation  was  suddenly  interrupted 
hf  de  CostOt  one  of  Peter's  jesters,  Tociferatlng 
fronrj  a  corner  of  the  room,  Peter  you  are  a  foot. 
This  abrupt  and  singular  salutation  drew  the  empC' 
ror's  attention,  wh^  declared,  that  if  de  Costa  could 
not  make  good  his  afsertdon,.  he  fhould  be  tofsed  in 
a  blanket  immediately,^  and  called  on  him  there- 
fore to  begin.  The  jester,  by  no  means  disconcerted, 
ndvan«ed  gravely  tq  the  middle  of  the  room,  where 
there  always  stood  a  round  table,  covered  with  red  cloth, 
containing  implements  for  writing  ;  and  taking  a 
fteet  of  fioe  paper,  doubled  it,  and  after  drawing 
the  ivory  cutter  hard  over  the  ply,  bid  Peter  try  to 
take  it  out» 

The  emperor,  with  much  good  humour,  set  about 
the  tiffk  afsigncd  him  by  his  jester ;  but  after 
working  some  time,  was  obliged  to  confefs  himself 
unable  to  effect  it ;  then,  says  de  Costa,  I  hope  yott 
now  avow  yourself  the  fool,  and  not  roe ;  so  let  us 
change  places,  for  I  must  be  emperor  in  my  turn.. 
However,  Peter  declared  that  he  still  did  neither 
understand  his  claim,  nor  allegory  ;  and  he  must  ex« 
plain,  or  cut  capers  in  the  air.  Then,  says  de  Costa, 
the  moral  and  meaning  of  my  folded  paper  is  this  ; 
You  send  young  men  abroad  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  to  iicquirc  foreign  instruction  and  manners^ 
to  civilize  your  empire  ;  but  they  have  already  ta- 
ken a  ply  at  home,  like  my  paper,  which  can  never 
be.  taken  out ;  so  that  if  you  wifh,  O  !  Czar,  to  do  the 
work  effectually,  send  children  abroad  for  instruc- 
tio  1,  who  are  sttll  without  imprefsion  of  any  kind> 
ftnd  they  will  facilitate  thy  labours. 
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General  Betfkoy,  though  then  very  young,  was  so 
struck  with  the  justnefs  of  the  disguised  satirist's 
reproof,  (to  which  he  was  witnefs,  as  being  ordi- 
nance on  duty  at  the  time,)  that  he  never  forgot  it ; 
and  when  Catharine  11.  gave  him  the  commifsion  to 
found  the  establifhment  for  the  education  of  the  fe- 
ma  :obility,  called  /e  Cowvent  des  Demoistlles  Nobles , 
the  Academy  of  Arts,  and  to  make  a  new  plan 
for  the  Imperial  Corps  of  Land  Cadets^  founded  by 
the  famous  count  Munich,  he  took  care  to  insert,  as- 
fundamental  principles,  - 

First,  That  children  fhould  be  received  into,  all 
those  seminaries  at  from  five  to  six  years  of  age. 

Secondly,  That  they  (faould  be  educated  entirely 
by  foreigners,  with  little  or  no  intercourse  with  the 
Riifsians,  even  their  relations,  except  on  public 
days,  merely  to  fliow  their  moral  and  physical  im- 
p 'ovement. 

And  lastly,  that  they  fhould  not  b.e  let  out  of  the 
seminaries,  till  an  age  when  the  allegoric  ply  of  Pe- 
ter's jester  had  been  so  strongly  given  by  foreigners, 
that  no  future  intermixture  with  tlve  natives,  nor 
force  of  example,  could  take  it  out. 

*^  This  anecdote  was  communicated  to  Arcticue 
by  general  Betfkoy  himself,  the  oldest  nobleman  in. 
St  Peterlburgh.  ■       ^    ,v      .?.; 


Another  of  the  same,  by  the  same.  7 

The  emperor  caH«e  home  one  day  much  irritated  a- 
gainst  his  favourite  prince  MenchikofT,  from  a  com- 
plaint of  th«  chancellor  Shafire..',  relative  to  a  large 
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sum  of  money  which  the  prince  had  refused  to  ac- 
count for  to  the  senate,  in  defiance  of  the  edict  for 
that  purpose.  Catharine  knowing  her  huftand's  se- 
verity on  a  supposed  breach  of  trust,  was  alarmed 
for  her  ancient  benefactor,  fliould  he  fall  in  Peter's 
way,  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
tause  of  such  an  action,  and  of  so  haughty  a  behavi- 
our to  the  senate  which  he  desired  so  much  to  be 
respected.  This  Consideration  engaged  the  amiable 
lady  to  encourage  a  scheme  of  Balachereff,  Peter's 
Kufsian  jester,  calculated  to  put  the  emperor  in  good 
humour,  which  was  to  practise  on  the  occasion  one 
of  those  ridiculous  but  humorous  scenes  which 
occasionally  made  him  laugh  ;  and  by  that  means 
to  procure  for  the  prince  a  cooller  interview,  to 
explain  so  delicate  a  subject,  on  which  the  emperor 
was  terrible  to  his  dearest  friends. 

The  jester,  then,  according  to  agreement,  bolted) 
into  the  room  in  which  the  emperor  was  sitting 
waiting  for  lyienchikoff,  in  one  of  those  fits  of  anger 
to  which  he  was  known  to  be  occasionally  subject  ; 
afad  called  for  justice  on  the  prince  for  some  suppo- 
sed affront  loading  his  fictitious  adversary  with  eve- 
rf  epithet  he  could  invent,  and  finiflied  by  demand- 
ing his  head  in  a  wooden  bowl  he  had  brought  to' 
receive  it;  but  added,  that  it  the  emperor  would 
not  do  him  justice,  he  was  resolved  to  take  it  him* 
self  whenever  he  met  the  prince. 

The  end  of  this  clamourous  harangue,  was  thtf 
preconcerted  signal  for  the  prince  to  ent«  r,  as  if  by 
accident,  which  he  had  no  »ooner  attempted  than  the- 
fool  flew  at  him  like  a  fury,   and  fairly  drove  him 
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put  again,  leaving  his  large  wig,  the  drefs  of  that 
day,  in  the  jester's  hand. 

Peter  finding  his  buffoon  had  been  too  frolicsome, 
rose  to  give  him  a  little  chastisement  with  his  du- 
been,  which  made  him  fly  fpr  refuge  into  Catharine's 
apartments,  where  {he  was  sitting  working  with 
her  maids,  in  the  primitive  stile  of  former  time*. 
The  emperor  after  having  searched  for  him  in  every 
corner  of  his  wife's  apartment,  at  last  spied  hi? 
head  peeping  out  above  a  monstrous  hoop,  such  as 
the  ladies  then  wore,  which  was  hung  ("probably  on 
purpose,)  on  the  wall,  so  near  the  floor  as  to  offer 
a  convenient  hiding  place.  At  that  very  moment 
;the  prince  arrived  in  a  rage  in  quest  of  his  wig, 
■  which  he  found  on  the  head  of  the  jester  in  the  hoop, 
who  made  so  ridiculous  and  comic  a  figure  altoge- 
ther, in  his  new  drefs,  that  the  whole  company  bursjt 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  gave  time  to  the  fool  9^ 
make  his  escape,  thus  metamorphosed  into  a  species 
9f  hermaphrodite  monster. 

The  point  was  then  gained  ;  for  MenchikofF  got 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  cause  of  his  appa- 
rent insult  and  breach  of  trust,  whilst  the  emperor 
was  in  good  humour,  and  still  laughing  at  the  fi- 
gxxrt  of  his  bald  headed  minister,  talking  gravely  of 
state  affairs  without  his  wig.  The  commodore  i»dd- 
<d,  that  the  prince  easily  convinced  his  master  oi  the 
impropriety  of  answering  questions,  in  open  senate, 
on  the  employment  of  secret  service  money,  and  deli- 
vered him  a  note  of  it,  which  ended  the  matter. 


My  only  reason  for   giving  this,   and  some  other 
ridiculous  and  comic  anecdotes  of  the  Rufsian  legi&r 
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lator,  is  to  (how  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  the 
use  that  was  occasionally  made  by  courtiers,  of  the 
humorists,  stiled  a  jester  or  fool,  which  was  then 
so  necefsaty  to  the  amusement  and  state  of  great 
men,  before  the  diffusion  of  letters  and  cards  had 
furnilhed  other  modes  of  pafsing  hours  of  relaxation 
from  businefs.    :  '   /'    '      •  '  '      •       1  , 

That  appendage  to  a  great  man  remained  some 
time  in  Rufsia  after  it  had  been  discarded  from  the 
more  enlightened  nations  ;  but  still  the  frolics, 
witticisms,  and  tricks  of  the  royal  Englith  jesters, 
are  upon  record  ;  even  those  of  the  lord  mayor  of 
London's  fool,  have  been  repeated  many  years  ago 
to  Arcticus. 


Thoughts  ov  fejcale  stcbies. 

4K»  -   Ingenuac  didlcefse  fideli'er  artes, 
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One  of  my  predecefsors,  in  his  immortal  efsays,  hai 
entertained  the  reader  with  letters  from  his  corres- 
pondents on  the  subject  of  female  ediicatien,  par- 
ticularly what  relates  to  the  choice  of  books  propet 
for  their  studies.  I  in  my  turn  have  lately  recei- 
ved letters  on  the  same  topic  4  and  it  is  amusing  te 
observe  the  tincture  which  they  take  from  the  edu- 
cation, profefsi6n,  or  some  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  writer.  An  epistle,  dated  from  Dunbar,  and 
subscribed  by  a  person  who  stiles  himself  a  Disin- 
terested Friend  to  the  fair  sex,  recommends  a  trea- 
tise on  the  practice  of  sea  bathing,  and  drinking  of 
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salt  water.  A  lady  who  appears  to  be  a  boarding 
mistrefs,  and, of  a  sentjmental  turn  of  mind,  is  of 
opinion,  that  young  ladies  ought  to  read  such  novels 
only,  as  are  calculated  to  promote  the  love  of  virtue, 
and  extols  in  very  high  terms.  The  Sorrows  of  Wtr^ 
ter,  and  Thi  Tears  of  Sensibility ;  and  e  .me  other  per- 
formances written,  in  the  same  stile,  which  flie  is 
persuaded  would  effectually  banifh  all  that  mirth 
and  levity,  so  unseasonable  and  unbecoming,  more 
cspecifllly  in  young  creatures.  One  letter  suggests 
the  expediency  of  acquiring  some  Ikill  in  cookery; 
another  thinks  that  every  virtue  in  women  is  con- 
fined to  frugality  and  knowledge  of  house  keeping  ; 
religion,  or  rather  the  various  branches  and  modes 
of  it,  has  many  advocates  :  I  cannot  avoid  taking 
particular  notice  of  one  who  afsumes  the  signature 
of  Calvin  junior;  and  who,  after  reprobating  with 
great  vehemence  and  acrimony,  the  prevailing 
want  of  charity  and  humility  in  womankind,  re- 
commends, with  great  co«fidence  and  exultation,  a 
work  on  the  small  number  that  fhall  be  saved. 

I  intend  to  take  some  future  opportunity  of  ani- 
madverting on  the  various  proposals  of  my  corres-- 
pondents  ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  remaining  part 
of  the  present  paper  fhall  be  employed  in  some  serious 
reflections  on  the  subject,  which  I  acknowledge  I 
have  always  considered  as  important  and  interesting. 

The  ridicule  which  has  on  so  many  occasions 
Ijeen  thrown  sometimes  by  wit,  but  more  frequent- 
ly by  petulance  and  dulnefs,  on  learned  ladies,  has 
done  great  mischief,  and  been  more  the  occasion, 
ihan  any  thing  I  know,  of  preventing  women  from 
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bestowing  some  application  on  studies  of  »n  intsruc- 
tive  and  rational  nature;   such  studies  as.  without 
doubt,  they  have  as  much  capacity  to  comprehend, 
and  as  much  discernment  to  reliih,  as  the  other  sex. 
The  truth  is,  we  need  be   under  no  apprehensions, 
that,  by  devoting  a  part  of  their  time  to  these  objects, 
their  beauty,  or  the  softer  endowments  of  the  mind, 
will  suffer  or1>e  impaired;  on  the  contrary,  a  dis- 
position for  literature,  wl*en  properly  directed,  and 
cultivated  with  taste  and  feeling,  will  render  beau- 
ty  more  animated  and  interesting,  and  every  external 
grace  more  powerful  and  attractive. 

I  would,  on  no  account,  advise  my  fair  readers  to 
apply  to  the  study  of  the   abstruse  sciences,  or  to 
meddle  with  theological  controversy,  as  such  specu- 
lations are  bv  no  means  natural  or  suited  to  the 
character  or  delicacy  of  the  sex  ;   besides,  metaphy- 
sical refinement,  and  abstracted  arguments,  are  more 
apt  to  confound  than  enlighten  the  understandmg. 
1,     Of  novels,  notice  has  already  been  taken  in  the 
course  of  these  papers;  and  I  am  afraid  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  say  any  thing  new  on  such  an  hack- 
neyed subject.     Those  of  them  that  are  pofsefsed  of 
real  merit,  have   met  with  just  and  universal  ap- 
plause, and  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  altogether 
unnecefsary  to  mention  even  their  names  ;  but.  in 
general,  I  consider  it  as  an  unprofitable  species  of 
reading  ;  and  though  I  do  not  think,  with  some  mo- 
ralists,  that  even  the  common  run  of  novels  are 
hurtful  to  virtue,  yet  1  may  venture  to  affirm,  that 
they  are  unfavourable  to  good  taste.     Indeed  I  hstve 
^  met  with  few  of  them  where  the  composUion  is 
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either  pathetic  or  sublime,  or  where  the  subject 
is  so  managed  as  to  melt  the  heart,  or  elevate  the 
imagination  ;  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  they  con- 
vey  to  the  reader,  a  just  or  genuine  representation 
of  the  character,  circumstances,  or  situation,  of  real 
life       i'' *  *'-.''    '■■'''  ■■•*'''  *^"''"  '_*'"  <  'JT'^     ;">  -  '-'    ' 

To  what  objects,  then,  to  what  pursuits  ftiall  a 
woman  bend  her  attention  in  those  hours  that  are 
not  devoted  to  domestic,  or  still  more  serious  occu- 
pations ?  I  answer  to  the  study  of  the  easy  and 
more  accefsible  parts  of  philosophy ;  to  history,  bio- 
graphy, poetry,  and  the  other  branches  of  polite 
literature,  Where  instruction  is  blended  with  amuse- 
ment, and  erudition  with  wit.  These  are  subjects  that 
have  »  natural  tendency  to  promote  the  happinefs 
of  human  nature,  or  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  the  heart,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  mind. 
Other  exercises  (to  conclude  this  paper  with  the  re- 
flection of  an  eloquent  and  enlightened  philosopher,) 
"  Other  exercises  depend  on  the  circumstances  of 
time,  age,  or  place  ;  but  these  studies  give  nurture 
in  youth,  and  amusement  in  old  age.  In  adversity 
they  (belter  and  support.  Delightful  at  home,  and 
easy  abroad,  they  soften  slumber,  they  fliorten  fa- 
tigue, and  enliven  retirement.  Though  I,  myself, 
never  had  felt  their  efficacy,  nor  tasted  their  excel- 
lence, yet  must  they  be  the  object  of  my  adoratioa 
when  I  see  them  beam  from  others."  .  ,iv  '     "   - 

The  Editor  it  obliged  to  in  able  afsistant  for  the  forepoing  eommunicatidn, 
fer  which  ht  returns  his  be»t  thanks,  tni  hopes  (ot  i  continuation  of  his 
/avour».  ,■  ,-•  -    -f  ,  -   ,- i-  :         ,  St.   ' 
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mtssr.!)   TO   MR   HUME    &Y    COI.LIN'^^,  R  t  r  I II 11  I  U     10  IN    P. 

H  ,  thou  rctum'st  from  Thjaici,  whose  Njuds  long. 

Hive  teen  thee  ling'ri.ig,  »ith  a  fond  delay, 
'Mid  thosr  solt  Iricii4i|  whiise  liearts,  some  future  dljr. 
Shall  melt,  I'Cihjps,  to  hear  thy  trdj^ic  tong. 
Go,  not  unmindful  of  that  cordial  youth, 

Wh.  m,  loi'jf  ciidcar'd,  thau  .eav'it  by  Lavant's  side  }, 
Tfgetlirr  Kt  ui  wi(h  him  luting  triitl', 

/wid  joy  untainted  With  hit  destin'd  biide< 
Co  :  nor,  regardli  d,  while  these  nu.nbefs  boait 
*         My  (hort-liv'd  blifs,  forget  ny  social  name; 
But  think,  far  oft',  how,  on  t)  e  southern  cjatt,        >■ 
1  met  thy  friendfliip  wirh  in  equji  (ianie  ! 
,..r    Frelh  to  that  soil  thou  tor.i'it,  whce  ev'ry  vale 
Shall  prompt  the  poet   and  his  »oi'g  demand  : 
To  thee  thy  copious  subjects  ne'er  ihall  fail  j  ' 

_,  Thou  need'sc  but  taki:  the  pencil  to  thy  hand, 

And  paint  what  all  believe  who  own  thy  genial  land; 
If. 
There  must  thuu  wake  perflnce  thy  Doric  tjnill, 
'Tis  Fancy's  land  to  which  thou  set-'it  thy  feetj- 
Where  iiill,  'tis  said,  the  fairy  people  meet 
Beneath  e.ch  birken  Ihade  on  mead  or  hill. 

There  each  trim  lafs  that  (kims  the  milky  store, 
To  the  twait  tribes  their  creamy  buwl  allats  j 
J     By  night  they  sip  it  round  the  coitJge  dour,  ., 

While  airy  mimtrelt  warble  jocund  notes,    .i'„I    r'.-niSf. 
There  ev'ry  herd  by  sad  experience  knows,  , 

Hi)W,  wing'd  wi'.h  fate,  their  ell-ihot  arrows  fly  j 
When  the  sitk  ewe  her  summer  food  forgorj, 

Or,  stretch'd  on  earth,  the  heait-smit  hi  iters  lie. 
Such  liry  beings  awe  th'  uiitutor'u  swain; 
,  tiot  thou,  :ho'  learn'd,  hit  homcli:r  thoughts  neglect ; 

Let  thy  sweet  nuse  the  rural  faitii  susta  n  : 

Vhtse  are  thi:  themes  of  simple  sure  eflect,  '    ;.'"-• 

That  add  new  conquests  to  her  boundlefs  reign. 
And  fill  wilh  doable  force  her  heart-commanding  strain. 

Ill 
liv'n  yet  preserv'd,  how  often  may'st  thou  hear,  ^  , 

Where  Co  the  pole  the  Boreal  mountains  tun. 
Taught  by  the  father  to  his  liit'iii.ig  son, 
,St[ange  lays,  whose  pow'r  had  charm'd  a  Spencer's  ear 
At  ev'ry  paiue,  before  thy  mii.J  pofsesr," 
■  ^      Uld  Runic  bards  fliall  seem  to  rise  aruOnd, 
'  i'*  With  uncouth  lyres,  iii  many-colour'd  vest, 
\'        Their  matted  hair  with  boughs  fantastic  crown'd  : 
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Whether  thnu  bid'st  the  well-iaught  hind  repeat 

1'he  choral  dirg«  that  n<ourn>  lume  cnicltain  brave, 
When  ev'r)  Aicicking  miid  her  buium  beat. 

And  itrcw'd  with  choicest  hrrbs  his  scented  grave  { 
Or  wIk tlur,  litti  g  in  the  flif pherd'a  ftiiel, 

Thou  hear'st  sume  loundiig  tale  ot°  war's  alarms} 
When,  at  ihe  bugi.'s  call,  with  fire  and  sli:cl. 

The  S'urdy  clans  puur'd  forth  their  bony  swarms, 
And  hostile  brothers  met  to  prove  each  other's  arms* 

IV. 

*Tis  thine  to  sing,  how,  framing  hideous  spells,  ■-, 

In  Sky's  lune  isle  the  giftid  wizzard  "  sits, 
"  Waitirg  in"  wintry  cave  "  tiis  wayward  fits  j" 
Or  In  the  dcp.h  of  Us:';)  dark  forests  dwells  : 

How  th"-;',  whose  sight  such  dreary  dreams  engrofs, 

Wiih  their  own  visions  oft  astonilh'd  dro.jp, 
When  o'er  the  wai'ry  strash  or  quiggy  mofs 

They  see  the  gliding  g.iosts  embo.iud  troop.  .' 

Or  if  in  spoils,  or  on  the  festive  green. 

Their  '*  piercing"  glance  some  fated  youth  dcKry,! 
Who,  now  perhaps  in  lusty  vigour  seen  i 

And  rosy  heaUh,  (hall  soon  lamenttd  diet 
For  them  the  viewlefs  forms  of  air  obey  >• 

Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beck  repair. 
They  know  what  spirit  brews  the  stormful  d;iy,     ;  T 

And  lear.lefs  oft  like  moody  madnefs  sare,        ' 
To  see  the  phantom  train  their  secret  work  prepire'.  ' 

V. 

•  "  Or  on  some  bellying  rock  that  fhadcs  the  deep, 
•'  They  view  the  lur'd  signs  that  Crofs  the  /ky, 
"'  Where,  in  the  wes'.,  the  brooding  tcmpesis  lie, 
•'  And  hear  heir  first  faint  rusiling  pinnuns  sweep. 

"  Or  in  the  aichrd  c  ive,  where,  deep  and  dark,  ( 

■  "  The  broad  unbroken  billows  he.ive  and  swell, 

"  In  horrid  musings  rapt  they  sit  to  mark 

"  The  lab'ring  moon  }  or  list  the  nig'itly  yell  { 

Of  that  dread  spirit,  whose  gigantic  f -rm 
'  '•   Ihe  seer's  cnirancid  eye  can  wcl  >.U'vey, 

"  Thro' the  dim  air  who  guides  the  cliiv:.;^;  sto-r»7y 

•'  And  po:nts  the  wretched  bark  iti  d.  suii-  ,,.cy. 
"  Or  him  who  hovers,  on  his  Aaggi.'g  wi'ig, 

"  0''r  the  dire  wiiirlpool,  that,  in  oceans  w.iste, 
"  Dr.iws  instant  down  whate'er  devc.ted  thing 
,  "  The  failing  brecxe  within  its  reach  hath  plac'd.— 

"  The  diotjnt  seaman  hears,  and  flies  with  trombling  haste. 

VI. 

'' Or  if  on  land  the  fiend  excits  his  sway, 

*'  Silent  he  broods  o'er  quicksand,  bog,  or  fen,  ^ 

"  Far  from  the  flielf  ing  root  and  haunts  of  men, 

f  When  witched  darknef:.  li.uts  the  eye  of  day, 

*  A  leaf  >f  the  manuscript  conn  ning  the  fift'   s  anza,  and  one  half  of 
the  sixth,  is  here  lost.    The  chasm  is  supplied  by  Mr  Mackeoiie. 
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''  Aiid  (hroudi  c:rh  star  that  wont  lo  cheat  the  nighf  j 

"  Or  'Uthe  diil>ed  snow  perplex  the  lyajf, 
«<  With  trench'roiis  gleam  he  lures  the  tated  wight, 

"  And  UaJs  him  flound'ring  on,  and  quite  aktriy." 
Wh  .t  though,  far  off,  »rom  cotiie  d^rk  dell  espied, 
His  glimm'iing  roaies  rhear  th'  excursive  sight, 
Yet  turn,  ye  wanil'rers,  tiirn  yoor  steps  a»idf,  I 

Nur  trut  the  guidance  of  that  fiithlels  light  i 
For  watchlul,  lurkinir  'inid  th'  unsustling  reed, 

At  those  mirk  hour*  the  wily  monster  lies, 
And  listens  oft  to  hear  the  pafM'ig,iteed,  '        ' 

And  frvqiieiit  lound  him  roUs^is  sullen  eyeii 
If  chance  hi  savage  wrath  n»ey  some  weak  wieich  surpnse. 
vn. 
Ah,  lucklffs  swain,  o'er  all  unMfSt  indeed  '.  >/ 

Whom  late  bewLlder'd  In  the  dank  dark  fen. 
Far  from  his  flocks  and  smtking  hamlet  then  I 
To  that  Md  spot  "  his  wayward  fate  ftall  lead  :"  ' 

On  him  eiirag'd,  the  fiend,  in  angry  mood,  , 

Shlill  never  look  »i.h  pity's  kind  concern, 
,  But  instant,  furious,  raise  the  whelming  flood 

O'er  it»  drown'd  bank,  forbidding  all  return.  ^, 

'  Or,  if  he  meditate  his  wifti'd  escape  :       ^ 

To  some  dim  hill  that  seems  ttprising  near. 
To  his  f:iii>t  eye  the  ^im  and  grisljf  (hape, 
',  In  all  its  terrors  clad  ihall  wild  appear. 

-  Meantime  the  wit'ry  surge  (hall  round  him  rise, 

Pout'd  sudden  forth  trom  ev'ry  swelling  scTjtce.       , 
What  how  remains  but  tears  and  hopelefs  sighs  ? 
*    ,'  His  fear-fhook  limbs  have  lost  their  youthly  force, 

*^  And  down  iht  waves  he  flo-its,  a  pale  and  breathlcfs  corstt 

VI /I. 
»       For  him,  in  vain,  1  n  anx'out  wife  ihM  wait,  ^    , 

Or  Wander  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  way  J' 
For  him,  in  vain,  at  to-fall  of  the  day. 
His  babes  ihall  linger  at  ih'  unclosing  gate.  .  ^^ 

>.,  Ah,  ne'er  (hall  he  return !   Alon',  if  night  '' 

i  Her  travell'd  limbs  in  broken  slumbers  steep» 

'With  dropping  wil'Owi  drest,  his  mournful  sprite 

Shall  vis  I  sad,  perchance,  her  silent  »leep  :  ,  ^  .\ 

Then  he,  perhaps,  with  moist  and  wat'ry  hand,  ;■•       , 

Shall  fondly  seem  to  prefs  her  fliudd'ring  ckeik,         v*t 
And  with  hs  blue  swoln  face  before  her  stjnd,  :    \^ 

And    ibiv'ringcold,  these  piteous  accents  speak  J       ;    t    ' 
•' Pursue,  dear  wife,  thy  liaily  toils  pursue, 

At  dawn  or  du<k,  industrious  as  before;  ,   ■•' 

*  Nor  e'er  of  me  one  haplefs  thought  renew, 

/'  Whjle  i  lie  welt'ring  on  the  oiier'd  fliotie, 

-  Drown'd  by  the  ICael^ic's  wt ath,;not  e'er  OiiU  aid  thee  mote." 
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IX. 

Unbounded  it  thj  range.     With  varied  «rile 

Thy  rtiu.e  may,  Ike  thoie  fea'h'ry  t'i'.'<.»  which  ipring 
From  their  rude  rocKi,  extend  her  fkitti.ig  wing 
Roui'd  the  muiit  marge  of  e.ich  cold  Hi  ori  I  lile, 
To  that  haar  pile  which  itill  Iti  ruin  (h  iwi ; 

In  whole  imall  vault*  •  jiijmy-tolk  i>  t  ,und, 
Whflie  bonei  the  delver  wi  h  hil  ipadr  upthrowi. 

And  culli  thejr,  won'dfing.  from  the  hallow'd  ground'. 
Or  thither  where  beneath  the  (how'ry  weit 

The  mighty  kings  of  three  fair  realms  are  laid  } 
Once  foei,  perhapi,  together  now  they  rest. 

No  slavei  revere  them    a«d  no  wan  ipva-le  ! 
Vet  frequent  now,  at  midnight's  lolcmn  hour, 

The  rifced  mouidi  their  yawning  celli  unfold, 
And  forth  the  monarchi  italk  with  lov'reigi  pow'r 

In  pag-ant  robti,  und  wreath'd  with  Ihe-ny  gold, 
And  on  thtir  twilight  tcmbi  aerial  cuu.icil  hold. 

X. 

.But  O  :  o'er  all,  forget  not  Ki'd-'i  race, 

On  whose  bleak  roiks,  which  brave  'he  wajii'.g  tidq. 
Fair  naturr'i  daughter,  .Virtue  yet  abides. 
iGo.  just  at  ihey,  their  blamel  ft  mmueri  irace! 

Th'H  to  my  ear  tran.mit  some  geniie  long     ^  ; 

^      ^  Of  thoie  wh  ,.se  livtswe  yet  sinceie  and  plain, 

.Their  bpunded  walks  the  ruggfd  cliflfj  aJong, 

And  all  their  pnspect  but  rhe  wint'ry  main.         "■* 
With  tparing  tem'pr.>nce,  at  the  needful  time. 

They  drain  the  minted  ipting  5  or,  hunger-pr«?, 
Along  th'  Atlii. tic  rOik  undrciding  climb,   ,     • 

Aijd  of  iti  egg<  dnp'il  the  Sulan'i  neit,     ;      .  '■  '.      , 
'■•'       Thus  bleit  in  primal  innocence  they  live,      •';'': 
Suffic'd  and  happy  with  that  frugal  fare      1     ■.  C 
Which  taitefiil  toil  and  hourly  dinger  give.  ' 

Hard  ii  their  (hallo*  loil,  and  bleak  and  bare|  ;  V 
Kor  ever  ver^il  bee  wai  heard  to  murmur  there  '.  ' 

XI. 

Uor  need'it  thou  blufh,  that  5  xh  fiise  themes  engage 
Thy  gentle  mind   of  fairer  srores  pofseit  ; 
For  nut  alone  they  touch  the, viiliige  breast, 
But  fill'd  in  elder  tinje  th'  hiitoric  page. 

There  Shjkespearei  lelf,  with  -v'ty  garland  crown'4, 
/;?  ,ln  muiing  hour,  liis  wayward  sisters 'found, 

4  Ani  with  their  terrori  dreit  the  mag  c  scene. 

Ftom  them  he  lupg,  whea  mid  his  hold  dcligr, 
■  Before  the  Srtjt  afflicted  and  aijhiit,  _ 

The  ihidowy  kings  of  Banquo's  fated  line, 

Throug'i  the  daik  cave  in  glejmy  page  mt  past. 
Proi-eed,  n<»r  quit  the  tales,  whicn,  simpl;  'old, 

Could  once  10  well  my  aniw'ti.ig  boiom  pieice,; 
Proceed  in  forceful  loui^ds  and  colours  bold 
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The  native  legends  of  thy  land  rehearse  ; 
To  such  adajtf  thy  lyre,  and  suit  thy  powerful  versSt 

XII. 

Jn  scenes  like  these,  which,  da'irg  fo  depart    "^  .■      ' 

From  sober  truth,  are  stiil  to  nature  true,  .'      . 

And  call  forth  frefl)  delight  to  fancy's  view,  • 
Th'  hero'c  muse  employed  her  Tafto's  art  I 

How  have  I  tiemi)led,  when,  at  Tancred's  stroke,  ^ 

Its  gufbing  blood  the  gaping  cyprefs  pour'd  ;  ' 

When  e.ich  live  plant  with  mortal  accents  spoke, 

And  the  wild  blast  up-heav'd  the  vanilh'd  sword  '. 
How  have  1  sat,  when  pip'd  the  pensive  wind,  I 

To  hear  his  harp  by  Britifti  Fairf IX  strung.  *     ,> 

Prevailing  poet,  whose  undouliting  mind  s.f> 

BellevM  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung  .  .-    .  ,  . 

Hence  at  each  sound  im:>ginatioii  glows;  '. 

Hi  ce  his  warm  lay  with  softest  swcetnefs  flows'. 

Melting  it  flows,  pure,  num'rous.  strong,  and  clear, 
'      And  fi)l-  th*  impafsion'd  heart,  and  wins  th'  harmonious  ear. 

XIII. 

AH  hail,  ye  scenes  that  o'' r  my  soul  prevail. 

Ye  "  spac  uus"  friths  and  lakes,  which,  far  away,  . 
Are  by  smooth  Annan  fill'd  or  past'ral  Tay,  *•>'' 

Or  Don's  romaniic  springs,  at  di'tance,  hail  1 
'  The  time  fliall  come  wlen  I,  perhaps,  may  tread 

-Yjur  lowly  glens,  o'erhung  with  spreading  broom,  , 

Or  o'er  your  stretching  heaths  by  fancy  led  i  ,;   , . 

■  ■  Then  will  I  drefs  oncp  more  .the  faded  bow'r,      ;'■     '       ^ 

,  .  Where  Johnson  sat  in  Drummond's  social  Ihade,   "  .  :i 

Or  crop  frcm  Tiviot's  dale  each  "  clafsic  flower," 
.•  And  mouraon  Yarrow's  banks  the  "  widow'd  maid." 

Meantime,  ye  pow'rs,  that  on  the  plains  whirh  boie 
The  roruial  youth,  on  Lothian's  plains,  attend, 
^  Where'er  he"  dwell,  on  hill,  or  lowly  muir,         i :' 

,  To  him  I  liie,  your  kind  projection  lend,  ' '». 

And,  touch'd  with  love  like  mine,  preserve  my  absent  fiiend. 


V£RSES  TO  THE  MEMORlf  OF  COLLINS. 
For  the  Bee. 
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"ExHRIMINTS  tY   T.  JEFFERSON  ES(l.   SKCRETA  RY  TO    THB  OKI- 
-     TED  STATES  OF    AMERICA,    ON    TUIf    DISTILLATION    OF    SALT 
WATER. 

Being  a  report  by  him  to  the  American  Congrefs  tn  a  claim 
for  a   reward  for  a   d\covery,   alleged    to   have  been 
made  on  that  subject. 

The  petitioner  sets  forth,  that,  by  various  experiments, 
with  considerable  labour  and  expence,  he  has  discovered  a 
method  of  converting  salt  water  into  frelh,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  eig\>t  pints  out  of  ten,  by  a  procefs  sb  simple, 
that  it  T£L9.y  be  performed  on  board  of  vefsels  at  sea  by  the 
common  iron  cabouse,  with  small  alterations,  by  the  same 
fire,  anJ  in  the  same  time,  which  is  used  for  cojking  the 
fhip's  provisions  j  and  offers  to  convey  to  the  government 
of  the  United.  States,  a  faithful  account  of  his  art,  or  se- 
cret, to  be  used  by  or  within  the  United  States,  on  their 
giving  to  him  a  reward  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the 
discovery,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  government,  adequate 
to  his  expences,  and  the  time  he  has  devoted  to  the  bring- 
.  ing  it  III  7  effect. 

In  arder  tn  ascertain  the  merit  of  the  petitioner's  disco- 
very, it  becomes  necefsary  to  examine  the  advances  al- 
ready made  in  the  art  of  converting  salt  water  into 
freQi. 

)  Lord  Bacon,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
first  germs  of  so  many  branches  nf  science,  had  observed 
that,  with  a  heat  suiRcient  for  distillation,  salt  will  not 
rise  in  vapour,  and  that  salt  water  distilled,  is  frefh.  And 
it  would  seem  that  all  mankind  might  have  observed,  that 
the  earth  is  supplied  with  frtjh  water  vhiefly  by  exhalati- 
on from  the  sea,  whicli  is  in'  fact  an  insetisible  distillation 
effected  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.     Yet  this,  though  the 

vol..  xiii.  *  ,  ".  ^  •      V  ^ 
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most  obvious,  was  not  the  first  idea  in  the  efsays  f  .r   con. 
verting   salt  water   into    frefh.     Filtration  >vis  tried    m 
vain,  and  congelations  could  be  resorted  to  only  u.  :he  col, 
dcst  regions  and  seasons.     In  aU  the  earlier  tiuU  by  d|S- 
-niation,  some  mixture  was  thought  necelsary  to   aid  the 
operation  by  a  partial  precipitation  of  the  salt,   and  other 
foreign  matters  contained  in   ;iea    water.     Ot    this    kmd 
^ere  the  methods  of  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,   in  the    »6th 
century,  of  Glauber,   Hauton,  and   Lister,   in    the    17th, 
and    of  Hales,   Appleby,    Butler,    Chapman,  Hoffman, 
tnd  Dove,  in  the  i8th  :  nor  was  there  any  thing  m  these 
methods   vorth  noting  on  the  present  occasion,  except  the 
very  -imp)     ^nW  contrived  extempore  by  captain  Lhap- 
_30        •   ,  ^om  such  materials  as  are  to  be  found  on 

board  cv.vyihip,  great  or  small.  This  was  a  common 
pot  with  a  wopden  lid  of  the  usual  form  m  the  center  of 
^hich  a  great  hole  was  bored  to  receive  perpendicularly 
a  fl,ort  wooden  tube,  made  with  an  inch  and  half  auger, 
which  perpendicular  tube  received  at  its  top  and  at  an 
acute  angle,  another  tube  of  wood  also,  which  descen- 
ded  till  it  joined  a  third,  of  pewter,  made  by  rolhng  up  n 
difti,  aad  p.fsing  it  obliquely  through  a  calk  pi  cold 
water  With  this  simpk  n^^rhine  he  obtained  two  quarts 
offrefti  water  an  hour,  and  observed,  that  the  expence 
of  fuel  would  be  very  trifling,  if  the  still  was  contrived 
to  stand  on  the  fire  alon^  with  the  (hip's  boiler. 

In  1792,  Dr  Lind  {imposing  to  make  experiments  of 
several  different  mir  a.-,  frst  distilled  rain  water,  which 
he  supposed  woula  ,.  ..  purest,  and  then  sea  water, 
without  any  mix  u.  .  ^c-  he  expected  would  be  the 
least  pure,  in  order  to  r  .og;.  between  these  two  sup- 
posed  extremes  the  degree  .,.  merit  of  the  several  ingre- 
dicnts  he  meant  to  try.  "  To  his  great  surprise,  as  he 
4:onfefses,  "  the  sea  water  distilled  without  any  mixture 
*as  as  pure  >s  the  rain  water."  He  pursued  thp  discovery, 
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And  establiflicd  the  fact,  that  a  pure  and  potable  fredi  wa- 
ter, may  be  obtained  from  salt  water  by  simple  distillation 
without  the  aid  of  any  mixture  for  fining  or  precipitating 
its  foreign  contents.  In  1767,  he  proposed  an  extempore 
still,  which,  in  fact,  was  Chapman's,  only  substituting  a 
gun  barrel  instead  of  Chapman's  pewter  tube,  and  the 
hind  pump  of  the  (hip  to  be  cut  in  two  obliquely,  and 
joined  again  at  an  acute  angle,  instead  of  Chapman's 
wooden  tubes  bored  exprcfs-,  or  instead  of  the  wooden 
lid  and  upright  tube,  he  proposed  a  tea  kettle,  (without  its 
lid  or  handle,)  to  be  turned  bottom  upwards,  over  th'e 
mouth  of  the  pot,  by  way  of  still  head,  and  a  wooden  tube 
leading  from  the  spjut  to  a  gun  ba»rel  pafsing  through  a 
caflt  of  water,  the  whole  luted  with  equal  par'.s  of  chalk, 
and  meal  moistened  with  salt  water. 

With  this  apparatus,  of  a  pot,  tea  kettle,  and  gun  bar- 
rel, the  Dolphin,  a  twenty  gun  fliip,  in  her  voyage  round 
the  world  in  1768,  from  fifty  six  gallons  of  sea  water,  and 
with  mine  pound*  of  wocd,  and  ••.fxtv-nine  pounds  of  pFt 
coal,  made  forty  two  gallons  of  good  irelh  water  at  the 
late  of  eight  gallons  an  hour.  The  Dorsetftiire,  in  her 
pafsage  from  Gibralter  to  Mahon,  in  1769,  made  nineteen 
quarts  of  pure  water  in  four  hours  with  ten  pounds  of 
wood.  And  the  Slambal,  in  1773,  between  Bombay  and 
Bengal,  with  a  hand  pump,  gun  barrel,  and  a  pot,  of  *ix 
gallons  of  sea  water  made  tea  quarts  of  frcfli  waler  in 
throe  hours. 

In  1771,  Dr  Irvln  putting  together  Lind's  idea  of  dis- 
tilling without  a  mixture.  Chapman's  still,  and  Dr  Frank- 
lin's method  of  cooling  by  evaporation,  obtained  a  premi- 
um of  L.  500:5  from  the  Britifh  parliament.  He  wtt  his 
tube  constantly  with  a  mop  instead  of  pafiing  it  through 
a  calk  of  water  :  he  enlarged  its  bore  also,  in  prder  to  give 
k  freer  pafsage  to  the  vapour,  and  thereby  increase  its 
Quantity  by  leficniug  the  resistance  or  prefsure  on  the  (. ' 
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vaporating  surface :  this  last  improvement  ytn  \m  own, 
and  it  doubtlefs  contributed  to  the  succefs  of  his  models ) 
and  we  may  suppose  the  enlargement  of  the  tube  to  be 
useful  to  that  point  at  which  the  central  parts  of  the  vapour, 
pafsing  through  it.  would  begin  to  escape  condensation  • 
Lord  Mulgrave  used  his  method  in  his  voyage  towards  the 
north  pole,  1773,  making  from  thirty  four  to-  forty  gal- 
lons of  frcih  water  a  day,  without  any  great  addition  of 
fuel,  as  he  says. 

M.  de  Bougainville  in  his  voyage  round  the  worlcf^ 
usrd  very  succefsfuUy,  a  still  which  had  been  contriired  in 
176,^,  by  Poyfsonier,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  water 
being  thrown  over  from  the  boiler  into  the  pipe,  by  the 
agitation  of  th  t  ihip.  In  this,  one  singularity  was,  that 
the  furnace  or  iire  box  was  in  the  middle  of  the  boiler,  so 
that  the  water  surrounded  it  in  contact.  This  still,  bow- 
ever,  was  expensive,  and  occupied  much  room. 

Such  were  the  advances  already  made  in  the  art  of  ob- 
taining frefh  from  salt  water,  when  Mrlsatcks,  the  petiti- 
oner, suggested  his  discovery.  1 

A*  the  merit  of  this  could  be  ascertained  by  experi> 
ment  only,  the  secretary  of  state  aiked  the  favour  6f 
Mr  Rittenhouse-,  president  of  the  American  philosophi- 
cal society,  of  Dr  Wistar,  profefsor  of  chemistry  in  the 
college  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr  Hutchinson,  profefsor  of 
chemistry  in  the  unis'ersity  of  Pensylvania,  to  be  present 
at  the  experiments.  Mr  I&aacks  fixed  the  pot  of  a  small 
iron  cabouse,  with  a  tin  cap,  and  straight  tube  of  tin,  pafsing 
obJiquely  through  a  caflt  of  cold  water  ;  he  made  use  of  a 
mixture,  the  compositioft  of  which  he  did  not  explain,  an4 
from  twenty-four  pints  of  sea  water,  taken  up  about  three 
miles  out  of  the  Ca  pes  of  Delaware  at  flood  tide,  he  disi- 
tilled  tw  n*y-two  pints  of  frefti  water  in  four  hours,  with* 
twenty  pounds  of  seasoned  pine,  which  was  a  little  wetted 
by  having  lain  in  the  rain.  .    .> 
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In  a  second  experiment  on  the  2ist  of  March,- performed 
in  a  furnace  and  five  gallon  still  at  the  college,  from  thijT 
ty-two  pints  of  sea  water  he  drew  thirty-one  pints  of 
freftj  water  in  seven  hours,  twenty -f«ur  minutes,  with 
fifty-one  pounds  of  hickory  which  had  been  cut  about  sis 
months.  In  order  to  decide  whether  Mr  Isaack's  mixture 
contributed  in  any,  and  what  degree,  to  the  succefs  of  the 
operation,  it  was  thought  proper  to  repeat  his  experiment 
under  the  same  circumstances  exactly,  except  the  omifr 
sion  of  the  mixture.  Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  the 
same  quantity  of  sea  water  was  put  into  the  same  still, 
the  same  furnace  was  used,  and  fuel  from  the  same  par- 
cel. It  yielded,  as  his  had  done,  thirty-one  pints  of  frefh 
water  in  eleven  minutes  more  of  time,  and  with  ten 
pound  lefs  of  wood. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  Mr    Isaacks  performed  a  third 
experiment.     For  this,  a  common  iron  pot  of  3*  gallon* 
was  fixed  in  brick  work,  and  the   flue   from  the  hearth 
wound  once    round  the  pot  spirally,   and  then   pafsed  off 
up  a  chimney.  The  capo  was  of  tin,  and  a  straight  tin  tube 
of  about  two  inches  diameter,   pafsing  obliquely  through  a 
barrel  of  water,  served  instead  of  a  worm.      From  sixteeii 
pints  of  sea  water  he  drew  off  fifteen  pints  of  frefh  water,  in 
two  hours  fifty-five  minutes,  with  three   pounds    of  dry 
hickory  and  eight  pounds  of  seasoned  pine.     This    ex- 
periment was  also  repeated  the  next  nay,  with  the  sam« 
apparatus    and  fuel,  from  the  same  parcel,  but    without 
the  mixture.     Sixteen  pints  of  sea  wjiter  yielded  in  likq 
manner,  fifteen  pints  of  frtlh,  in  one  minute  more  time». 
and  with  half  a  pound  lefs  of  wood.     On  the   whole,  it 
was  evident  that  Mr  Isaacks's  mixture  produced  no  ad- 
vantage either    in  the  procefs  or  result  of  the  diitilla^ 
tion. 

The  distilled  water,  in  all  thfie  instances,  was  found  <» 
experiment  tc  be  as  pure  as    the  best  pump  water  of  th 
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city,  its  taste  indeed  was  not  as  agreeable,  but  Jt  was  not 
tuch  as  to  produce  any  disguit.  In  fact,  't"  drink,  i« 
common  life,  in  many  places,  and  under  .nany  ctrcam- 
stances,  and  almost  always  at  sea,  a  worse  tasted,  and 
probably  a  lefs  wh6lesome  water.  •     \. 

The  obtaining  frefli  from  salt  >-,  for  ages,  was  con- 

sidered as  an  important  desider    am  for  the  use  of  naviga- 
tors.    The  procefe  for  doing  this  by  simple  distillation  is 
so  efficacious,  the  erecting  an   extempore  still  with  such 
utensils  as  are  found  on  board  of  every  fhip,  is  so  practi- 
cable, as  to  authoriie  the  afsertion,  that  this   desideratum 
is  satisfied  to  a  yery  useful  degree.     But  though  this  has 
been  done  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  though   its  reali- 
ty  has  been  establiftied  by  the   actual  experience  of  seve- 
ral vefsels  which  have  had  recourse  to  it,  yet    neither  tha 
fact  nor  the  procefs  is   known  to  the   mafs  of  seamen,  to 
whom    it   would  be  most  useful,   and    for   whom  it  was 
principally  wanted.     The    secretary  of  state  is   therefore 
of  opinion,  that  since  the  subject  has  now  been   brought 
under  observation,  it  (hould  be  made'the  occasion  of  dif- 
seminating  its  knowledge  generally  and  effectually  among 
the  seafaring  citizens  of  the   United  States.     The  loUow- 
ing  is  one  of  the  many  methods  which  might  be  proposed 
for  doing  this.     Let  the  clearance   for  every  vefsel  sail- 
ing from  the    ports  of  the  United  States,   be  printed    oil 
a  paper,  on  tht  back  whereof  (hall  be  a  printed    account 
of  the  efsays  which  have  been   made  for   obtaining  freflt 
from  salt  water,  mentioning  (hortly  those  which  have  be^ii 
unsuccefsful,  and  more  fully  those  which  have  succeeded  v 
describing  the  methods  which  have  been  found  to  answer 
for  constructing  extempore   stills  of  such   implements   as 
are  generally  on  board  of  every  vefsel  j  with  a  recommen- 
dation in  all  cases,  where  they  (hall  have  occasion  to  resort 
to  this  expedient  for  obtaining  water,  to  pvbliih  the  re- 
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lult  of  their  trial  in  some  gazette  on  their  return  to  the 
United  States }  or  to  communicate  it  for  publication  to  th« 
o{Hce  of  the  secretary  of  state,  in  order  that  others  may, 
by  their  succefs,  be  encouraged  to  make  similar  trials,  and 
be  benefitted  by  any  improvements  or  new  ideas  which 
may  occur  to  them  in  practice.  Th.  Jefferson. 
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iVit  an  J  humour  ^re  to  ran  talenli  m  the  frmnt  Hay  that  the  Editor  grttft 
at  aiy  thing  of  that  kind  vihertvir  he  can  find  it,  r  on  •uhaievtr  tubjict 
it  triatt,  The  following  piece,  though  it  might  not  have  ranktd  among  tht 
firit  rate  froductiont  in  the  daji  of  an  Arbunbnot  or  fi  Sviift^  eciufiti  « 

diitinguiped  nicbt  in  the  preitnt  day .  ■»..' 

hgUside  December  3.  1792. 
I,  A.  B.  having  verified  my  power  to  take  under  my  con* 
sideratlon  whatever  I  please,  and  to  resolve  whatever  I 
choose  to  resolve,  have  met  with  myself  this  3d  day  of 
December  1792,  being  an  organised  body,  elected  myself 
preses  of  the  meeting.  Having  taken  the  chair  accordingly. 

Resolved  ist,  That  those  who  have  nothing  to  do  have 
most  time  to  serve  the  people,  and  that  as  many  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  present  reform  societies  are  of  thii 
clafs  much  may  be  expected  from  their  exertions. 

Resolved,  iiUy,  That  those  who  arc  peevilh  and  discon< 
tented,  whether  from  natural  temper,  or  disappointed  am- 
bition, being  alive  to  their  own  greivances  are  best  quali- 
fied to  discover  those  of  others;  and  as  it  is  believed  that 
several  of  the  members  of  the  said  societies  are  of  this 
descripHon,  the  public  may  depend  dn  their  zeal  and 
activity  In  fifhing  for  caases  of  difsatisfaction. 

Resolved ,  ^dly.,  That  fools  have  always  the  highest  pof- 
sible  opinion  of  their  own  wisdom,  which  they  evince 
by  perpetually  giving  advice  and  direction  to  others  j  and 
the  great  pains  and  expence  the  present  reform  societie* 
j^avc  been  at  to  inform  the  good  people  of  this  country 
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what  a  best  for  them,    would  be  a  proof  of  their  folly, 
did  not  the  following  Resolutions,  founded  on  principles 
inplicitly  received  by  all  reformers,  put  it  in  the   power 
,  of  any  society  to  be  wise  even  to  infallibility. 

4lhly,  Resolved,  That  it  has  been  resolved  by  all  pa- 
triotic societies,  that,  to  be  free,  a  nation  or  great  society 
has  only  to  will  it  ■,  and  as  a  small  society,  or  even  an  in- 
,  dividual,  is  as  capable  of  willing  as  a  great  one,  and  have 
an  equal  right  to  do  so,  a  small  society,  or  even  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  free wbeacver  svcsh  society  or  iodividual is 
pleased  to  will  it.       *    ^v  :    "^  v 

t   Stbly,  Resolved,    That  as  it  as  easy  to  will  one  thing  as 
another,  if  our  present  reform  societies  fliall  be  pleased 
to    will  themselves  wise,  they  are  wise  ;    therefore,  fully 
.competent  to -direct  public  opin'rn. 

,  6thly,  Resolved,  That  a  woi<.  to  the  wise  is  sufficient, 
uMd  that  a  society  which  adopts,  as  fast  as  they  are  read 
or  spoken,  resolutions  which  the  preses,  without  their 
knowledge  has  prepared  a  month  before  their  meeting, 
is  a  wise  and  deliberative  society. 

-jthly.  Resolved,  That  an  afsembly  of  citizens,  elected 
and  delegated  by  the  people  to  make  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  individual,  and  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
comdunity,  have  no  power  to  make  laws. 

8//»/y,  That  the  self-elected  societies  which  meet    in 

,  oyster  cellars  and  dancing  schools,  iffc.  in-  this  and  other 

towns,  atj?  competent  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of 

-the  country. 

9/A/)',  Resolved,  That  this  .meeting  (hall  correspond 
with  no  other  meeting  or  society  for  reform,  nor  admit  any 
new  member,  though  furniihed  with  the  ticket  of  other 
societies,  but  (hall  continue  to  meet  once  a  week,  and  re- 
solve whatever  it  may  be  judged  proper  to  be  resolved, 
until  the  neeting  of  parliament  (hall  rei^der  its  meetings 

,snnece&ary. 
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A    TABLE    OF    OEMS,    OF    THE    FIRST    AND    8EC0N» 
ORDERS,  BT  ArCTICUS. 

For  the  Bee.  •  V 

Intmduction. 
The  taste  for  natural  history  which  obtains  so  gene- 
rally at  present,  has  made  me  think  of  sending  yoji 
•  table  of  the  first  and  second  orders  of  precious 
stones,  which  I  composed  for  the  use  of  ray  own  col- 
lection }  and  liave  found  so  convenient  and  useful, 
that  it  is  pofsible  others  may  do  the  same,  and  avoid 
frequent  references  to  authors,  when  leisure  does  not 
invite  to  such  research.  t    ^^  ^-s 

The  plan  of  it  is  as  follows  :  '"     ^   \  •;     t 

These  are  gxTcn  in  different  columns.  *  " 

1st,  The  names  of  the  gems,  ancient  and  modern. 
%d,  Their  comparatire  hardnefs,  on  5f  r  Quist's 

plan.  f .;«!.--, '^jf. -- ..-•   «»  :■  >;.»••->- ,^-- 

3</,  Their  colour.  ''  '  ^    -■'-•'■- 

/itb,  Form  of  crystallization,   internal  structure, 

|)roperties,   native  country,  with    some   description 

of  the  largest   and  most  valuable  gems  in  the  pof- 

«efsion  of  sovereigns,  i^c. 

_        •  A 

VOL,  xui.  '  T 
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5/*,  Rarity,  and  mode  of  estimating  gems  of  the 
first  order,  with  the  uses  the  second  are  applied  to. 

6tb,  Specific  gravitr. 

7»A,  Their  component  parti.or  chemical  analysis, 
in  as  many  polunons  as  they  contain  earths,  me- 
tals, %ic.     ' 

To  render  the  tahle  Jft  useful  as  polsible,  every 
discovery,  or  interesting  remark,  made  by  ancient 
«r  modern  authors  on  gems,  is  inserted,  as  far  as  the 
confined  space  will  permit;  particularly  those  of 
Pliny,  Linnaeus,  Wallerius,  Cronstadt,  Bergman,  Pal- 
las, Rome  de  Lisle,  Achard,  Quist,  Brunich,  Kirvan, 
and  Born ;  to  which  the  author  has  added,  the  re- 
marks he  has  himself  made  on  those  of  Rufsia,  du- 
ring a  Ung  residence  in  that  country  ;  with  the  ver- 
^1  observations,  from  time  to  time  communicated  to 
him  by  the  learned  Rufsian  academicians  ;  especially 
those  of  profefsor  Laxman,  inspector  of  the  Siberian 
fofsils,  whose  ofiice  and  residence  in  that  part  of 
the  empire,  (the  Indies  of  Rufaia,  with  respect  to 
minerals  of  all  kinds)  give  him  superior  advantages, 
and  by  whose  afsi&tance  the  author  has  been  enabled 
to  point  out  with  exactnefs,  the  spot  where  each  ar- 
ticle is  found  ;  a  subject  hitherto  treated  very  incor- 
rectly, by  even  the  latest  wi-iter  on  it,  vi%.  Mr 
Brunich,  profefsor  of  natural  history  in  Copenha- 
gen, whose  work  has  been  translated  in  this  city, 
;with  many  mistakes  of  the  kind  alluded  to.  -?  ^  , 

the  chemical  analysis 

Is  taken  from  Bergman,  Kirvan,  Achard,  Klap- 
««tb,  Crell's  cbemical  aonals,  \3c.  but  always  from 
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the   two    first     celebrated    and    accurate    mineriiloo 
gists,  when  the  object  has  been  examined  by  them. 
Explanation  of  a  few  abbreviations. 
Every  thing  has  been  avoided,  as  much  as  pofsiblei 
the   meaning    of  which  is  not  evident  at  first  sight  ; 
however,  a  few   remarks   may  not   be  impropf^r  on 
the   columns,    perfectly  intelligible  to  those  conver- 
sant with  mineralogy.     That  of  comparative  hard- 
nefs  is  taken  from  Mr  Quist's  table,  the  SwediUi  na- 
turalist, as  far  as   his  extends  v  and  the  hardnefs  o£ 
the  reat  are  determined  in  his  manner,  by  scratching 
one  stone  with  another,  or  with  steel.     But    his  ar- 
rangement could  not  be  followed  iu  a  tabic  where  sci- 
entific clafsification  was  observed,  although  it  answe- 
red completely  his  view,  which  was  merely  to  give  an 
idea  of  that    quality  in    gems,  without   attention  to 
the    form    of  their    crystallization,    chemical   analy- 
sis, y<r  *. 

The  hardnefs  of  the  stones  are  exprefsed  by  num- 
bers placed  opposite  their  names,  descending  from 
No.  20  Ctliatofthe  white  diamond,)  which  is  made  the 
point  of  comparison  ;  much  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  learned  and  ingenious  vice  president  of  the  Roy- 
al Society,  the  honourable  Daines  Barrington,  ex- 
prefsed the  comparative  notes  of  singing  birds  some 
years  ago.  It  may  be  worth  remembering,  for  trhose 
who  wifli  to  purchase  precious  stones,  that  all  those 
Qot  harder  than  No.  11,  in  our  table,  may  be  scratch- 
ed with  steel.      •    j'-.;^    M,  ,„>  =;      ^i 

*       ■      * 

*  Mr  Quist  placed  the  t'oncs,  in  h!t  table,  In  such  a  manrer, 
that  every  one  was  hard  en'wjh  tj  scratch  all  below  it  in  thecr- 
lumn. 
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Tlie  column  «f  acids  may  likewi»e  require  a  fcvT 
words  of  explanation  to  some,  as  the  generic  termk 
acid,  is  only  wrote  at  the  top  of  it,  and  the  species 
indicate(»  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  placed  ocer  the 
quantity  found  in  a  stone. 

A.  stands  for  aerial  acid,  or  fixed  air,  r.  fiuor  acid, 
p.  phosphoric,  t.  tungsten,  v.  vitriolic.  ,  f  ' 
-  In  the  column,  iron,  likewise,  the  letter  »,  placed 
over  a  quantity,  indicates  that  the  metal  is  dephlogu- 
ticated,  or  in  the  stats  of  a  calx. 

The  only  remaining  observation,  necefsary  to  ren- 
der the  table  perfectly  intelligible,  is,  that  the  terms 
criental  and  occidental,  as  generally  applied  to  gems', 
is  not  confined  strictly  to  country.  All  the  finest 
hard  stones,  of  an  uncommon  water  and  colour,  art 
comn-  nly  called  oriental,  wherever  they  may  have 
bee  id  ;   as  the  East  Indies,  in  both  ancient  and 

mo  'mes,   has  acquired   the  first  reputation  for 

such  productions;  although  both  America,  and  some 
parts  of  Europe,  furnilh  the  jewellers  with  gems  of 
great  beauty  and  value,  which  are  often  sold  unde? 
the  denomination,  oriental,  as  a  sure  claim  to  prefe- 
rence. Our  Siberian  aque  marine,  for  example,  I 
make  no  doubt  is  sold  iu  other  countries  as  such,  ta 
the  great  profit  of  the  vender  ;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  purchaser  will  be  no  loser  by  the  imposi- 
tion. 

A  few  words  are  likewise  ncccfsary  to  justify 
some  additions,  which  the  author  of  the  table  has 
taken  the  liberty  of  making,  to  render  it  more  gene- 
rally useful,  not  alone  to  men  of  science,  but  to  the 
public  at  large. 
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lit,  He  has  added  to  each  order,  (^but  in  such  a  dew 
tached  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  scientific  ar^^ 
rangement,)  a  few  articles  sold  and  worn  as  gems,- 
although  belonging  to  other  clafaes  of  mineralogy, 
«(z.  the  turquoise  znd  pearl  added  te  the  first  order,- 
the  one  mineralized  ivory,  the  other  a  species  of  ani- 
mal production,  formed  by  a  number  of  coats  or  lay- 
ers, like  other  animal  calculi. 

The  ma/arbite,  so  much  resembling  a  beautiful 
green  stone,  and  as  such  so  much  employed  in  orna. 
mental  trinkets,  he  has  likewise  taken  the  liberty  o£ 
adding  ta  the  secfond  order,  in  the  same  good  inten- 
tion, although  of  metallic  origin ;  a  circumstance  very 
indifferent  tu  the  public  at  Urge.  However,  as  said 
above,  those  heterogeneous  bodies  are  noted  in  a  de- 
tached sect'  >n,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  hurt  the 
feelings  o'>  scientific  nomenclators.  But  for  the  rcsb 
of  his  additions  he  will  make  no  apology,  even  to 
them,  as  they  can  be  defended  on  principles  of  mine- 
ralogy i  or  rather  no  well  founded  scientific  reasons 
can  be  urged  against  the  rank  afsigned  them  as  pre- 
cious stones,  being  generally  either  late  discoveries, 
not  sufficiently  known  when  the  different  systems 
were  formed,  or  such  stones,  as  from  their  beauty, 
Talue,  and  public  estimation,  merit  a  place  in  one  or 
other  of  the  orders  of  precious  stones,  when  no  good 
reason  can  be  given  for  depriving  them  of  it.  How- 
ever,  to  enable  every  one  to  judge  for  himself,  all 
such  additions  are  acknowledged  in  the  article  that 
treats  of  them,  and  the  reasons  given  which  induced 
the  author  to  place  them  there.  The  additions  t* 
the  first  order  axe ;  ■ '    -  -  i>i-  -. 
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Iht garnet  ^n^' tourmaline,  nor.  generally  clafsed  in 
it  by  authors,  although  not  entirely  innovations  of 
his  own  ;   as  will  be  seen  in  the  table. 

The  opal  and  cat's  eye,  two  valuable  and  beau, 
tiful  gems,  in  high  estimation,  universally  exclu- 
ded, for  reasons  which  fhould  not  even  influence  in 
a  rigid  system  of  mineralogy  ;  far  lefs  in  a  tabla 
for  the  use  of  the  public  in  general,  as  he  has  endea- 
voured to  fbow  in  the  body  of  his  little  work. 

The  additions  to  the  second  order  are  much  more 

numerous. 

The  vitreous  calcidony,  ot  semi-opal  of  Mt  Born  ; 
the  sive  stone  of  Rufsia  ;  the  adularia  from  mounr. 
Gothard  in  Switzerland  ;  the  iris,  a  variety  of  the  a- 
dularia  ;  the  gerasole  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  ;  the 
moon  stone  from  Ceylon  ;  the  labrador  from  Ameri- 
ca and  Rufsia  ;  the  curious  gteen  felt- spar  of  Sibe- 
ria. The  last  six,  only  varieties  of  felt-spar,  and  still 
highly  entitled  to  rai.k  with  agates,  ^c.  in  the  second 
order,  or  the  word,  precious,  must  be  omitted  en- 
tirely in  systems  of  mineralogy. 

The  cinate,  the  thumstein,  and  crofs  stone  of  Saxo- 
ny ;  in  Ihort  the  whole  genus  oi/horls,  in  which  there 
are' several  new  discoveries  from  Siberia  and  othec 
countries,  highly  deserving  a  place  in  the  second  or- 
der at  least.  .    ^ 

The  Venus  and  fhetis'  hair  stones  of  Siberia,  the 
one  containing  capillary  red,  the  other  green  Ihorl  f 
and  avanturine  from  Cape  Gate  in  Spain,  the  very 
existence  of  which  stone  seems  to  have  been  doubted 
by  many  naturalists,  and  its  nature  unknown  to  most 
of  the  rest.     Se .  eral  more  are  mentioned  in  the  text 
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although  they  du  not  appear  in  the  column  of  names, 
where  only  such  are  placed  as  the  author  thinks  can- 
not b<j  denied  a  rank  in  the  clafs  of  precious 
stones. 

It  would  probably  amuse,  Mr  Editor,  some  of 
your  readers,  to  give  here,  at  the  end  of  the  explana- 
tion of  the  table,  a  fliort  state  of  the'^question  so 
often  alluded  to  above,  »/».  the  reasons  that  havA 
determined  systematic  writers  on  mineralogy,  to 
give  or  refuse  a  place  to  certain  stones  in  the  two 
orders  oi  gems. 

Anciently,  hard  stones  of  the  silicious  genus,  ia 
ather  respects,  of  lustre,  value,  rarity,  price,  and  pub- 
lic estimati  n,  intitled  to  the  appellation  of  precious 
stones  or  gems,  might  have  been  placed  there  with- 
out impropriety  ;  but  since  chemistry  has  been  s« 
ably  and  properly  called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  minera- 
logist, it  has  been  discovered,  that  the  argillacious 
earth  predomin^ates  in  the  composition  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  finer  gems  ;  and  some  systematic 
writers  would  willingly  determine  the  first  order  by 
that  leading  character,  wfiich  would  undoubtedly  be 
convenient  and  scientific  if  practicable  ;  but  in  that 
case,  the  diamond,  composed  mostly  of  the  jnflam- 
mable  principle,  joined  to  an  unknown  earthy  basis 
in  small  proportion,  must  be  excluded.  The  jargon, 
or  adamantine  spar,  commonly  termed  the  soft  dia- 
mond, must  likewise  be  excluded,  as  a  new  earth, 
taking  its  name,  predotr.iaates  greatly.  The  aqua 
marine,  admitted  likewise  by  all  writers  to  a  ranjc 
in  the  first  order,  must  be  rejected  by  a  late  analy- 
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t  (if  accurate,)    as   the  siUcious   earth   predoxnu 
«ates  coi.8iderably.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

,    If  transparencies  and  lustre  inouw 
..".irteof  ^miWon,  then  many  r"";'*l! 
Lb.  r«el,ed  into  *e  ««  order,  .""'">««*' 
"cond,  where  I  h.v.  only  ventured  to  P'>«  *™; 

.,5U  greater  inHnsUteney  w»ld  ensue  ;  fo.  one  o£ 

'hetrst  mineralogist,  of  the  T  "" '"•'^"i"^ 
,h.  a^hya,  because  its  inferior  speerfic  gra.  V. 
(ody  fro™  ..6  to  ..,.)  W  l.,m  to  -f"  * 
Lm,o  be  of  a  different  nature,  and  even  opp«.K 
foThe  rest  i  but  the  sa».  reasoning  has  not  led  h  m 
o  'd"t.heV.«.,  although  its  speciao  gravrty 
Uf  omJ-S  to%..88i  and  some  of  it.  var«ue.  of 
ireatvaL,  beauty,  and  public  ='»-'-;  ™,\^, 

iock  ruby  of  the  moderns.  ,        »-r  i 

The  Lnu.  of  the  ancieuts,  Ukew.se,  a  beaut.ful 
„d  .arnet,  incUning  a  little  to  yellow,  a  vanety  of 
which,  with  a  brownilh  tint,  front  Greenland,  ts  sold 
iv  the  iewcUers  for  a  hyacinth. 
.  ,  *V  1  objections  would  lay  against  admUttng  n^- 
■'   «rnlco.,muetiou  as    a."';  for,  rn  that  case,  the 
-   teautiful    ruby-coloured  Ihorl,  'f  J  .^-7:;^  J 
Siberia   by    Mr  Hermon,    described  in  my  second 
„    «d       n,u«  be    received  >  as    its  —"«"-- 
,     i„    exactly  like  that  of  the  finer  gems,  as  is  the 

;:  te'c"  <'-P'""'  «>■"'•  '""^  '°°"'  % 

.     jiii  the  same  country.  .  n^**^  V' 
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And  as  to  external  form  of  crystallization,  so 
long  held  by  writers  as  the  great  distinguifliing 
character,  I  can  produce  from  my  own  collection, 
in  the  genus  of  fliorl  alone,  specimens  affecting  the 
crystallization  of  most  of  the  finest  gems.  % 

After  this  little  disquisition,  I  hope  I  (hall  find 
«cuse  for  not  adhering  to  any  one  distinguilhing 
character  yet  devised  by  mineralogists ;  but  form- 
ing my  two  orders  from  the  value,  beauty,  rarity, 
and  public  estimation  of  gems,  under  the  restricti- 
ons mentioned  above. 

By  the  above  description  of  my  table,  Mr  Editor, 
you  will  see  that  it  cannot  be  upon  a  very  small 
scale,  although  still  contained  in  a  large  flieet  of 
paper;  so  that,  fliould  it  prove  too  extensive  for  the 
Bee,  you  have  my  permifsion  to  print  it  separately, 
and  dispose  of  it  with,  or  without  the  number  of 
your  work,  containing  its  explanation,  as  the  taste 
of  your  difierent  subscribers  may  lead  to  have  them 

separately  or  together*.     Yours, 

Arcticus. 


Imperial  Oirpi  of  NMt  Cadet 
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*  The  Etf.Airhas  found  it  ufcefsary,  far  the  ewiveniencf  of  filiing 
up,  to  alter  the  d'-ipo!  tVm  '  t!i«  pnU  a  VluU.  Inttea-  of  the  tatuUr 
form,  which  is  alway*  uoubiesotne  in  a  small  'tci  book,  he  hai  ar- 
ranged it  un:ier  distinct  heads,  itaining  preci.  stones  of  thejrit  and 
of  tne  iKontl  ordtrt.  Each  denomination  of  atones,  .en,  fbrmi  a  diatinct 
clafi,  in  which  follows,  in  order,— The  names,  ancient  nd  modem.— 
Hardiiefs  and  specific  gravity,  including- thr  whole  mi.jj:  of  each  iIjAj 
as  far  as  they  h;ive  been  ascertained.— Varn  es,  and  analysis,  it  which  is 
I  included  all  the  particulars  respecting  e*  variety,  as  far  as  they  h«e 
t  keen  yet  ascertained}  in  this  department,  the  fullowiiis  abbrei'iations  occur-. 
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It  is  the  glory  and  characteristic  of  the  Uws  of 
Great  Britain,  tha,t  they  put  the  lives,  the  liberties, 
and  properties,  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  on  » 
more  certain  footing,  than  the  laws  of  any  other 
State  or  nation  in  the  puiverse.  In  Britain,  every 
man  is  considered  as  a  constituent  member  of  the 
atate  ;  aud  every  member  of  the  state  enjoys  equal 
protection  and  security.  It  is  this  freedom  and 
security,  which  has  raised  the  yeomanry  of  Great 
jBrit'iin,  to  a  degree  of  importance  and  estimation, 
which  they  enjoy  in  jio  other  state. 

It  there  is  a  single  trace  of  feudal  tyranny  and 
jflespotism  now  remaining  ancjong  us,  it  is  in  the 
game  laws.  It  is  owing  to  this  sort  of  despotism 
being  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  constitution  of  the  feu- 
da}  kingdoOEis,  that  it  has  continued  to  flourilh  8» 
'long  and  so  vigorously.  The  severity  of  the  forest 
laws  are  well  known.  Almost  ail  the  Englilh  princea, 
from  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  were  great  hunters; 
William  the  coaqueror,  himself,  was  fond  of  the 
*hace,  [i299f]     His  *oo,  William  Rufus,  it  is  weU 

If.  hardnefs;  Sp.  Or.  »pecific  gravity }  Arg.  argillacioui  j  Sil.  »ilicioiu.5 
,Cal.  calcaieous  esubt}  M.  denoting  mild ;  C.  caustic,  or  calx,  when  join- 
ed with  an  earth  or  metal ;  Ir.  iron  j  Bar.  barytes  5  Mag.  magneiia  5  Nik. 
•  jiikti.  To  these  are  added,  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  made  ana- 
lysis. Particulars  that  have  not  yet  been  ascertained,  are  always  left  un- 
/I'.lcd  up;— Form.— Structure.— Laigest.— Where  found.— Value  «nd  usej, 
.■Un4«.esch  bead,  all  the  patticuJa^s  «spec  ing  it,  are  severall;  arranged. 
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known,  lost  his  life  hunting  in  the  ntw  forest  ia 
Hampfljire.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  the 
laws  made  for  the  preservation  of  game  fliould  be- 
severe  and  opprefsive.  A  mitigation  of  some  of 
these  laws  constitutes  a^aterial  part  of  the  great 
charter  obtained  from  king  John;  [121 5  ;]  and  a 
farther  explanation  of  them,  exprefsly  constitutes 
What  was  called  the  charter  of  fomts,  obtained 
from  the  same  prince. 

Many  of  our  Scottiih  princes  were  alSo  pafsion- 
ately  fond  of  the  chace.  Alexander  in.  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  when  hunting  in  Fifeflbire ; , 
[^285;]  James  V.  was  fond  of  hunting  ;  and  his 
grandson,  James  VI.  was  a  perfect  Nimrod.  The 
equivocal  disaster  which  he  is  said  to  have  met  with 
at  Perth,  [1599,]  ^^°^  the  earl  of  Gowry  and  his 
brother,  happened  when  he  was  hunting  near  that 
place. 

When  the  feudal  princes  took  so  much  delight  in 
this  amusement,  it  was  natural  for  the  great  lords 
and  barons  to  fbllow  their  example.  Accordingly,, 
many  of  them  had  hunting  forests,  secured  by  the 
Same  laws  and  regulations  as  the  princes  had  theirs. 
Great  hunting  matches  were  the  proudest  exhibiti- 
ons of  their  grandeur,  wealth,  and  power.  Some  of 
these  fetes  continued  so  late  as  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  aad  part  of  the  entertainments  furniflied 
to  her  majesty,  on  the  memorable  visit  fhe  paid  to 
her  favourite,  the  magnificent  earl  of  Leicester  [ab»ut 
1570*]   is  said  to  have  consisted  of  hunting  match- 
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Indeed,  it  must  be  acknowledged,   that-^ the   fa- 
tigue,  and  exploits  of  the  chace.   are  perhap.  the 
.ist    natural  pastime,,   for  a  warl.ke  prmce,  and 
martial  nobility,  in  the  intervals  «f  peace.     In  those 
days  learning   was  neglected,  ^rade  was  held  con- 
tempt,  and   even    agriculture    w«^  held    in    htt  e 
estimation-,    the   great   body    o     the   P-I^e  ^  - 
slaves,  devoted  to  the   will  and  pleasure  of  the.r  su- 

^'firU  degrees  the  principles  of  the  Britifh  con- 
stitution  began  to  gather  strength.     Literature   was 
cultivated;  trade   was  followed  and  protected  ;  and 
-   grulturc  was  honoured  and  esteemed.  The  hberty 
and  property  of  the   people  were  secured  by  law  ; 
and,  at  length,  the  constitution  of  this  country  came 
to   be,   what  it  is  at  present,  the  pride  of  Us   <.wn 
people,    and    the    admiration    of    foreign     nations- 
Then  every  man  could  say.   "  My  house   is  my 
castle  ;  my  farm  is  my  garrison,  into  which  no  man 
has  right  to  enter  without  my  pernafsion. 
'"At'thistimeit  would  scarcely  be  -gi-d    ha^^ 
the  game  laws  ftould  be  a  disgrace  on  the  Bniito 
atute  book.     Nor  would  it  readily  be  imagine^ 

hat  it  fliould  be  enacted  into  a  law,  m  the  mild  and 
nghtened  reign   of  George    HI.    [t770  Stat     10. 

can  icl  •«  that  all  person,  killing  game,  on  any  pre- 
n'^e  whatever,  above  an  hour  before  sunrise  or 
after  snn-set,  ftiall,  without  respect  to  sex  or  quality. 
:nd  w Uhout'any  alternative  or  redemption  be  com^ 
Litted  to  prison  for  three  months  at  least  ;  and  be 
^y  whipt  at  noon  day,  in  the  prison  where 
the  town  is  situated*" 
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Although  the  game  laws,  as  they  stand,  certainly 
entitle  gentlemen  of  a  certain  description  to  foUow 
after,  and  kill  game,  both  on  their  own  estates,  and 
en  the  estates  of  others,  when  permifsion  is  obtained; 
yet  these  laws  do  not  certainly  entitle  them  to  in- 
jare  the  property  of  their  neighbours  in  this  pur- 
suit. The  good  sense  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  su- 
preme courts,  both  of  this  country,  and  o£  England,^ 
have  settled  ^his  matter  beyond  dispute. 

The  late  decisions  in  the  cases  of  the  marquis  of  ^ 
Tweeddale  against  Mr  Hamilton  of  Pencaitland,  and' 
others;  [1778 ;]  and  of  captain  Livingston  of  Pavkhall 
against  the  earl  of  Breadalbane  ;   [1789  J ]  «"<*  ™any 
other  casesi  have  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt.     In 
these  cases,  the  pleadings  of  the  Uwycrs  ^re  ingenious 
acute  ;  and  every  argument   is  used  for  the  hunters-^ 
that  can  pofsibly  be  suggested. 

But  in  these  days,  all  the  arguments  that  can  be 
used  for  a  sportman's  injuring,   and  breaking  into 
the  grounds  of  his  neighbour,  or  insulting  him,  ap- 
pear weak  and  frivolous ;    for  it  is  not  imagined, 
that  a  plea  can  be  urged,  or  a  consideration  suggest- 
ed, to  authorise  a-gentleman,  in  pursuit  of  game,  to- 
injure  or  insult  his  neighbour.     Tlie  respect  and  in-, 
dependency  of  the  people ;   and,  in  particular*  of  the 
body  of  farmers  ;  the  favour  that  is  justly  fliown  to 
agriculture,  and  whatever  tends  to  promote  it,  as 
planting  and  inclosing    of  ground;   the   quiet   and 
good  government  of  the  country ;  and  the  efficacy 
and  inforcement  of  the  laws,  all  tend  to  diseou^a^^e 
any  Ti9latiens  of.the  public  gface  in  this  wayi/       | 
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All  odr  best  writers  on  the  laws,  and  on  the  ge- 
fteral  principles  of  civil  liberty,   both  in    England 
and  Scotland,  condemn  the  severity  of  the  game  laws; 
Blackstone,  in  entering  on  the  subject  of  the   game 
laws-,  says,  [B.  ii.  0^17.]   "  That,  However  defensible 
the  provisions  of  the  law   may  be  in  general,  on  the 
footing  of  r«ason,   or  justice,    or   civil    policy,   we 
must,  notwithstanding,  acknowledge,  that,  in  their  pre* 
sent  fliape,  they  owe  their  immediate  origin   to  slat 
Very."     It  is  also  well  observed  by  an  elegant  writer 
on  the  crimihal  laws  of  England,  [cap.  23.]    "  That 
every  wanton,  caustlcfs,  or  unnecefsary  act  of  autho* 
rity,  exerted  by  the  legislature  over  the  people,  is 
tyrannical  and  unjustifiable ;    for  evtry  member  of 
the  state,  is,  of  right,  intitlcd  to  the  highest  pofsiblfe 
degree  of  liberty  which  is  consistent  with  the  safety 
and  well  being  of  the  state."     The    same  sentiment 
Was  elegantly  and   strongly  exprefsed  by  Cicero,  in 
his  oration  for  Gluentius  :     '*  Legum  denique  idcirck 
gmnes  sertiiumus,  et  Hheri  ejse  pofiumus.''* 

The  Roman,  or  civil  law,  is  said  not  to  have  knowtl 
any  distinction  as  to  the  article  of  game  ;  but  that  it 
forbadt  any  man  to  hunt  or  sport  in  another  man's  proi. 
perty  without  his  consent;  which  appears  tobeareai 
tfonable  restriction.  The  present  civil-prohibitions  toolt 
their  rise  at  the  time  when  the  barbarians  overran 
the  Roman  empire,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
great  kingdoms  of  Europe  ;  when  the  commander* 
of  the  conquering  armies  found  it  convenient  to  disii 
arm  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  countries,  and 
{«tcel  out  the  laads  among  their  own  followers^,  t*' 
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break  the  spirit   of  the  people,  in  order  to  establilh 
their  own  despotism. 

But  the  intention  of  laws  is  sometimes  defeated  by 
their  severity.  When  Peter  i.  of  Rufsia  made  a  law, 
that  v/hoever  'preferred  a  Jahe  complaint  to  him, 
ihouM  suffer  death,  it  put  m  entiri;  stop  to  all  appli. 
cations  of  this  sort.  When  the  same  prince  ordered  his 
subjects  to  cut  off  their  beards,  the  Rufsians  resisted 
the  order,  not  from  a  belief  that  liberty  consisted 
in  an  exemption  from  being  fhaven,  but  that  they 
considered  the  edict  9f  a  wanton  and  opprefsive  act 
of  power. 

When  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  i|i 
the  reign  of  James  i.  it  .was  made  felony  for  a  per- 
son infected  with  the  plague  to  converse  with  stran- 
gers, it  was  impoisible  to  object  to  a  severity,  which 
although  fatal  to  individuals,  was  efsential  to  the 
general  safety  of  the  people.  But  when  iu  the  close 
of  the  i8th  century,  in  the  reign  of  George  iii.  it 
is  made  a  capital  crime  to  cut  down  a  cherry  tree  in 
an  orchard*,  the  thinking  part  of  mankind  must  lis- 
ten to  such  a  law  with  irreverence  and  horror ;  for 
they  know  that  the  evil  to  be  prevented,  is  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  violence  of  the  preventative.  ,, 

Supposing  a  sportsman  in  pursuit  of  ga^e  to  en- 
ter a  farmer's  cultivated  fields,  to  break  down  his 
•fences,  to  trample  his  grain  or  pastures,  and  when 
challenge'd  for  such  trespafs,  to  use  threatening,  or 
Abusive,  or  insulting  language,  the  farmer  is  certain- 
ly fully  justified,  in  the  first  place,  in  endeavouring 

*  Tkii  law  ought  to  have  be;n  psiticularly  quoted.  Ijijt, 
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-lopreVeDt  the  trespafsi  and,  in  the  second  place, 

•  in  resisting  any  riolence  that  may  be  offered  him  ; 

and,  finally,  he  is  well  founded  in  an  action  of  dama- 

Kes  for  the  injury  done  him. 

For  as  to  supposing  the  sportsman  to  have  any 
foundation  for  an  action  against  the  farmer,  for  pre- 
tention  or   resistance,  it  is  ridiculous  and  absurd. 
The  sportsman  is  the  aggrefsor;    and  in  meetmg 
^ith  interruption,  he  only  pays  the  penalty  of  his 
intrusion.     This  is  known  to  be  the  present  spirit  of 
the  law ;  and  a.  the  general  liberty  and  security  of 
the  subject,  become  every  day  more  the  concern  of 
the  legislature,  it  is  hoped  that  these  laws  will  con- 
tinue to  be  more  and  more  liberally  interpreted    . 

The  illustrious  Bacon  defines  good  laws  in  these 
words,  with  which  I  conclude  these  remarks.      Lex 

bona  ceoseri  pofsit.  qu»  .it  ^f  ™'^»'°"!  ^^^^Xf* 
cepto  justa,  cxecutione  como-^da,  cum  forma  politic 
cLtU  et  generans  virtutem  in  .ubdit.s."  But  it 
isfeareJ  the  game  laws  d«  not  faU  under  this  de- 
ficription.  ,t  ■  v  ;.  ->   ..  »«:'.-    «.»<>'- 

,:r .........  ."i-.;-/-:tr,x:.» 

c.iie  no  man  can  know  when  nr  r        o  regulated  tWtf , 

,ule  of  cond.ct  that  a  good  cUuen  ""  ^^  "  '"'"'J'^.^;,, ,{ .ocl.ty 
i.theUw;  «='"-K»>»»''*''''*";'^.:  77JS^,t^Jitbe  made. 
t,.uppo«  the  law  agn^st  *«■>  '"J^'-.^.^Jit",  .fpllcaMe  to  t^ 
Vrhen  .  change  »f-"7;7«;,7;:;: i:,";';  Jhi.e  U  coa.lnu..  i. 
.:ate  of  .ode.y.  '^^  °;\'  ^^  j ^^r  f.  U  wUh  impuni^  We. 
■tore,  ao  person  ought  to  ^     »o«^»°  '       *  „„^  ^e  loaded  wUh  -h  a 

;;:,:j;:r;;::ir^r:toen.p.e„....^;.^ 
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Shakespeare,  who  had  the  singular  talent  of  turn- 
ing his  genius  to  every  train  of  ideas,  has  touched 
the  affair  of  family  honour  with  his  usual  delicacy. 

'•  Peace  !  master  marquis.  You're  a  malapert  ! 
Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current. 
O !  that  your  young  nobility  could  judge  what  'twere 

to  lose  it  and  be  miserable  ! They  that  stand  high 

have  many  blasts  to  (hake   them  ;  and   if  they  fall 
they  dafli  themselves  to  pieces."  Rich.  in. 

The  subject  is  not  exhausted  ;  but  let  these  obser- 
vations suffice.     In  the  meantime  I  am,  'iSc. 

OcMO.  1792.  N£RVA». 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS 

BY  TIMOTHY  SOBSR. 

For  the  Bee.  -J 

**  It  is  all  a  tale"  said  Will  to  one  of  his  female 
cousins,  who  spoke  of  going  to  church  next  day. 
'•  My  brother  and  I  are  to  have  «  ride  into  the  coun- 
try." The  lady  Vas  (hocked  at  the  rudenefi  of  the 
declaration,  and,  instead  of  an  approving  smile. 
Will  was  rewarded  with  a  frown.  This  young 
gentleman  was  placed  early  in  life  at  a  distance  from 
those  whose  more  immediate  duty  it  was  to  guide 
his  unprf/ctised  years  }  and  thus  left  at  liberty  in 

*  The  Editor  has  ui<d  the  liberty  to  flioiten  this  paper  a  little  \  for 
which  he  hopes  to  obtain  the  forgivenefs  of  the  ingenious  writer.  Every 
■erton,  as  he  justly  observesi  must  be  sensible,  without  any  argumtirt  to 
prove  it,  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  chaxac  er  of  a  gtrntman,  ani 
consequently  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  duiies  of  an  cff.cer,  to  iii- 
jure  aiy  person  without  (iving  them  ample  compensation,  far  Ufs  t>  insul^ 


or  abuse  them. 
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the  choice  of  his  companions  and  pkasures,  he  soon 
exchanged  the  sober  principles  which  had  been  care- 
fully instilled  into  him,  for  others   more  flattering 
and   fafcionable.      When  he   made   the  above  opeti 
and    frank    acknowledgement   of  his   opinions    the 
other  evening,  he  was  just   come   from  a  friend's 
house,  where  he  had  dined,  and  done  honour  to  the 
excellent  quaiity  of  the  wines,  by  carrying  off  with 
him  a  very  decent  quantity.     Inspired  and  elevated 
with  the  entertainments  of  the  table  from  which  he 
had  lately  rise  1,  Will  was  ambitious,  in  the  absence 
of  those  whose  years  and  authority  would  have  been 
a  restraint,  of  fhowiog  his   superiority  to   vulgar 
wcaknefses  and  prejudices.     Whetlier  he  expected 
that  such  a  bold  dihcovery  would  recommend   him 
more  strongly  to  the  favour  of  the  ladies,  I  will  not 

de^rmine. 

As  I  found  myself  altogether  unqualified  for  join- 
ing in  that  sor     of  polite  conversation,  which  the 
gentleman  h;  .1   it  ^reduced,  and  seemed  desirous  of 
continuing,  with  the  help  of  his  younger  brother, 
•who    has    imbibed    the    same    generous    and    en- 
larged   sentiments,   I    instantly    withdrew,  leaving 
Will  and  his  cousins  to  manage  the  matter  between 
them.     For  my  own  part,  I  am  still  resolved  f  per- 
sist in  that  primitive  practice  of  observing  the  Sab- 
bath day,  which  can  do  me  no  manner  of  harm,  till 
my  understanding  fliall  be  90  far  enlightened,  as  to 
perceive,  with  Will,  that  the  Chi;istian  religion  is  all 
a  tale.     If  it  be  a  tale,  as  Will  says,  and  he  no  doubt 
lias  bis  reasons,  sure  it  is  a  good  one. 
Nov.  13.  1791.  liMOTiiY  Sober, 
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LUCUBRATIONS  OF  TIMOTHY  HAIRBRAIN. 
To  the  Editor  of  iht  Bee. 


Th'  excefi  of  every  virtue  la  a  vice^ 

It  ii  go. id  t'l  bi-  g  0.1,  l)iit  not  ta  be  too  goodi 

Re  not  righteous  overmuch. 


Van. 

PudVEIir. 

ti  LY  Bib  LI. 


It  is  a  trite  exprefsion,  Mr  Editor,  and  therefore  a 
just  one,  that  a  looker-on  often  sees  more  of  the 
game  than  the  player.  This  gives  me  an  advantage 
in  my  garret,  that  others  who  are  more  keenly  en- 
gaged in  the  bustle  of  the  world  do  not  enjoy.  What 
a  blcfsing  it  would  be  to  France  if  there  were  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  garreteers^  such  as  myself,  to  be- 
come impartial  spectators  of  what  is  going  forward 
there  !  provided  that,  like  me,  they  too  could  pub- 
li(h  their  observations  to  the  world,  whenever  the 
»pirit  moved  them  so  to  do.  But  alas  !  I  fear  it  i» 
in  this  land,  alone,  that  this  kind  of  freedom  can  be 
enjoyed.  And  long  may  we  enjoy  it  !  for  the  liber- 
ty of  the  prefs  is  the  palladium  of  this  island.  Whea 
that  fhall  be  lost,  all  will  be  gone.  But  1  hope  never 
to  see  t'he  day  when  that  Ihall  happen  ;  for  it  would 
be  the  most  dismal  day  that  ever  Britain  experien- 
ced. 

As  I  was  taking  my  solitary  stroll  along  the 
street,  as  has  been  my  custom  for  thirty  years  past, 
to  spy  what  I  could  spy<  I  happened  to  walk  along 
the  North  Bridge  behind  two  gentlemen,  who,  by 
their  accent,  seemed  to  be  foreigners,  though  they 
spoke  our  language  very  well  ;  and  as  they  were 
speaking  louder  than  the  usual  pitch,  I  was  natural- 
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\y  induced  to  attend  to  their  conversation.     One  ot 
them  told  the  other  that  his  wife  had  been  alsaulted 
last  night  upon  the  street  when  going  home,  in  com- 
pany  with  himself,  by  some  young  fellows,  who  im- 
pudently came  up  to  her,  and  desired  to  have  a  kifs  ; 
observing  that  thi^  city  must  be  under  very  bad  po- 
lice, indeed,  when  such  atrocious  proceedmgs  could 
be  tolerated.     The  other,  with  great  warmth,  in- 
veighed against   such   Ihameful    inattention    in   the 
L  i3trate!.  and  observed,  that  there  would  have 
been  no  harm  in  poignardmg  fellows  who  could  be 
guilty  of  such  atrocities.     I  drugged  up  my  ftioul- 
ders,  and  quietly  walked  off,   saying  in  my  mmd 
.«  U  is  good  to  be  good,  but  not  to  be  too  good.       1 
hate  these  poignards  most  abominably  ;  and  I  am  not 
over  fond  of  that  kind  of  rigid  police,  that  would 
put  a  man's  life  in  danger  for   an   innocent  piece  of 
Luth^ul  levity.     I  am  now,  Mr  Editor,  an  oldiih 
fellow,  and  not  apt  to  fall  into  extravagancies  of  con- 
duct  myself;  but  I  remember  that  I  was  once  young, 
and  used  to  like  a  little  bit  of  an  innocent  frolic 

''^'  Ut  us  not  be  righteous  overmuch."  I  do  not 
forget  the  case  of  Sirvan,  so  ably  stated  by  Voltaire. 
The  spirit  of  freedom  cannot  exist  where  people 
dare  not  indulge  the  smallest  grain  of  eccentric  ex- 
vavagance.  Let  us  so  moderate  these  youthful  sal- 
lies  as  to  prevent  mischief;  but  under  the  pretext 
of  strict  police  let  us  take  care  not  to  crulh  the  spirit 

of  freedom.  ,•    ,     r     u       T 

In  pursuing  my  peregrinations  a  little  farthef,  1 

stopped  into  a  bookseller's  ftiop,  where  two  other 
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gentlemen  were  conversing  with  an  equal  degree  of 
kcennefs.  From  the  tenor  of  their  conversation,  I 
could  soon  perceive  that  they  both  had  been  in  In- 
dia, and  were  of  that  cast  of  men  who  may  be  called 
violent  defenders  of  the  constitution,  and  who  think, 
themselves  at  liberty  to  speak  out  at.  present  on  that 
subject  with  great  freedom,  They  railed  with  pro- 
digious   volubility    against    all   the  friends    of  the 

people,  as  these  gentlemen  tauntingly  named  a  set  of 
men,  who,  about  a  month  ago,  carried  their  heads  on 
high,  but  who  are  at  present  much  chop- fallen,  and 
peaceably  inclined.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  this  veri- 
fies the  old  proverb,  as  my  friend  Sancho  Pancha 
would  have  said,  "  Every  dog  must  have  his  day  ;" 
and  *'  He  that  runs  fast  cannot  run  long  ;"  and 
"  He  must  needs  ride  fast  whom  the  devil  drives." 
These  *'  friends  of  the  people,"  when  they  thought 
they  were  likely  to  have  power,  drove  on  at  a 
furious  rate,  and  thought  every  thing  was  going 
swimmingly  on  with  them ;  but  mark  how  soon  this 
mad  career  has  been  stopped.  Well  it  is  that  the 
bulk  of  the  people  of  this  country  have  so  much 
sense  as  to  check  such  fools  in  their  wild  course. 
But  is  it  not,  thought  I  to  myself,  though  I  uttered 
not  one  syllable,  is  it  not  wonderful,  that  mankind- 
iltould  be  so  fooliih,  as  so  often  to  step  at  once  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  without  being  sensible  they 
are  just  running  thnr  heads,  full  tilt,  against  the 
same  post  that  overthrew  their  opponents.     "  The 

.  excefs  of  every  virtue,  (says  my  motto,)  is  a  vice." 
To  defend  the  constitution  is  a  virtue  ;  but  if,  in 
trying  to  defend  that  constitution,  we  give  too  much 
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p6wer  to  any  one  part  of  it,  we  doubtlefs  overturn 
the  balance  which  constitutes  its  chief  excellence. 
These  two  constitutional  men,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, in  the  abundance  of  their  zeal,  breathed  no- 
thing but  fire,  fury,  and' faggots,  against  every  wri^ 
ter  who  dared  but  to  hint  the  smallest  whisper  about 
abuses  in  administration  ;  but  those  in  particular 
tvho  had  mentioned  pecuhtions  in  India,  or  hurtful 
monopolies,  or  the  evils  that  resulted  from  extended 
conquests,  and  undue  influence  obtained  by  that 
means,  were  treated  without  mercy.  A  pamphlet 
which  was  lately  publifhed  in  Edinburgh,  many  parts 
of  which  I  remember  had  first  appeared  in  your  Bee, 
which,  with  more  force  than  politenefs,  had  pointed 
eut  various  abuses  of  these  kinds,  drew  down  their 
severest  censures.  "  Have  you  that  cursed  pamph- 
let ?"  said  one  of  tliem.  '  What  pamphlet,  Sir  ?' 
said  the  bookseller.  "  The  thing  written  by-^-^ — ■ 
|[here  my  correspondeut  mentioned  a  name  much  and 
justly  respected  in  this  country,  which  I  supprefs,] 
said  he."  *0!  (says  the  bookseller,)  I  suppose  it 
is  the  Political  Progrcfs  of  Britain,  you  mean  P' 
*'  Yes,  the  very  same." — '  Here  it  is.  Sir,  at  your 
service.*  "  What  is  the  price  ?"  '  One  {billing,  Sir.* 
•'  Curse  upon  the  villain  !  H*  says  there  is-  no* 
thing  but   peculation  and   robbery   in   India,    (ad-- 

drefsing  himself  to  his   brother  nabob.) 1   wilt 

pay  the  ihilling,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  burning  it !" — ^— 1  smiled  mentally  again,  and 
betock  me  to  my  travels  once  more,  with  the  old*^ 
proverb  still  uppermost  in  my  mind,  ♦*  It  ia  gooii 
to  be  good,  but  not  to  be  too  good."     And,  like 
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friend  Sancha,  i  added,  '♦  Set  a  b. on  horseback 

and  he  will  ride  to  the  devil,"  so  away  I  went. 

"  You  surprise  me  exceedingly,"  said  a  gentle- 
man to  his  companion,  as  I  came  up  behind  them  at 
the  crofs  ;  "  for  of  all  the  men  I  know,  he  is  among 
the  last,  I  itould  have  supposed  could  have  been 
accused  of  seditious  practices  ;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  he  has  on  all  occasions  been  one  of  the  steadiest 
supporters  of  our  constitution  that  could  any  where 
be  found.  You  must  certainly  be  mistaken."  '  I 
afsure  you,  Sir,  I  am  not.'  "  Well,  this  is  driving 
the  joke  too  far ;  and  I  wifli  they  may  be  aware  of 
the  consequences.  When  they  prosecuted.— —r. 
and   ..  II'.    and  .    [Her*  my  correspondent  had 

several  names  well  known  in  this  place  at  present, 
which  I  supprefs,]  every  one  was  satisfied  that  those 
who  had  been  evidently  propagating  seditious  docr 
trine*  fliould  be  punifhed  for  so  doing.  But  if  a  man, 
the  whole  tenor  of  whose  conduct  and  writings,  ha? 
been  to  inculcate  the  most  moderate  and  rational 
ideas  respecting  government,  fliall  be  subjected  to 
the  dread  of  prosecutions,  imprisonmeru,  and  fines, 
because  he  has  permitted  an  occasional  freedom  of 
censure,  of  abuses  that  all  the  world  naust  condemn, 
I  fhould  think  it  but  a  step  farther  to  establifli  the 
Venetian  state  Inquisition  among  Us.  I  say  once 
more,  therefore,  you  must  be  mistaken.  No  person 
of  sense  can  ever  think  of  making  sjuch  an  attempt 
in  the  present  time.  Besides,  it  were  most  ridicu- 
lous to  make  choice  of  such  a  man  to  try  their  hand 
upon  ;  as  it  notorious  to  all  who  have  read  his  wri* 
tin^s,  that  these  have  tended,  perhaps  more  than  any 
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'  oLs  to  allay  the  popular  fe™.nU  that  lately  pre- 
vailed ;   and»-Here  he  >vas  interrupted  by  a  tnend 
^Tlhiui  him  the  compliments  of  the  season,  so  that 
Tfa   obliged  to  go  on  and  leave  them;  though  I  had 
a ^eat  de'sire  to'stay  that  I  might  have  learnt  wh. 
2  person  was  to  whom  he  alluded      P"»^aps,  M 
Edit'or,  you  may  be  able  to  guefs  who  he  was^     But 
■whoever  it  was.  if  the  character  8^-"°^  ^  "  \*^X^ 
I  am  perfecdy  of  the  same  opmion  wuh  ^^^ J^^^' 
er  •  for  our  constitution  is  so  sound,  notwithstand- 
i„g  all  that  has  been  said  about  it.  that  there  is  no 
fear  but  it  wiU  afford  protection  to  any  gmltlefs  per- 
son      Those  who  are  best  acquainted  wuh  the  his- 
tory of  that  constitution,  know,  that  all  the  most  va- 
luable privileges  it  has  secured  to  the  people    were 
obtained  in  consequence  of  indiscreet  attempts  having 
been  made  to  infringe  these  privileges. 

Wiflikig  you  the  compliments  of  the  season,  and 
.11  succefs  to  your  useful  pubUcation,  I  remam.  as 
heretofore,  your  friend,  as  you  are  pleased  to  caU 

Timothy  Hairbrain*. 
zne. 

Jan.  2.  1793-  * 

•  The  Editor  might  perhaps  fcrm  .  probable  conjecture  in  answer  to  tl,c 
query  of  his  comsHondct ;  bat  this  he  at  present  decline,  i  "-8  P"fect  y 
LvLed,  that  if  any  tMng  of  the  kind  hinted  at  had  been  tntended  t 
could  only  have  proceeded  from  haste  and  m..concept.on  j  and  th«t  no 
TaL  could  result  from  it  to  any  innocent  person.  It  .3  only  .11  mform.d 
persons  who  can  entertain  any  dread  of  the  effect  of  arbitrary  proceed.ngs 
i„  the  present  day;  nor  can  the  Editor  suppose  that  any  person  m  power 
h«  so  little  sense  as  e«r  to  entertain  an  idea  of  the  ppf.lb.l.ty  ot  eftec 
J  tine  any  thing  of  that  sort  jus:  now,  even  m  SeoUand. 
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Till  NOBLE  HER.MIT,  A  FRAGMENT  SOLILOQUY. 
For  the  Bet, 
Hail  lovely  morn'.  Thou  vivifying  beam 
That  gilds  the  orient,  chacing  to  the  west 
The  dimps  and  flinlows  i  i  the  rear  of  night, 
All  hail  1   Ye  blooming  fields,  ye  vernal  grovei 
Array'd  with  beauty,  where  a  thousand  birda 
Mingle  their  meludJei,  I  greet  you  well! 
■Ye  murm'ring  brooks,  ye  rills  and  lofty  rocks, 
Incumbent  u'er  th:s  solitary  vale, 
My  grateful  silutation  ye  deserve  ; 
'■    For  ye  have  granted  me  benigi.  repase, 
., ;  Sweet  pejce  of  mind,  a  d  freedoTi  from  thr  goiJ 

•Of  tyrannising  paf>ian,  precious  gifts 
''    'I'o  him  that  es  im  ites  their  wenh  .tr  ;?ht '.  ^ 

.More  Vitlunbic  far  than  wealth  or  pow'r  : 
'   In  vjiii  amid  the  din  and  pomp  uf  war, 
-,    'Mid  clanging  armour,  burnilh'd  helm  and  s^^ears. 

And  prancing  st'eds,caparis  in'd,  and  all 
^  .The  dread  array  of  marlhali'd  hosts,  in  vain 
i,,;    ']  SvMght  to  find  tliem  !     Calm  cnncentment  flie* 

., ,  To  (hades  andtolicudr.  I  ne'er  beheld 
''  '  'Her  placid  eye  amid  the  glare  of  courts. 
j--i    The  lofty  palace,  the  stupendous  dome. 

The  fretted  roof,  the  iculptur'd  pillar,  hew*       , 
Witli-raie  device  ol  masonry;  the  hall 
With  minstrelsy  resounding,  and  the  feast. 
What  are  they?  the  rcsoit  of  quiet .'   No}      >;    . 
'Of  envy  rather,  nud  cf  bitter  hate, 
•■ii   Calm  q  -iet  I  have  1  found  thee  i  Yet  one  care 
'J   .Alarms  my  bosjm,  like  a  sullen  cloud 

•  Flying  athwart  the  vernal /ky.     My  Armi  le, 
':!.-*  "The  prop  of  my  declining  age,  the  solace 
;  S  .,   And  the  treasure  of  my  soul,  brooks  not 
'  '';>  -A  life  ol  Ion*  retirement  and  of  ease  } 

'Eager  he  pants  for  arms,  anl  lung  ,  by  deeds    - 
-Of  daring  liardihoudf  to  muk  his  name. 
But  1  must  med'cine  this  his  fund  conceit, 
'         And  that  right  Ikillu'ly  ;  for  if  he  knew         <  '' 
The  fame  uf  his  high  ancestry,  deriv'd  v.r., 

From  Odin,  and  the  purple  tide  that  flows 
Impetuous  in  his  veins,  transmitted  pure 
Through  a  long  line  of  heroes,  and  that  I, 
Beneath  the  banner  of  the  holy  Crofs, 
^  .Fought  not  inglorious,  when  bold  Godfrey  led 
The  flow'r  of  Europe  to  Jerusalem, 
Not  all  thewisdu.n  of  tht:  cloister'd  sige, 
Not  all  the  rev'rence  to  his  father  du., 
Could  roin  his  fiery  snul. 
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CHARACTER  OF  THE  ARABS  BY  SIR  Wli  LIAM  JOKES. 

At-L  the  genuine   Arabs  of  Syria  whom  I  knew   in  Eu, 
rope,  those  of  Xeumtn  which  I  saw  in  the  island  of  Hin- 
zuan,  whither  many  had  come  from  Maskat  for    the  pur- 
pose  of  trade,,  and  those  of  Hojoz  whom  I  have  met  in 
Bengal,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Hindoo  inhabi- 
tants  of  these  provinces.     Their  eyes  are  full  of  vivacity, 
their   speech   voluble  and    articulate,    their   deportment 
manly    and    dignified,    their   apprehension    quick,    their 
minds  always  present  and  attentive,  with  a  spirit  »f  inde^ 
pendence  appearing  in  the  countenances  even  of  the  low- 
est among  them.     Men  will  always   differ  in   their   ideal 
of  civilization  -,  each  measuring  it  by   the  habits  and  pre- 
judices of  his  own  country.    But  if  courtesy  and  urbanity, 
a  love  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  the  practice  of  exal- 
ted virtues,  be  a  jVister  measure  of  perfect  society,  we 
have  certain  proof  that  the  people  of  Arabia,  both  on  plains 
and  in  cities,  in  republican   and  monarchial  states,  were 
eminently  civilised,  for  many  agei  before  their  conquest 

of  Persia. 

It  is  deplorable,  that  the  ancient  history  of  this  majes- 
tic race  Ihould  be  so  little  known  in  detail. .  The 
manners  of  the  lfeja%i  Arabs,  which  have  continued  from 
the  time  of  Holonton  to  the  present  age,  were  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  arts  i  and  as  to  sciences,  we 
Jiave  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
any ;  for  the  mere  amusement  of  giving  names  to  stars, 
which  were  useful  to  them  in  their  pastoral  oi;  predatory 
rambles  through  the  deserts,  and  in  their  observations  on 
the  weather,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  material  part 
«f  astronomy.     The  only  arts  in  which  thty  pretended  U> 
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excellence  (I  except  horsemanfhip  and  military  accoin' 
pliiliments)  were  poetry  and  rhetoric.  That  we  have 
none  of  their  compositions  in  prose  before  the  Koran,  may- 
be ascribed,  perhaps,  to  the  little  skill  which  they  seem 
to  have  had  in  writing  ;  to  their  predilection  in  favour 
of  poetical  measure  j  and  to  the  facility  with  which  ver- 
ses are  committed  to  memory.  But  all  their  stories  prove 
that  they  were  eloquent  in  a  high  degree,  and  polsefsed 
wonderful  powers  of  speaking,  without  preparation,  in 
flowing  and  forcible  periods.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  what  was  meant  by  their  book  called  Rawfhim, 
but  suppose  that  they  were  collections  of  their  common 
or  customary  la/r. 

Writing  was  so  little  practised  among  them-,  that  their 
old  poems  which  are  now  accefsible  to  us,  may  almost  be 
considered  as  originally  unwritten.  And  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Samuel  Johnson's  reasoning  onthe  extreme  im- 
perfection of  unwritten  languages,  was  too  general ;  since 
language,  that  is  only  spoken,  may,  neverthelefs,  be  highly 
poliflied,  by  a  people  who,  like  the  ancient  Arabs,  make 
the  improvement  of  their  idiom  a  national  concern,  ap- 
point solemn  afserablies  for  the  purpose  of  displaying, 
their  poetical  talents,  and  hold  it  a  duty  to  exercise  their 
children  in  getting  by  heart  their  mo*t  approved  compo- 
sitions. 

So  great^  on  the  whole,  was  the  strength  of  parts  or  ca- 
pacity, either  natural  or  acquired  from  habit,  for  which 
the  Arabs  were  ever  distinguifhed,  that  we  cannot  be 
surprised  when  we  see  that  blaze  of  genius,  which  they 
displayed  as  far  as  their  arms  extended  ;  when  they  burst, 
like  their  own  dike  of  jfrim,  through  their  ancient  limits, 
and  spread,  like  an  inundation,  over  the  great  empire  o£ 
Iran,    That  a  race  of  Tc'aiJ.  or  Coursers,  as  the  Fersians 


rt-  an  original  Utter.-  T'W  f' 

-  call  them,  "  «ho  drank  the  milk  of  camels,  and  fed  on  h- 
zard,,  (hould  entertain  a  thought  of  subduing  the  k.ngdom 
of  FmV/««,"  was  considered  by  the  general  of  ledtrgerds 
army  as  the  strongest  instance  of  Fortune's  levity  and  mu- 
tability }  but  ferdaun,  a  complete  master  of  Jstattc  man- 
ners,  and  singularly  impartial,  represents  the   Arabs   evea 
in  the  age  oiFeridun,  as  "  disclaiming  any  k.nd  of  depen- 
dence  on  that  monarch-,  exulting  in  their  l.berty,  dehght- 
ing  in  eloquence,  acts  of  liberality,   and  martial  atcheive- 
Jnts-,  and  thus  making  the  whole  earth,  .ays  the  poet, 
Ted  as  wine  with  the  blood  of  their  foes  •,  and  the  a.  hke 
.forest  of  canes  with  their  spears."     Wxth  such  a  charac- 
ter    they  were  likely  to  conquer  any   country   that  they 
Luld  invade  ;  and   if  JU^cnder  hac'  invaded  their  domi- 
nions,  they  would,  unquestionably,  nave  made   an  obsl»* 
uate,  and  probably  a  succefsful  resistance. 
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-i  ■  in  the  present  day.  ,^  ■• 

Varis  in  France  this  sixteenth  day  of  June,  &c. 

EvEH  HONOURED  Sir,  MONPIR.E,  . 

Arxl  my  humble  duty  remembered  to  you,  hoping  yon 
^e  in  good  health,  as  I  am  at  this  present  wrmng.  thi. 
f  to  let  you  know,  that  we  left  Dover  last  Tuesday 
as  three  weeks,  to  sail  upon  the  main  ocean  sea  ,  and  h  - 
74*  bloody  strong  gale  of  wind,  we  got  to  Calbs  in 
W  hours.  But  1  did  not  half  like  it,  for  I  was  mos 
consumed  sea  sick,  and  our  Dick  was  so  abomination, 
bad  tit  1  thought  he  would  have  been  v^vat  re.,  and 
iyM   upon  the  spot.    He  ..utcd  and  cast  up  to  that  de- 
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gree,  as  if  he  would  have  brought  up  his  very  pluck  and 
harslet.  We  had  no  sooner  landed  but  we  hurried  to  the 
governor,  and  then  took  to  the  custonibousc,  where  we 
had  a  mortal  deal  of  trouble  with  my  portraantle ;  and 
Dick  had  like  to  lost  the  bag  where  was  all  my  clean  li- 
nen and  old  (hoes ;  and  as  neither  Dick  nor  I  then  un- 
derstood one  word  of  French,  we  had  like  to  have  been  bam- 
boozled j  but  by  the  help  of  a  well  spoken  Englilh  gentle- 
man, a  very  handsome  bodied  person  in  the  face,  (whom  I 
fotind  was  a  drawer  at  the  Silver  Lion  tavern,  there,J  wc 
got  out  of  that  scrape,  and  he  very  civilly  carried  us  to 
the  house  where  he  had  the  honour  to  serve-  There  we 
lived  in  clover,  and  there  I  met  with  two  Engli(h  travel- 
lers going  to  Paris ;  the  one  a  huffing  young  spendthrift, 
with  a  blue  purple  scarlet  coat  on,  all  bedizened  with  lace  } 
a  silly  puppy,  that  could  neither  play  at  putt  nor  all-fow- 
ers,  but  wanted  me  forsooth  to  play  at  quadrill,  which  I 
knew  no  more  of  than  the  pope  of  Rome  ;  so  I  smelt  the 
boy,  and  (hunned  him.  The  other  was  an  Oxford  scholler, 
just  come  from  Cambridge, — a  mere  ninny  I  His  first  ques- 
tion was,  if  I  was  acquainted  with  the  clafsicks  j  and  I  in 
return  asked  him  if  he  was  acquainted  in  Efsex  ;  and  let 
him  know  you  was  of  the  Quorum,  and  that  I  was  your 
son  and  heir  ;  but  as  for  the  family  of  the  Clafsicks,  I 
was  sure  there  was  no  such  in  our  country,  or  none  of 
note.    Upon  this  he  grinned,  and  turned  away  upon 


and  so  I  found  the  fellow  was  a  foole,  and  I 


any 

his  heelc  j  and  so  1  found  the  lellow  was  a  toole, 
was  glad  I  got  fliecre  of  him,  and  reiolvcd  to  keep  no 
Englilh  gentlemen  company  j  because  first  and  foremost, 
they  spend  their  money  at  no  rate,  and  1  do  not  desire  to 
keep  such  conversation,  because  I  know  it  argufies  no- 
thing ;  and  their  pretences  offriendftiip  arc  nothing  but 
blandation  ;  and  I,  resolving  to  live  within  compafs,  (do 
you  3cc)  designed  to  go  to  Paris  in  a  waggon  j  aod  Dick. 


tf(-  tM  oriiina/ fetttf.  >«■  5- 

#a«  of  the  same  opinion.  But  when  I  called  for  a  rec- 
koning, (blood  and  thunder  !  >  I  may  say  that  there  was 
the  devil  to  pay  ;  but  as  th«!  saying  is,  nectfsUas  non 
habet  teggs;  so  I  paid  it  with  n  good  a  WA\  as  if  I 
had  swallowed  a  hedge-hog.  ^ 

We  set  oat  early  one  morning,  in  company  only  with 
three  Frenchmen,  (^very  clever  gentlemen  indeed.)  One  of 
them  spoke  pretty  good  bad  Englifli,  and  had  been  a  foot- 
man to  a  half-pay  officer  5  the  second  was  a  rope  dancer) 
and  the  third  taught  dogs  to  set,  and  the  like  -,  but  surely 
they  were  the  most  complaisant  gentlemen   that  ever  were 
born  or  christened.     Whatever  I  said,  they  said  so  too  i 
if  I  sneezed,  they  bowed  j  if  I  laughed,  they    did    the 
same  -,  if  I  yawned,  they  stretched  their  jaws,  and  so  forth. 
We  were  ten  days  in  getting  to  Paris.       Sometimes    I 
rode,  and  sometimes  I  walked,  and  pafsed  through  manjr 
towns  and  cities ;  but  I  knew  better  than  to  purzle  mf 
brains  to  remember  their  names,    which    would    argufis 
nothing  at  all,  if  <o  be  I  came  for  improvement,  and  the 
like  of  that.  My  fellow  travellers  were  so  mortal  civil 
to  me,  that  I  could  do  no  lefs  than  bear  their  expenccs, 
though  I  was  forced  to  use  some  violence  (aJ  it  were) 
to  engage  them  to  accept  of  it.    However,  I  lost  nothing 
by  it ;   for,  io  return,  they  taught  me  French  at  fast  a» 
hops,  so  that  by  the  time  we  got  to  Paris,  I  could  say,  -uV 
Monseer  and  non  Monseer,  as  well  as  the  best  of  them,  and 
io  could  our  Dick  too.     But  they  all  said  that  they  never 
knew   any   body    ever  karnt   so  much   in  so  little  time  j 
«nd  I  am  of  the  same   mind   too,  though   I  say    it,  that 
Ihould  not  say  it,  and  that's  a  proud  word  ;  but  inum  fot 

ihat Tace  is  Latine  for  a  candle. 

At  Paris,  by  advice  of  my  friend  the  footman,  I  took 
lodging  at  a  friends  of  his,  at  a  six  souse  ordinary,  up  two- 
fair  of  stairs  iiv  a  back  lane,  because  of  cheap  living.     For, 
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thinks  I  to  myself,  as  1  came  here  only  to  see  fafliionn, 
1  may  as  well  do  that  out  of  a  window  up  two  pair  of 
stairs,  as  out  of  a  parlour  *,  and  to  save  charges  Dick  lies 
with  me,  biit  is  dismally  afraid  of  spirits,  and  of  things 
Walking,  because  he  can't  speak  a  bit  of  Latine.-— And  for 
ray  own  part,  I  resolve  (as  the  saying  is)  to  keep  only  the 
best  of  company.  So  I  found  a  sufficient  number  of  very 
polite  gentlemen,  that  lodg'd  in  the  same  house  ;  that  is  to 
say,  two  journeymen  taylors  (natives  of  Ireland,)  two  Ita- 
lian fidlers,  and  the  chief  toad  eater  to  a  very  noted  mounte- 
bank J  but  sure  and  sure,  had  ytu  but  seen  how  they  all 
iionoured,  bo.wM  to,  and  complimented  me,  you  would 
have  taken  your  corporal  oath,  that  they  were  men  of  qua.. 
Jity,  and  knew  that  I  was  somebody  I  1  seldom  go  abroad, 
because  I  can  see  the  world  fast  enough  out  of  my  cham- 
ber window  i  but  when  I  do  got  out,  one  or  more,  and 
Nometimes  all  these  civil  gentlemen  wait  on  me  5  and  poor 
Dick  is  so  afraid  of  being  lost,  that  he  either  takes  hold 
on  my  sword,  or  the  lappet  of  my  coate,  whenever  I  go  in- 
to the  city}  and  as  I  never  wcaremy  best  cloaths  for  fear 
«f  daubing  them,  so  he  never  wears  his  new  livery,  lest 
people  (hould  take  me  for  some  lord,  and  murder  me  for 
my  money,  or  cut  his  throat  for  the  sake  of  hiscloathes.  I 
don't  go  to  a  play,  because  they  say  sad  naughty  women  ■; 
are  there ;  and  I  have  been  at  court  but  once ;  and  I  will 
insure  you,  tliat  I  will  never  go  twice  j  for  I  think  in  my 
heart,  that  it  is  as  fine  a  sight  to  see  our  quarter  sefsions.  * 
But  it  seems  my  merit  could  not  be  hid  there  j  for  I  am 
told  by  one,  that  heard  it  from  the  king's  com  cutter, 
that  he  was  infonncd  by  one  of  the  pages  in  waiting,  that 
he  think-8  he  heard  the  cardinal  say,  as  how  as  he  almost 
thought  that  I  was  somebody  of  distinction,  if  the  truth 
was  known,  and  the  like  of  that. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  they  are  all  here 
either  papiilies  or  Roman  catholicks ;  and  I  take  then 
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at  no  price;  so  that  when  1  have  seen  fafl.ions  one  week 
more  1  design  to  return  from  beyond  sea,  in  order,  Sir, 
to  inAe  you  a  grandfather,  if  I  live  and  do  well,  as  the 
saying  is.  The  whole  city  have  there  eyes  upon  me,  es 
pacially  the  ladies,  who  I  am  told  are  all  in  love  with  me  ; 
and  every  one  saics  1  am  vastly  improved  by  travelling  , 
snd  that  I  am  so  witty  and  so  wise,  that  they  never  saw 
the  peer  of  me  in  all  their  borne  days.  And  as  I  have  now 
seen  the  world,  I  hope  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
vs-ill  be  so  wise  as  to  put  me  up  for  one  at  the  r<;xt  clec- 

*'°Pray  give  my  love  and  service  to  Mrs  Peggy  ;  and  bid 
her  prepare  to  be  happy  ;  Ihe  knows  weU  enough  what 
1  meane.  Dick  remembers  his  love  to  all  the  fox  hounds, 
particularly  to  Duches,  and  desires  of  all  Love,  that,  if  flie 
lies  in,  he  may  be  put  down  for  a  puppy.  So  no  more 
at  present,  but  my  love  to  Tom  Jackson,  and  goodman 
Hickumbottom,  and  to  the  parson  and  his  aunt,  which  is  all 
from,  dear  papa,  your  ever  loving  son  till  death, 

.      *4.       •(      ,/  i     \V.  BOOBVKIN. 


P.  S.  Here  is  a  vast  cunning  man  lives  at  the  vfi-y  next 
door  i  he  proffers,  for  a  luidore,  (as  they  call  it.)  to  learn 
me  to  make  spells  and  charms,  and  love  powders;  and  will 
teach  me  to  rais  the  devil  into  the  bargaine ;  which  I  think 
may  be  of  great  use  to  me  at  elections,  and  in  fox  hunting, 
and  so  forth.     And  as  I  have   a  capacity  for  any  witty 
thing,   I  have  a  huge  mind  to  learne  •,  and  he  says,  if  I  will 
turn  papifh,  he  will   give  me  the  true  receipt  to  make  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  that  will  turn  every  thing  I   touch 
into   gold,   and   silver,   and   money,  and  the  like ;  but  I 
ihould  beg  his  diversion    for  that,    for  I  han't  a  mind  to 
be  damn'd  at  present  -,  and  I  hope  I  never  (hall,  if  I  hvc 
aand  do  wellj  and  so  forth,  as  the  saying  is.  W.  H. 
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OF  MAM  A3  A   RAPACIOUS  ANIMAL. 
\^From  Mr  Smellie'' j  philosophy  of  natural  history.'^       >•'' 
In    contemplating  the  system  of  animation  exhibited  irt 
this  planet,  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any   extensive 

'knowledge,  the  mind  is  struck,  and  even  confounded  with 
tlie  general  scene  of  havock  and  devastation,    which    is 

.  perpetually,  and  every  where,  presented  to  our  view. 
There  is  not  perhaps  a  single  species  of  animated  beings 
iwhose  existence  depends  not,  more  or  lefs,  upon  the  de- 
struction of  others.  Every  animal,  when  not  premature- 
ly deprived  of  life  by  those  who  are  hostile  to  it,  or  by 
accident,  enjoys  a  temporary  existence,  the  duration  of 
which  is  longer  or  (horter  according  to  its  nature,  and 
the  rank  it  holds  in  the  creation ;  and  its  existence  uni- 
versally terminates  in  death  and  difsolution.  This  it  an 
establUhed  law  of  nature,  to  which  every  animal  is  obli- 
ged to  submit.  Bui  this  necefsary  and  universal  depri- 
vation of  individual  life,  though  great,  is  nothing,  when 
compared  to  the  havock  occasioned  by  another  law, 
which  compels  animals  to  kill  and  devour  different  spe- 
cies, and  sometimes  their  own. 

In  the  system  of  nature,  death  and  difsolution  seem 
to  be  indispensible  for  the  support  and  continuation  of 
animal  life.         ^  ''^=*'  '  '      .  .".vv>.,. 

But  though  almost  every  animal,  in  some  measure, 
depends  for  its  existence  on  the  destruction  of  others, 
there  are  some  species,  in  all  the  different  tribes  or  claf- 
ses,  which  are  distinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  carnivo' 
rous  or  rapacious,  because  they  live  chiefly  or  entirely 
upon  animal  food.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  subject, 
therefore,  we  (hall,  in  the_yfrj/  place,  mention  some  examples 
of' animal  hostility  or  rapacity  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  /sn- 
«deavour  to  point  out  such  advantages  as  result  from  this 
<y  01..    xiii.  k  ,t 
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apparently  cruel  institution.  On  the  last  branch  of  the 
subject,  however,  the  reader  must  not  expect  to  have  every 
difikulty  removed,  and  every  question  solved.  Like  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  economy  of  nature,  the  necefsity, 
or  even  the  seeming  cruelty  and  injustice,  of  allowing^ 
aaimals  to  pr.'y  upon  one  another,  is  a  mystery  which  we 
can  never  be  able  completely  to  unravel.  But  we  are  not 
entliely  without  hopts  of  (hewing  several  important  utili- 
ties which  result  from  this  almost  universal  scene  of  ani- 
mal devastation. 

Of  all  rapacious  animals,  man  is  the  most  universal  de- 
stroyer.     The  destruction    if    carnivcrous    quadrupeds, 
birds,  and    insects,  is,  in  g«;nerul,  limited  to   particular 
kinds.     But  the  rapacity  of  man  has  hardly   any  limita- 
tion.    His  empire  over  the  other  animals  which  inhabit 
^Jiis  globe  is  almost  universal.     He  accordingly  cmployji 
his  powsr,  and  subdues  or  devours  every  species.     O/ 
some  of  the  quadruped  tribes,  as  the  horse,  the  dog,  the 
cat,  he  makes  domestic  slaves  j  and  though,  in  thif  coun- 
tjy,  noilte  of  these  species  are  used  for  food,  he  either  ob- 
liges  them  to  labour  for  him,  or  keeps   them    as  sources 
of  pleasure  and  amusement.     From  other  quadrupeds,  as 
the  ox,  the  (heep,  the  goat,  and  the  deer  kind,  he  derives 
innumerable  advantages.     The  ox  kind,  in  particular,  af- 
ter receiving  the  emoluments  of  their  labour  and  fertili- 
iy,  he  rewards  with  death,   and  then  feeds  upon  their  car- 
cases.    Many  other  species,  though  not  commonly  used 
as  food,  are  daily  mafsacred  in  millions,  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  luxury,  and  caprice.     Myriads  of  quadruneds 
are  annually  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  their  furs,  their  hides, 
tfaci-  tusks,  their  odoriferous  secretions,  h'c. 

Over  the  feathered  tribes,  the  dominion  of  man  is  not 
lefs  extensive.  There  is  not  a  single  species  of  the  nurae- 
WU8  and  diversiBcd  clafs  of  birds,  which  he  either  ,doef 
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not,  or  may  not  employ  for  the  nouridiment  of  his  body. 
By  hia  sagacity  and  addxefs,  he  has  been  able  to  domes- 
ticate many  of  the  more  prolific  and  delicious  species,  as 
turkies,  geese,  and  the  various  kinds  of  poultry.  Thestt 
he  multiplies  without  end,  and  devours  at  pleasure. 

Neither  do  the  inhabitants  of  the  wate!«  escape  the  ra- 
pacity of  roan.  Rivers,  lakes^  and  even  the  ocean  itself, 
feel  the  power  of  his  empire,  and  are  forced  to  supply  hira 
with  provisions.  Neither  air  nor  water  can  defend  against 
the  ingenuity,  the  art,  and  the  destructive  industry  of  the 
humafi  species ;  man  may  be  said  even  to  have  domesti- 
cated some  fiihe«.  In  artificial  ponds,  ht  feeds  and  rears 
carp,  tench,  perch,  trout,  and  other  species  j  and  with  them, 
occasioually  furnilhes  his  table.      '  ,.         i^^x 

It  might  have  been  expected,  tKat  insects  and" reptiles^ 
»cme  of  which  have  a  most  disgusting  aspect,  would  not 
have  ex  Ited  the  human  appetite.  But  we  learn,  from  ex- 
perience, ihat,  in  every  region  of  the  earth,  many  insects 
which  inhabit  both  the  earth  and  the  waters,  arc  esteemed 
as  delicate  articles  of  luxury.  Even  the  viper,  though 
its  venom  be  deleterious,  escapes  not  the  all  devourii>g  jaws 
of  man. 

'^hus,  man  holds,  and  too  often  exercises,  a  tyrannical 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  brute  creation  ;  not  because 
he  is  the  strongest  of  all  animals,  but  because  his  intellect, 
though  of  a  s'milar  nature,  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the 
most  sagacious  of  the  lefs  favoured  tribes.  H°  reigns  aver 
the  other  animals,  because,  like  them,  he  is  not  only  endowed 
with  sentiment,  but  because  the  powers  of  his  mind  are  morn 
extensive,  ile  overcomes  force  by  ingenuity,  »nd  swift- 
nefs  by  art  and  persevering  industry.  But  the  empire  o£ 
mau  over  the  brute  creation  is  not  absolute.  Some  speciea 
elu^e  his  power  by  the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  by  thw 
»wifincfs.  of  their  ccurst,  by  the  obscuriiy    of  their  rc« 
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treats,  and  by  the  element  in  which  they  Uvci     Others 
escape  him  by  the  rainutenefs  of  their  bodies  j  and,  in- 
stead  of  acknowledging  their  sovereign,  others  boldly  at- 
tack him  with  open   hostility.     He    is   also  insulted  and 
injured  by  the  stings  of  insects,  and  by  the  poisotious  bilcj 
of  serpents.     Im  other  respects,  man's  empire,  though  com- 
paratively   g^eat,  is  very   much  limited.     He  has  no  in-^ 
fluence  on  the  universe,  on  the  motions  and  affections  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  or  on  the  revolutions  of  the  globe 
which  he  inhabits.     Neither  has  he   a   general  dominion 
over  animals,  vegetables,  or  minerals.     His  power  reaches 
«(     species,  but  is  confined  to  individuals.     Evc.y  order 
^f  being  moves  on  in  Ks  course,  perifhes,  or  is  renewed  by 
the  irresistible  power  of  nature.     Even  man  himself,  hur- 
ried  along  by  the  torrent  of  time  and  nature,  cannot  pro- 
long his  existence.     He  is  obliged  to  submit  to  the  uni- 
versa!  law  y  and,  like  all  ether  organized  beings,    h«  is 
born,  "TOWS  to  maturity,  and  dies. 

Though  map  has  been  able  to  subdue  the  animal  crea- 
tion by  the  superior  power  of  his  mind,  his  empire,  like. 
all  other  empires,  could  not  be  firmly  establill>ed   previous 
to  the  institution   of  pretty   numerous  societies.     Almost 
tht  whole  of  his  powef  is  derived  f.-om  society.     It  ma- 
tures his  reason,  give.  ...ertion  to  his  genius,  and   unite, 
his  forces.     Before  the  formation  of  large  societies,  man 
wa.  perhaps  the  most  bclplefs  and  lewt  formidable  oi  all 
aninials.     Naked  a^^d  destitute  of  arms,  to   him  the  earth 
was  only  an  immense  desert,  peopled  -.ith  strong  aiul  rapa- 
cious monsters,  by   whom  he  was  often  devoured.     Even 
iong  after  this  period,   Wstory  informs    us,  that  the  first 
neroes  were  destroyers  of  wild  beasts.     But  after  the  hu- 
man sj-ecirs  had  multiplied,  and  spread  over  the  earth  > 
ar^d  when,  by  means  of  society  and  the  arts,  maa  was  en- 
abled to  coniuer  a  considerable  part  o    the  globe,  be  tor- 
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eed  the  wild  beasts  gradually  to  retire  to  the  deserts.  He 
cleared  the  earth  of  those  gigantic  animals,  who,  perhaps*' 
BOW  no  longer  exist,  but  whose  enormous  bones  are  still 
found  in  different  regions,  and  are  preserved  in  the  cabi- 
«ets  of  the  curious.  He  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  vor- 
acious and  obnoxious  species.  He  opposed  the  power  and 
dexterity  of  one  animal  to  those  of  another.  Some  he 
subdued  by  addrefs,  and  others  by  force.  In  this  manner, 
he,  in  the  procefs  of  time,  acquired  to  himself  perfect 
security,  and  establiflied  an  empire  which  has  no  other  li- 
mits than  inaccefsible  solitudes,  burning  sands,  frozen 
mountains,  or  obscure  caverns,  which  are  occupied  as  rc- 
treatsr  by  a  few  species  of  ferocious  animals. 


LITERARY  OLLA  BY  ASCAKIUS  TRIMONTANUS.  No.  I* 
Tor  the  Bee. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  F.  1787. 
"  To-DAt  when  I  went  to  look  for  the  papers  you  dcsi'' 
ted,  I  could  not  find  theu.  >  though  I  looked  not  only 
in  every  place  where  they  ihould  have  been,  but  also  in 
every  place  where  they  fliould  not  have  beenj  and  I  novr 
almost  totally  despair  of  ever  finding  them. 

"  As  for  persoHal'  exertions,  they  are  not  now  to  be  ex- 
pected from  me  ;  for,  on  a  due  consideration  of  my  real 
case,  1  find  that  I  am  really  dead,  partly  by  the  effects  of 
old  age,  which  have  been  exaggerated  by  too  much  sensi- 
bility. But  as  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  publilh  a  man's 
writings  after  he  is  dead  •,  and  that  you  exprefs  a  desire 
to  see  poems  formerly  composed  by  me,  I  will  here  give 
you  one  that  was  made  when  I  was  really  alive.  And  as  I 
believe  I  remember  it  yet,  and  that  we  dead  folks  h^ve 
little  to  do,  I  will  here  transcribe  it  >  as  i  can  jetuce  it 
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frcn.  t'nc  imprcfsion  it  has  left  on  the  fibr«  of  my  brain. 
It  needs  no  comment,  but  it  is  nccefsary  to  mention  that 
the  subject  wa.  a  young  lady,  my  fdiow  pafe.nger,  *Nh» 
slept  in  d  hammock. 

I  burn  for  no  terrestrial  dame, 
r  .  .J,,       Ale»n  object  of  ignoble  flame  i 

,-■4*  i'^^CiJ     j^^y  l,o]j  ambUicn  dares  aspire,    . 
']         To  iharmsmore  vroiiSvof  desiw. 
Th'  exalted  beauties  ol  a  uic, 
Who  scorns  vile  earth  anJ  lives  in  sir; 
*  ■•  •     And  o'er  our  heads  exalted  flies,  i«l 

Like  some  bright  native  of  the  ({cies. 
■  From  Britain's  isle  to  Tafeus' ft- Jrc, 

Haste,  haste,  ye  winds  '.  to  waft  her  o'er  j 
Qome  from  yon  mounta'n'ssteepy  side. 
Come  leave  the  garden's  painted  pndej 
Where'er  ye  sport,  on  earth  or  air, 
This  beoitteous  maid  claims  all  your  care} 
A  nobler  charge  than  to  convey  ,  ;■ 

A  rovai  ravy  on  its  way  ! 

Thou  gentle  Tagus  rtiourn  no  more, 
That  aVricc  drain'd  the  precioua  ore^ 
A  richer  prize  thy  WJtes  behold, 
than  all  thy  sands  if  chang'd  to  goJd  : 
Whatttar,  O  Lustania,  (hed  , 

Its  b»le»ul  influtnce  on  tSy  head  f   , 
Hardly  eicap'd  th*  Iheriin  chain, 
Instant  destruction  tJireats  ag-in  V 
ijor  can  Britannia's  faithful  aid, 
Pro.ect  thee  from  this  dangerous  maid  5 
For  where  her  conquering  charms  afsail. 
Nor  arms  nor  course!  can  avail ; 
Struck  by  th'  ar  iUery  of  her  eye, 
Tis  vain  to  '^ght,  too  late  to  fly  }  />• 

In  one  proxibfuoiis  ruin  all, 
Protectors  and  protected  fall. 

"  Tbe  late  Sir  J.  F.  is  heartily  tired  of  writing  so  lortg  5 

K  the   reader  be  half  so  tired,  it  will  be  wifhed  he  had 

rested  quietlv  in  his  grave.     But  he  will  not  think  his 

posthumous  labour  lost  if  it  serve   to  dirert  his  friends^ 

and  the  letter  is  written  with  mysterious  intention,  that. 

Whichever    of  the  spouses,  his  said  friends  is  pleased  with 

it  may  accept  the  compliment  from  the  deceased,  who,  from 

his  regard  for  them,  sti^  feils  the  truth  of  what  Virgil 
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1793.'  on  the  reign  of  Henry  sixth.  ^ 

delivered  long  ago,  that,  whatever  strong  prepofsefsloos  » 
person  had  while  alive, 

•'  Eadcm  sequ'tut  tellure  repostos." 

From  the  environs  of  the  AistE  at  C 


%*  The  sprightly  and  elegant  letter  from  which  this 
is  extracted,  was  one  of  the  last  written  by  a  man,  who, 
though  little  known  Jn  the  great  world,  was  an  honour 
to  his  profefsion  as  a  soldier,  and  to  literature.         "^ ' 


THE  ADTANTAOKS  OF  LITERATURE. 
Bv  learning,  a  man  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  the  world 
at  large, .and  a  contemporary  of  all  ages.  Books  arc  like 
(hips,  which  pafs  through  the  vast  seas  of  time  j  and 
make  tht  most  distant  ages  to  participate  of  the  wisdom, 
illumination,  and  inventions,  the  one  of  the  other. 

LoKD  Bacoh. 
How  much  superior  must  that  merchant  be   who  deals 
upon  such  boundlefs  stores,   tmpcKted  from  all  ages,  and 
from  all  countries,  to  him  who   trades  only  upon  his  own 
narrow  home  stock  !  Pink  kton. 


of  writing  so  loftg  •; 
be  wilhed  he  had' 
will  not  think  his 
divert  his  friends  5 
ous  intention,  that, 
;nds  is  pleased  with 
deceased,  who,  fron\ 
uth  of  what  Virgit 


HINT  ON  THE  REIGN  Or  HENRT  VI.  OF  ENGLAWD. 
Iv  the  annals  of  England,  we  meet  with  no  period  more 
remarkable  than  the  reign  of  Henry  vr.  It  was  a  reign 
stained  with  blood!  There  were  no  lefs  than  twelve 
dreadful  condicts  for  the  pofse£slc>n  of  the  ci\i\irn,  by  En- 
gUftimea  alone.  Ten  dukes,  tw«nty-one  earls,  two  mar- 
quifses,  two  viscounts,  one  judge,  one  lord  provost,  one 
hundred  and  thirtv  nine  knights,  and  four  hundted  ajul  * 
ior^^-O^  esquiret.,  fell  a  sacritk-c  t«  the  sword  !  *■ 


So 


to -ctrrespondentt. 


Jan.  9.' 


TO  CORR«PONDENTS. 

havr  a  place  as  .00.  aj  VJ^!^']'-  f^^f,  ,„   the  poetical  fire 

critical  rcaaers  might  "4'" '» ''•  j  ^    j^^e  „thet  severe; 

The  comniun.caiion  by  Attra,  may  De  oeerocu    j 

ticular  f.ivour.  ,,,minH  inattention  of  tlie  Editor. 

A  K^ad^r  is  requested   0  pardon  »]>«  '  *  mK«entleman,  and  accor- 

The  paper  i"  1""^  "»  " 'VL'  i^^luthf-^^^^^'^^^^  , 

d»„g  -0  h.s  deci8.cn.  'V*»"  ..fJiTfnd  ftall  have  a  place  as  saon  a,  pof- 

^^SUor  is  ..ch  obliged  to  ^^;Y.L"o?ZtV£u"bi 
honourable  man  will  »>«  ?«''*^t*^rS  '«  received,  and  (hall  ap- 

p  JTitSScT-T^^^^^^^^^^^^         '•  "»•" ''  ^-'^  -^"^^^ 

•*"The  ar.ecaot.s  of  Fnfificr  ^'-^  ««  P^S  "n^'SVakedlt 
^anecactes  of  worthy  men.  ter>dmg  o  ^J  »  J^^'a/^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^uh  thanl^ 
for  the  purpose  of  deprtciating  merit,  win  »iv»a,a 

■fulnefs.  ^    .  ,,so  received,  and  are  cub- 

The  memoirs  of  (the  first,)  lord  ^"f '"■         „„.,,„.„  ^ell  acquainted 
.       mitted,  before  publication,  to  the  .ev.sal  of.  a  gentleman  we        q 

with  the  history  of  that  fainay.  ^       •,„„  rf serpents,  it  come 

The  add-ional  memoir  by  P    H.  M  on   n    ^  ^^^^(^^  fc^^. 

:     ^era:,;:7s'than.ful.y  rL  .ed    .nd  fl>;>'XVl£Xs' 
•  As  also  another  letter  ft««n  the  tame  on  East  IWM  »n«i». 


.■■  Vf''i 


>«•  9' 
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%' 


♦flb^Tt' 


Til. 
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^>k;-¥- 


y' ,  ""'^ 


•"••Mill***"*' 


i.*-..'?^-,,::^':         ERSKiNE,      "'■■'"'■ '■,:;■-■'"" 

A  RAM  WITH  FOUR  ICRNg.  •       -, 

1  HE  above  is  a  verj  exact  representation,  drawft 
from  the  life,  of  a  ram,  having  four  horns,  that  wa« 
lately  sent  in  a  present  to  the  Society  for  the  Im- 
prove.nent  of  Britifh  Wool,  by  Thomas  Erlkifte,  esq. 
his  Bj  itannic  nnojesty's  consul  at  Gottenburgh. 

This  animal  may  be  deemed'  rather  a  curious, 
than  useful  species  of  fiieep.     Its  wool  is  neither  ve- 

VOL  xiii.  jt  I 
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ty  fine,  nor  uncommonlj  abundant.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  the  common  black  faced  fheep  in  Scotland  ; 
that  is,  it  may  weigh  from  ij  to  20  \h  per  quarter. 
It  is  a  lively  actire  animal,  and  has  erery  appear- 
ance of  being  healthful  and  hardy ;  but  has  no  other 
quality  to  recommend  it. 

The  horns,  which  are  the  greatest  singularity  of 
this  flieep,  are  so  exactly  delineated  in  the  drawing, 
as  to  require  little  descriptio*.  The  two  foremost 
are  nearly  straight ;  and  more  resemble  the  horns  of 
a  goat  than  a  ram,  being  straight  and  not  twist- 
ed. The  other  two  lie  backward,  »nd  resemble  the 
first  pair  in  every  other  respect,  f  '    ,      4^ 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  this  animal,  vetf 
unusual  in  flieep.  It  is  a  whitr  ^trip  that  runs  acrofs 
the  nose,  slanting  downwards  towards  the  left  side, 
as  appears  in  the  figure.  There  are  also  some  marka 
on  the  legs  not  usual  among  animals  of  thi»  clafs,  ^11 
of  which  are  very  exactly  delineated. 

The  wool  is  white  and  ihagged,  the  iiu»  and  leg* 
black  and  smooth. 


Sir, 


ON  THE  MARINER'S  COMPASS. 
to  the  Editor  of  the  J3ee,  .    •. 


Th  e  magnetic  needle,  or  mariner's  compafs,  an  in- 
strument as  curious  as  it  is  useful  to  mankind,  has,  for 
several  years,  engaged  my  attention  at  leisure  times. 
It  is,  I  believe,  impofeible  to  ascertain,  when, 
where,  or  by  whom,  this  admirable  machipe  was 
first  discovered,    For  though  the  attractive  "irtue  q£ 


^^^r^rj^vr"'mm'Vit' : 
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the  magnet  was  known  to  the  ancients,  its  much 
more  valuable  property,  of  direction  to  the  north, 
has  not  been  generally  admitted  until  about  the  year 
1300. 

Fiavius  Blond  aiHrms,  that,  in  the  year  1302,  oni 
John  Goia,  a  noble  citizen  of  Amalphi,  a  town  of 
Principato,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  first  discover- 
ed the  mariner's  compafs  ;  and  for  this  he  quotes 
the  following  verse  from  Antony  of  Palermo,  record- 
ed by  the  Neapolitan  historians,  viz. 

PrJmo  dedit  nautit  utum  tnagnetis  Amilphi.  '    "' 

The  arms  of  the  territory  oi  Frincipato,  has,  it 
seems,  ever  since,  been  a  mariner's  compafs.  It  haa 
also  with  equal  confidence  been  afaerted,  that  Marco 
Paulo,  the  Venetian,  learned  the  use  of  the  mari- 
ner's compafs  from  the  Chinese  ;  and  that  he  first 
made  it  known  in  Italy  about  the  year  ii6o.  But 
M.  Paulo  did  not  set  out  on  his  journey  to  China  be- 
fore  the  year  1269,  nor  did  he  rieturn  till  1295*. 

In  the  works,  however,  of  Claude  Fauchct,  en- 
titled Retueil  de  /^origi/te  de  la  Langue  et  Poesie  Fran- 
foise,  [fol.  555,]  there  is  a  quotation  from  /«  Bil^k 
Guiot,  as  follows.  After  mentioning  the  north  p;ile, 
which  he  calls  Tramontane,  he  says, 

"  Icelle  etolle  ne  se  nm«t,« 

"  Vn  art  font  que  rnentir  ne  puet, 

'•  P,ir  vercu  de  U  Marinet'.Si 

*'  Une  pi ;rr2  laiJe  et  noirstte,  .\f  •:    ,,  , 

"  Ou  Ij  fct.volenticis  se  joint."  .,  ;; 

Profefsor  Muschenbrock,  in  his  Difertatio  dt 
Magneie,  has  quoted  this  same  pafsage  verbatim, 
though  in  that  publication  there  are  some  typogra- 

♦  &ic  Purcbue'i  Pilgrim,  vol,  iii. 
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phical  errors  *.  But  the  author  of  SpettacU  dt  l» 
JS^ature  has  it  more  correct  ;  and  in  that  ingenious 
performance  I  first  met  with  it. 

This,  however,  served  only  to  excite,  but  not  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity.     I  wifhed  to  know  the  general 
subject  of   this   poem ;  and  how  the  pole  star,  the 
magnet,   or  the  mariner's   compafs  happened  to  be 
mentioned  in  it.     After  some   inquiry,  I  found  that 
there  was  a  curious  and  interesting  quarto  manu- 
Stri|5t  of  the  13th  century,  on  vellum,  in  what  waa 
then  justly  titled  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.     The 
first  article  of  which  la  Bibie  Guiot,  says  my  corres- 
pondent, is  a  s.evere  satire  against  the   manners  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  (the  twelfth  century;)  he 
neither  spares  the  court  of  Rome,  the  secular  and 
tegulafi^clergy,  nor  any  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
He  signifies  that  the  object  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, in  their  writings,  was  to  reproach  bad  prin- 
ces with  their  cond«ct   and  their  faults  ;  and  what 
onr  authoi  points  at,  is  to  tr..  »■  a  na|fc^raVi»i0ture  of 
the  vices  of  men,  with  a  view  to  corfeeP^Rm  ;  but 
•  it    is    conducted    with  great  art,   couched  in    terms 
pointedly  keen,  and  manap^d  at  the  same  time  with 
grea*  delicacy    and  judgement.      It  has   never  yt 
been  publifhed. 

This  Guiot  de  Provins,  as  twmtioned  in  the  poem 
itself,  was  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Frederic  de 
Barbarofsa,  held  at  Mentz  in  the  year  ii8i,  when 
that  emperor's  two  s<ons  were  knighted  t.  ^^ 

»  Such  as  kol/e  for  Icelle  ;  and  Movtir  for  MtMlh-.  '   i'.  ^  .  u . .  - 

+  See  Cbion.  Abbat.  Uraperg.  p.  311. 
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*'  The  pafsage,  (continues  my  correspondent,)  iri 
la  Bible  Guiot,  i.e.  the  book  ef  Guif^'',  \vhere  the 
pole  star,  the  magnet,  and  the  mariner^,  compafs  are 
mentioned,  is  by  way  of  comparison  ;  whereby  the 
author  gives  us  to  understand,  that  as  this  star,  be-^ 
ing  apparently  immoveable,  is  a  sure  guide  to  thd 
mariners;  so  the  pope,  by  his  steady  conduct,  and 
strictnefs  of  manners",  ought  to  serve  as  an  example? 
•f  virtue  to  all  the /fliVA/}//." 

As  you  hare  already  been  so  good  sts  insert  m' 
your  very  useful  miscellany,  (June  29.  1791,)  a  co- 
py of  part  of  this  uKi  poem,  with  a  translation,  such' 
as  could  at  that  time  be  procured,  (for  the  language 
is  so  antiquated,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
translate  it  properly,)-  v/hat  I  have  herewith  sent 
you  is  '  .'  a  native  of  Provence,  and  as  literal  as  pof- 
sible.  The  words  Jestu  and  Jestui,  probably  the 
same  Jiifescu  or  Jiitu,  is  therefore  translated  a  straw,; 
though  some  will  have  it  a  pivdt  or  pin,  a  point  or 
pointer,  l^c. 

The  author  of  Spectacle  de  la  Nature  already 
mentioned,  in  giving  a  rational,  and  not  improbable 
history  of  this  discovery,  says,  *•  from  one  experi- 
ment to  another,  they  came  to  lay  a  needle,  touched 
with  the  loadstone,  on  small  bits  of  straw,  (hrins  do 
faille,")  floating  on  water,  and  to  observe  the  needle 
invariably  turn  its  point  towards  the  north."  That 
f.us  n.  ght  pofsibly  be  the  first  kind  of  mariner's  com- 
pafs, may  be  proved  at  any  time,  by  taking  a  commoa 
sewing  needle*  ;  and  after  touching  it  on  a  magnet, 
natural  or  artificial,  stick    it   on,  or   put  it  into  % 

*  The  ntedle  fliouM  not  be    oq  jraalJ.  • 
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piece  of  straw*,  sufficient  to  make  it  swim  on  a  cup 
of  water,  and  you  have  a  sea  compafs,  sat'*  a*  Guiot 
describes,  at  once. 

But  soon  after  this,  safs  the  author  above  men- 
tioned, an  understanding  workman,  observing  that 
this  needle  wag  liable  to  be  too  much  tofsed  by  the 
motion  of  the  vefsel,  •'  bethought  himself  of  suspend- 
ing it  on  a  pivot,  or  immoveable  point,  iSc.  l^c.'* 

If  you  can  spare  only  one  page  more  for  this  same 
extract  and  translation  on  that  subject,  you  may 
polsibly,  in  a  little  time  hence,  receive  some  farther 
communications  from  your  wellwiflicr, 

Albionensis. 


.      Extract  from  la  Bible  Guiot. 

T,  Icelle  cstoile  ne  it  muet, 

.   ■:  '  l/rie  aits  font  qui  mentir  ne  putt, 

,  Vit  \i  virtu  de  \t  miiice«-f- 
Une  piere  lairfe  tt  biunftf , 

'    ' <  •♦  <)u  li  ferj  volenciers  it  joint. 

..■.„,,  Ont  regarileiit  lor  J  droit  point 

'    ''  '     "■   ■-  puei  t.'une  iiguile  lo«t  touchie, 

,,  '  Kt  en  un  fetlu  lofct  ficliie 

,.  • .  En  lorigue  la  mttte  (cni  plus, 

*'      ''  lit  li  Icitui  la  tient  desus } 

/    ,  !::  I'uij  se  tornt  la  point  toute  *" 

Contre  lesto'Je  sar.s  doute, 

'    '  (l^ant  li  nuij  eci  tenebre  et  brune 

,  Con  ne  voit  estoile  nelunp,  ,, 

..  Lor  J  font  a  UguiUe  alumer  j 

\  '.■:',.  Puiz  ne  puent  ilt  afsarer, 

,,  ,  Contre  lejtoile  vers  la  pointe  j  ,      .    '  * 

■     *'"  •'■  por  ce  sont  ^  li  marenier  cointe,  » 

.      '::■*      ■♦  De  h  droite  voie  tenir ;  -"^ 

Cest  uns  ars  qui  ne  puet  mentir.  zo 

*  Tfie  straw  nrnit  be  perfectly  dry,  as  well  as  the  needle,  otherwito 
they  will  be  apt  to  sjak  to  the  bottom. 

f  Manete,  m-?gnete,  magnes,  the  loaJitone.  This  word  i«  improjier- 
ly  writ>n  in  dift'erent  manusciip'j;  a>  marinette,  marinlcie,  marnierc,  (0c, 
In  the  next  line  also,  M.  Fauchet  has  noirette,  where  it  is  brunete  in  my 
c^rreipondent'(>  manuscript. 

X  Lor,  ilors.  f  Cs  sont,  se  sort. 
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;   '  Literal  translation  of  the  prtcedingt 

This  Eaine  (the  pole)  star  does  r.  t  move,  (and) 
'  Tiiey  (the  mariners,)  have  an  art  wh  ch  cannot  deceive, 
By  tlie  virtue  of  the  magnet, 
An  ugly  brownilh^tone, 

To  which  iron  adheres  of  its  own  accord.  5 

Then  they  look  fer  the  right  poiiat, 
And  when  they  bsve  touched  a  needle,  (on  it,} 
»•'  '  And  fixed  it  on  a  bit  of  straw 

>  Lengthwise  in  the  middle,  without  more^ 

And  the  straw  keeps  it  above ; 
.',  Then  the  point  turn*  just 

Againtt  the  star  undoubtedly. 
When  the.  night  it  dark  and  gIoem]r> 
.  „  —  That  you  can  see  neither  star  nor  moon« 

Then  they  bring  a  light  to  the  needle  } 
Can  the>  not  then  afsure  chemselves 
>Cf  the  situation  of  the  star  t'j.vardt  the  paint  (of  the  needle?) 
By  thin  the  mariner  is  enabled 

To  keep  the  proper  course  :  , 

This  is  an  art  which  cannot  deceive.  zo 

/Ln  ingenious  friend  of. mine  observes,, ^hat,  be» 
sides  the  antiquated  language,  this  poem  must  have 
suffered  from  the  carelefsnefs  of  transcribers,  as 
may  appear  byl  the  preceding  notes.  In  the  ninth 
line  also,  "  longue,"  or  "  langue,"  as  some  ,  copies 
have  it,  fliould,  he  thinks,  have  been  *'  I'eau  ;"  and 
in  the  same  line,  "  mette,"  may  have  been  '*  met- 
tenti"     The  pafsage  would  then  run  thus  : 

"  When  they  have  touched  a  needle,  and  fixed  it 
in  a  piece  of  straw,  they  have  only  to  put  it  in  wa- 
ter, and  the  bit  of  straw  keeps  it  on  the  surface." 
In  line  i6th  "  afsarer,"  he  supposes  fliould  have 
been  "  afsurer,  Wc."  But  we  cannot  pretend  on 
this  occasion  to  use  such  freedoms  with  the  original. 

N.  B.  The  expletive  words,  included  in  parenthe- 
sis in  this  translation,  were  thought  neccfsary  tp 
,aaake  it  the  more  intelligible,  though  they  are  n»jt 
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tin  the  Original ;  only  in  mj  correspondent's  copy^, 
'the  $econd'iine  runs  thus:  ^iici^.*?;    i»J,\i> 

S"'     .\;         Une  arts  font,  (les  Marins,)  qui  mentir  nc  ^uet. 
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'      SiK,  iTo  the  Editor  of  the  Bee.    -      ^       ii? 

1  HAVE  sent  you  the  following  remarkable  letter 
(whiph  I  received  from  a  -friend  in  the  east,)  for 

.publication,  in  your  periodical  work.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  self-d»votion  of  the  bramin  females   of 

.distinction,  on  the  death  of  their  hufbands.  I  am 
confident  that  to  many  of  your  readers  there  will  be 
found  nothing  peculiar  or  new  in  this   account  of 

rthe  manner  in  which  this  horrid  practice  is  general- 
ly performed  ;  yet  I  am  not  lefs  certain,  that  it  will 
be  both  new  and  siogtilar  to  a  .part  of  your  readers  ; 
and  as  it  is  a  late  instance  of  that  practice,  I  beg  you 

■  will  give  it  a  place  in  your  Bee.  iW.  W — te. 


'Xbe  self-devotion  of  the  FEMALE  BRAMINS  at  tie 

death  of  their  HuSBANJil^.  ',  ,  :     » 

Dear  Sir,  , 

With  the  most  unequivocal  reasons  to  remember 

you  among  my  friends,  I  have  often  thought,  during 

my  absence  from  the  presidency,  that  it  behoved  me 

to  write  you ;  but  I  have  ever  been  at  a  lofs  for  a 

s&bject  of  stffficient  importance^  to  license  a  trespafs 

on  your  numerous  avocations.     At  length,  however, 

'one  has  occurred,  which,  if  it  cannot  boast  of  much 

weight,  may  not  be  unacceptable  on  the  score  of  sin» 

gularlty..    I  will  proceed  to  describe  it  without  far^- 

rthcr  ejiordium.    Jt  is  an  instance  of  the  self-devoti.< 


pondent's  cppy« 

tir  nc  filet. 
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on  practised  amongst  the  bramin  females  of  distinc- 
tion on  the  death  of  their  hailands. 

•*  I  was  hastily  summoned  by  a  bramia  friend 
yesterday,  about  five  in  the  evening,  to  be  a  specta- 
tor of  this  dreadful  ceremony.  Soon  after  my  conduc- 
tor and  me  had  quitted  the  house,  we  were  inform- 
ed that  the  sultee,  (for  this  is  the  name  given  to  the 
lady  who  thus  devotes  herself,)  had  pafsed  by,  and 
we  soon  traced  her  route  by  the  mark  of  the  gulot* 
Ihe  had  thrown  around  her,  and  the  beatle  kaf  which, 
«3  is  usual  on  these  occasions,  &e  had  scattered. 

"  She  had  reached  the  moolach  t  before  I  arrived  ; 
-and  having  performed  her  last  ablutions,  was  sitting 
on  the  margin  of  the  stream.  Over  her  was  held  an 
astabghur;  an  attendant  fanned  her  with  waving  tl 
handkerchief  ;  and  fl»e  was  surrounded  with  her  re- 
lations and  friends,  the  populace  being  kept  aloof  by 
a  guard  from  thi  Circan.  Im  this  situation,  I  learnt 
from  good  authi<rity,  Ae  di$tributed  amongst  the 
bramins,  two  hundred  rupees,  exclusive  of  the  toy* 
ihe  was  decorated  with,  of  which  ftje  rese:  Ted  enly 
the  little  ot^aments  on  her  nose,  called  bulawk,  and 
the  slight  bangles  round  her  wrists ;  her  position 
prevented  my  seeing  more  of  her  than  her  hands, 
the  palms  of  which  being  joined,  they  were  uplifted 
in  an  attitude  of  invocation.  Quitting,  therefore, 
this  place,  I  removed  to  an  «minence,  which  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  view  the  structure  of  the  fu- 
neral pile,  and  commanded  the  path- way  by  which 
I  understood  Ihe  would  approach  it. 


»  Red  powder  thrown  a»  hz  pafsed. 

VOL.  xiii.  M 


f  The  liver  where  fbc  wiflied. 
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.  "  The  spot  chosen  for  its  erection,  was  about  forty- 
yards  from  the  river,  directly  in  front  of  her  as  flie 
sat.  When  I  came  up,  the  frame  alone  was  raised. 
It  consisted  0%,  four  uprights,  each  about  ten  feet 
high,  and  its  length  about  nine,  and  the  breadth  of 
it  under  six.  From  near  the  tups  of  the  upright* 
was  suspended  by  ropes,  a  roof  of  slender  rafters, 
laid  lengthwise,  parallel  with  each  other;  on  this 
was  placed  ai  many  billets  as  it  seemed  capable  to 
bear,  while,  isencath,  a  pile  was  raised  of  more  sub- 
stantial timbers,  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet ; 
this,  again,  was  covered  with  the  straw  called  f»r- 
«i«,  and  buflies  of  dried  toolsee.  ITie  sides  and  one 
end  being  thus  closed  up  with  the  same  materials* 
the  other  extremity  was  left  open  and  formed  an  en- 
trance. The  dismal  tenement  being  thus  completed, 
soon  after,  the  lady  rose,  and  came  forward,  walking 
amid  friends  without  support.  She  approached  the 
door,  and  there  having  paid  Certain  devotions,  reti- 
red a  few  paces,  and  sat  incircled  as  before;  The 
dead  body  was  now  brought  from  the  river  side, 
(where  it  had  hitherto  lain,)  and  depoilited  within 
the  hollow  of  the  pile ;  several  sweetmeats  were  put 
in  after  it,  and  a  large  paper  bag,  containing  either 
flour,  or  the  dust  of  sandal.  The  widow,  rising, 
walked  three  times  round  the  pile,  when  seating  her- 
self on  a  small  square  stone  placed  opposite  the  en- 
trance, ftie  accepted,  and  returned  the  endearments 
of  her  friends,  with  great  serenity.  This  done,  ihe 
again  stood  up,  and  having  stroaked  her  right  hand 
in  an  affectionate  manner  over  the  heads  of  her  dear- 
eat  relatioBS  and  friends,  with  a  great  inclination  »i 
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her  person  towards  them,  flie  let  her  arm  fall  round 
theit  necks  in  a  faint  embrace,  and  turned  from 
'•.'hem.  Now,  with  her  hands  indeed  raised  to  hea- 
Ven,  but  her  poor  eyes-  cast  in  a  glare  of  total  ab- 
straction, deep  in  that  care  of  anguifh  which  await- 
ed her,  fhe  stood  a  while  a  piteous  statue.  Good 
God  !  have  mercy  upon  her !  At  length,  without  al- 
tering a  feature,  or  the  least  agitation  of  her  frame, 
fhe  ascended  the  door>way  unafsisted,  and  lying 
down  on  the  right  side  of  her  hufband's  corpse, 
yielded  her  tender  body,  in  the  full  meridian  of  its 
youth  and  beauty,  a  victim  to  a  barbarous  and  cruel 
consecrated  error  of  deluded  faith.  As  soon  as  the 
lady  entered,  (he  was  fhut  from  our  view  by  several 
bundles  of  straw,  with  which  the  aperture  was  clo- 
sed j.  and  all  the  actors  in  this  tragic  scene,  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  who  fhould  be  roost  forward 
in  hurrying  it-  to  a  conclusion.  In  the  same  instant  • 
the  air  was  darkened  by  a  cloud-of  guUbt !  The  cords 
being  Cut  which  sustained  the  roof,  let  it  fall  to  crufh 
the  limbs  of  the  yet  living  sacrifice  !  The  dreadful 
flame  was  comnqunicated  to  the  pile  in  a  variety  of 
parts,  and  the  loud  clamour  of  the  trumpet  affiled 
the  ear  from  every  quarter.  When  the  conflagra- 
tion became  general,  and  not  till  then,  it  was  fe^^fo^ 
a  time  with  large  quantities  of  ghee,  thrown  by  tlie 
aearest  of  kin  j  but  no  combustible  whatever,  that 
either  I  saw  or  could  learn,  was  used  in  preparing 
the  wood  .of  which  the  pile  was  composed.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  custom,  that,  as  the- lady,  ascends  the 
pile,  fhe  is  furnifhed  with  lighted  tapers  ;  and  some 
bramins  with  whom  I  conversed,  afserr,  that  it  waa 
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the  case  in  this  instance  j  but  I  traced  the  whole 
progrefs  with  so  close  and  eager  an  attention^  that  I 
think  I  may  safely  contradict  them. 

"  Before  I  left  the  place  a  choaiy  Was  posted  over- 
it,  where  it  was  to  remain  till  the  iire  went  out, 
that  no  accident  might  befal  the  bones  of  the  lady% 
certain  of  which  are  there  either  preserved  as  most 
sacred  relics,  or  made  an  offering  to  the  holy  stream 
of  the  Ganges. 

"  As  your  curiosity  may  be  excited  to  know  who 
the  subject  of  this  fcocking,  though  here  I  find  by  ^ 
no  means  uncommon  immolation,  I  will  endeavour 
to  satisfy  you.  Her  hulband's  name  was  Ragaboy 
^antea,  a  young  man  about  thirty.  He  was  nephew 
fo  Junaboy  Daddah,  a  person  of  distinction,  and  the 
amatt  of  this  city.  Her  name  was  Toolseboy.  A 
beautiful  little  girl,  not  more  than  four  years  old;^ 
the  fruit  of  their  union,  survives  them.  Tooheboy 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  her  stature  above 
the  middle  standard,  her  form  elegant,  and  her  fea- 
tures interesting  and  exprefsive  ;  her  eyes,  in  parti- 
cular, large,  bold<  and  commanding.  At  the  solemn 
moment  in  which  I  saw  her,  these  beauties  were 
eminently  displayed  and  conspicuous,  notwithstand- 
ing her  ficin  was  discoloured  with  turmeric,  her  ha'ir 
diihevelled,  and  wildly  ornamented  with  flowers,  and 
her  looks  (as  they  struck  me  throughout  the  whole 
ceremony)  like  thosie  of  one  whose  senses  wandered  ; 
or,  to  come  nearer  the  exprefsion  *,  whose  soul  was 
already  fleeting,  and  in  a  state  of  half  sep«ratioa 
from  her  body. 

♦  Iniprcfiion.  ' 
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*'  Having  thus  communicated  yoa  every  thing  re- 
lative  to  this  spectacle  which  fell  under  my  observa-r 
tion,  or  has  come  to  my  knowledge,   permit  me  t»' 
subscribe  myself.     Yours,"  \ic. 

The  reader,  after  his  perwal  of  this  letter,  wilt> 
naturally  find  his  curiosity  excited  to  know  the  moi 
tives  which  gave  rise  to  this  Shocking  practice.  T 
have  no  opportunity,  however,  at  present,  to  givQ 
any  satbfaction  from  their  own  history.  I  remem-* 
ber  to  have  read  something  concerning  the  chief 
causes  which  gave  it  its  rise  ;  but  I  cannot  venture 
to  lay  any  traces  of  it,  which  my  memory  may  havQ 
retained,  before  your  readers,  as  many  of  them  will 
have  the  advantage  of  late  publications  on  the  his<^ 
tory  of  Indostan,  where  this  species  of  immolation 
will  be  fully  accounted  for. . 

I  will,  however,  throw  out  some  suggestions  of 
my  own,  which  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  publifli  ov 
suppref»,  according  as  you  think  them  worthy  of 
public  amusement,  or  agreeable  to  common  sense. 

One  probable  cause  may  have  been  the  murder  of 
some  chief  bramin,  or  some  of  their  priests,  by  theiv 
wives  ;  or  the  wives,  pofsibly,  from  bad  treatment^ 
or  roused  by  jealousy,  or  other  motiives,  iSc,  had 
committed  frequent  murder?  on  the  bodies  of  theip 
hufbands.  The  bramin  priests,  therefore,  to  provide 
fur  the  safety  of  thbir  lives,  had  suggested  this  sacri* 
fice  of  their  wives  on  the  death  of  their  hufbands,  ta 
make  them  more  careful  of  their  lives,  and  prevent 
such  unnatural  murders. 

There  is  another  reason  which  we  may  venture 
upon.     There  is  a  jealousy  peculiar  to  all  the  eastern 
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nations  of  their  women.     This  probably  had  ope- 
rated so  far  with  the  men,  as  to  render  the   idea  of 
their  widows  making  a  second  marriage  a  very  un- 
pleasant reflection.     This,  in  many,  (I   had   almost 
said  in  etery  situation,)  is  a  disagreeable   reflection 
even  to  ourselves.  The  woman  whom  we  doated  up-^ 
on  with  fondnefs,  and  admired  with  all  the  warmth 
of  lovfe  and  friendfliip,  I  say  that  the  reflection,  or 
supposition  that  this  woman  (hall,  in  a  fliort  time  af- 
ter our  death,  become  equally  fond  of,  and  dear  to 
another'  man,  is  by  no  means  an  agreeable  considera- 
tion, even  on  a  sick-bed,  when  the  senses  are  con- 
fused in  pain,    and  the   more  important  businefs  of 
eternity  occupying   the   mi«d.       If  these  motives 
had  any- weight  with  the  bramin  priests-,  they  would 
make   it  a  tenet  of  their  religion,  that  the  injunc- 
tion might  bie  more  strong  and  reasonable,  afsuring- 
them  they  would  be  immediately  present  with  their 
hufbands,  and  have  eYery  fltjjoyment  with  him  in  a' 
future  state  they  had  in  this;     There  is  another  in- 
ducsmentto  thiy  sacrifice.  If  they  refuse  to  go  through 
this  trying  conflict,   they  are  supposed  to  have  hait 
no  love  for  their  hulband,  and  consequently  bccom* 
slaves  to  their  own  children  ;  and  are  derided  with 
scorn 'and  infamy  by  their  friends  and  sect,   and  loscf 
the  dignity  of  their  <ait  or  rank  in  life.     Whatever 
may  have  been  the  motives  for  this  practice,  it  cer- 
tainly requires   a  resolution  fired  with  the  warmest 
enthusiasm,  to  enable  their  women  to  go  through 
this  furnace  of  trial,  without  which,  the   utmost  de- 
gree of  aflfection,  with  some  women,  would  be  insuf- 
ioient  to  urge  them  to  make  the  attempt,     Somr 
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men  and  women  have  Ihrunk.  at  enterprizes,  from  a 
constitutional  tremor  or  weaknefs,  which  they  have 
contemned  in  the  noblenefs  of  their  spirit.  But 
what  will  enthusiasm,  when  urged  by  religion,  not 
do  ?  The  human  mind  only  requires  to  be  made  warm 
in  the  cause  of  any  thing,  and  enthuikiasm  will  carry  us 
through  it,  with  a  contempt  of  erery  thing  that  tends 
to  obstruct  its  course.  There  may  be  as  much  en« 
thusiasm  in  the  death  of  some  martyrs,  as  in  -the  self- 
devotion  of  a  bramin  female,  or  in  the  contempt  with 
which  an  Indian  prisoner  treats  his  tormentors. 
Enthusiasm  may  often  be  useful  to  religion,  but  it 
ought  not  to  influence  it.  There  is  nothing  more 
plain  than  the  difference  which  subsists  between 
them  }  the  former  being  a  compound  of  self-love,  or 
self-righteousnefs,  pride,  and  presumption,  whereas 
the  latter  is  adorned  with  all  meeknefs,  diffidence^ 
charity,  and  humiliation,  \Sc,  and  makes  the  Chris, 
tian  appear  in  his  own  eyes  as  a  little  child.  I  an^ 
Sir,  yours,  .  ''■  '.*  "        W— — .W— — .    ^^ 

Girvan,  March  5.  1792.  ".  -     .  ^^-^  .'>  ,. 
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Theptact  D/sicieff  dtpendetb  onjuuice ;  tht  bapp'intft  tf  mJivtJuah,  wi  tie 

cirta'n  tnjyment  of  alt  tbtir  piifttjiknt.     ' 
Fay  the  delfts  lubich  tbou  ctuitt ;   Jhr  he  viho  gavt  tbet  credit,  relied  uptH 
thy  btmur ;  and  ti  viilbbold  Jr*m  him  .  bis   due,  is   both  mean  and  w 
just.  Economy  OP  Human. Life. 

Mr  Editor, 
Th«r.e  are  few.thjngs  of  more  importance  to  the 
tradesman,  and    treated   with    greater   indifference 
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hy  his  cuitonwrh    than  the  regular  payment     o£ 

.  small  debts.  _   ■^'^^'f* 

These  arc  as  a  cancer  eating  gradually  into   his 

credit,  and  if  not  tkneou         prevented,  will  not   fail 

to  prove  his  ruin. 

To  the  man  of  businefs  in  »  contracted  sphere, 
these  appear  more   Tulnerable  even  than  debts  of  a 
i  considerable  amouift ;   especially  if    the   person   he 

,  runs  long  accounts  with,  may  be  denominated  a 
good  debtor.  In  looking  over  his  books,  the  latter 
of  these  appear  as  caQi  payable  on  demand,  or  cer- 
tain at  a  subsequent  period  ^  whilst  the  former  he  is 
afraid  to  present,  in  case  of  offending,  or  afhamcd  t« 
give  in,  owing  to  their  trifling  import,  till  the  cre- 
dit runs  above  the  profit  ;  and  then  it  is  probable  his 
negligent  debtors  turn  out  to  be  slow  payers  still. 

All  small  accounts,  however  trifling,  fhould,  if 
pofsible,  be  settled  once  a- twelvemonth  j  and  this  is 
|i  season,  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  year,  peculi- 
arly adapted  for  this  purpose. 

Many  there  are  who  attend  toithis  laudable  prac- 

-^      tice  of  clearing  off  the  scores  of  the  old  year,  at  the 

.  beginning  of  the  new.    Others,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  d« 

not. 

These  I  would  addrefs  in  your  own  language,  at 

<the  closa  of  volume  eleventh,  of  this  work.  "  The 
sums  due  by  each  individual  must  appear  very  trif- 
ling to  them  ;  but  when  many  small  sums  are  adde^ 
together,  the  amount  becomes  considerable,  and  of 
some  consequence  to  the  EdUor."  It  is  the  same 
with  the  merchant,  the  tradesman,  and  common  me- 

.ehanic,  upon  whose, traffic  and  industry,  so  mncb  of 
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our  comfort  and  happinefs  depends.  Ti>e  sums  due 
by  their  various  customers  and  employers,  are  of  no 
value  separately  considered  ;  but,  taken  collectively, 
they  become  a  real  drawback  and  burden  upon  trade 
whilst  they  remain  unpaid,  as  they  afford  ample  re^ 
lief  and  afsistance  when  the  whole  is  regularly 
cleared  off.  Every  reasonable  per»on  will  allow 
this  ;  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  attend  to  these  hints,  now 
that  another  year  is  commenced,  in  case  they  have 
neglected  to  settle  their  accounts  at  the  concl.ijsion 
of  the  old }  particularly  those,  however  small,  as  are 
of  long  standing. 

The  rigid  season,  the  scarcity  of  coals,  and  the  ad- 
vanced price  upon  almost  all  the  necefsaries  of  life, 
conspire  to  call  aloud  at  this  time  j  inattentive  then 
must  be  the  ear,  and  hardened  to  every  emotion  the 
he^rt,  that  remains  unmoved  by  those  numerous  in- 
treaties,  to  this  indispensible  dutjy  they  owe  to  their 
fcllov."  creatures.  m  •-<»;    ;Vv,;    Justice,',*" 

Jan.  2.  1793. 
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READING  MEMORANDUMS. 


For  the  Bee.  "--wvy.:^ 
Let  not  any  one  build  the  hopes  of  to-morrow  ott 
the  calm  evening  of  the  present  day.  The  most 
horrible  earthquakes  are  generally  preceded  by  mo- 
tionlefs  cloadsr 


A  little  mean  soul  may,  upon  a  particular  occa- 
sion, do  a  generous  action.  But  only  a  great  mind, 
can  do  it  in  a  generous  manner. 

▼01..  xiii.  V  '  % 
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MECIOCS  SXORES  OF  TBE  KJRST  AND  SECOyS  OADSR&r 


C      _  ;       ORDERFIRST*.    ,  :.    '._  /^ 

Xllafs  first. 

$  1.  THE  DIAMOND. 

The  AoAMASof  both  ancients  and  moderns  t 

Hiii,DNS9t  from  zo  to  i8  ;  Spiciric  Ghavity  from  4,4  to  312^ 
White,  FiNii,  BLOiSH^YELiowi  Cubic,  Green,  BtAcit. 

[^N.B.  Cut, green  diamond  must  b:  very  rtre,  ai  it  flien  to  pieces  wheft 
applied  to  the  turning  latke,  lilie  the  lachryma  Batavka,  so  often  fhown  is 
claftet  of  natural  philosophy.] 

White  diamond,,  Hardnefs  20 
Pink  ditto  ditto    19 

Bluish  ditto  ditto    19 

TellowAi^xo         ditto    19. 
Cubic  ditto  ditto    18 


Specific  gravity  3,7 
ditto  3,4 

ditto  3,3 

ditto  ^,i 

ditto  3,£ 


.N    --'      ,*  '      Analysts',  .  ". 

The  Dtamokd  bums  away,  and  leaves  but  little 
soot ;  bur  it  i*  found  to  be  of  an  uttknoivn  earthy 
nature.  By  some  late  experimt-nts,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  diamond  is'  composed  of  a  particu- 
lar guij  and  water;  but  here  some  farther  «liicida«>^ 
tions  are  still  wanted.  , 

•  The  Editor  has  been  favoured  with  the  followfag  notices  concerning 
the  gems  fifr ,  found  in  Scotland,  ,by  a  gentleman  who  h«  made  th*t 
branch  of  ^:ience  a  parcicubt  study.  i  •%\ 
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'793*  ■atabIt-of^ems,'-ithe  diamond.  9^ 

^»<  THE  JARGON,  OR  ADAMANTINE  SPAR  OF  CEYLON: 

.Hakdmbis  16;  Srsciric  Gravity  4,4. 

VarietUs. 
The  Jarcwn  formerly  known,  was  either  white, 
j/tllow,  or  brown.     The  new  varieties  are  greenijh, 
with  the  splendour  of  silver;  or  dark  grey,  with  that 
-  4>f  pinchbeck. 

Analysis. 

jA«60NHi6i  SpGr4,4j    NewEirthSS}    Sil  jj ;    IrandNikeIJi 

Klaproth  ofBerlin. 

There  are  bjt  few  of  the  geiAs  that  are  not  found  in  Scotland  ;  and  ai 
fr{  the  more  common  stones,  such  as  agates,  jaspers,  ^granites,  porphyries, 
-fiff.  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  that  has  a  greater  variet/. 

The  diamond  has  never  been  found  in  Scotland.  The  Sapphire  has  been 
found  in^veral  places  in  the  H  ghlands  of  Scotland,  of.  different  Ihades, 
from  t  a2ep  to  a  perfect  clear  transparent  white,  and  equal  in  hardnefs  to 
the  oriental  sapphire.  The  Topaz  is  also  found  in  most  places  of  the 
Ifighlaqdi,  of  various,  (hades, /rom  almost  an  orange,  to  a  pale  straw  co> 
lour,  and  arc  commonly  called  Ctrirtganm  umet,  being  the  place  where 
most  found.  Mr.Farquharion  of  Invercauld  has  the  largfst  ever  found 
in  Scotland,  and  which  was  got  upon  his  own  ground.  It  is  as  Urge  a« 
the  body  of  a  child  of  two  yeara  old.  None  is  found  with  more  or  left 
than  six  sides.  The  nearest  to  the  Hyacinth  found  in  Scotland,  is  the 
rEly  Ruby,  so  called  by  the  people  of  Ely  in  Fife,  which,  when  polilhed, 
is  very  beautiful.  Thit  is  found  amongst  the  sea  sand.  Part  of  the  rocks 
under  the  sand  is  stuck  full  of  this  stone}  hut  none  of  them  are  got  of 
any  aise  and.clean. 

The  Emerald,  and  Aqua  Marine  are  found  in  several  places  of  the  High- 
lands.  The  amethyst  also.  Some  are  found  of  a  very  large  iiae,  and . 
good  colour :— the  largett  polilhed  one!  have  aeen,  was  upwards  of  an 
inchover,  every  way,  and  proportionally  cut,  which  was  sold  for  forty 
guineas  :— I  have  seen  another,  much  the  same  size,  but  paler  in  the  c«. 
l.*ur,  valued  at  thirty  guineas,  which  is  in  the  pofsefsicn  of  lord  Napier,; 
and  has  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  his  family  cut  upon  it. 

Pearls  are  found  in  a  long  /haped  freih  water  muscle,  [tnytUm,  cygnvt, 

ant!  aitalinui,]  in  the  most  part  of  every  frerti  water  liver  in  the  north  of 

i^^otland  ;  and  have  been  fidied  to  great  advantage,  until  prohibited  by  the 

pK/pt:<tors,  «i  entouraging  idleaefs  among  the  lower  chft  of  people,  TM» 


loe  u  table  of  gems, '-'the  diamond,       yaH,l6f 

Form,  >' '^^it  T*-!:f- ^s  ■ 

The  diamond  is  most  commonly  octoedral,  though 
sometimes  thr-^boidal,  cubic,  or  dodecoedral.  Jargon, 
or  soft  diamond,  as  it'  was  formerly  called,  we  were 
told  is  found  in  a  dodeciedral,  or  in  a  pebble  form, 
split  into  thin  plates  in  India,  and  sent  to  Europe  in 
that  form ;  but  the  same  stone,  under  the  name  of 
the  adamantine  spar,  is  said  lately,  by  Mr  Born,  to 

fiell  ii/h  is  called  the  borte  musclt  '.—some  of  these  pearls  were  of  great 
siee  J  tlicy  are  frequently  fbund  ia  the  common  seu  oyster:  in  one  oyster 
I  found  five  pearls  ef  dtlTerent  sizes.  They  are  often  fouqd  in  the  com- 
iVion  muscle^  but  of  a  sm.iU  size. 

The  Garnet  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  Highlands,  tome  as  large 
at  a  walnut. 

'  There  is  also  £b«nd  at  Portsoy,  most  beautiful  Granite,  which  takes 
a  fine  polilh  ;  at  first  sight  one  would  take  it  for  Hebrew  characters.  The 
spotted  Jaspers  tbund  on  Aithur's  Seat  are  si;igular,  as  none  of  the  kimi 
have  ever  been  known  to  be  found  any  whe'e  else. 

A  few  of  the  fofsils  foand  in  Scotland,  are,  a  great  variety  of  cuHdUt 
earths  j  mica,  talcs,  lapis  specularis ;  great  variety  of  granites  j  great 
variety  uf  porphyries ;  great  variety  of  jaspers  of  all  colours ;  garnets  im- 
bedded in  granites  ;  garnets  in  micaceous  stones>  from  Inverary  j  garnets 
in  clusters,  from  Portsoy,  containing  iron  and  tin  ;  great  variety  of  Ihorls 
iinbedded  in  quartz ;  bar  ihorls,  pointed  ihorls ;  variety  of  red  unfigurel 
aeolitus  mineralized  j  great  variety  of  asbestus ;  great  variety  of  variega- 
ted amiantlius }  variety  of  fasciculated  amianthus  i  variety  of  zeolitus 
plu.nosut ;  variety  of  ami^thus  fiexuo>a,  or  crooked  amianthus;  variety 
ot  ir»n  ores,  grey  and  black  cobalt  ores  j  Glunctz  cobalt  ores  with  silver  ; 
red,  grceiJ,  ,.nd  yellow  cobalt  ores  ;  mountain  green  copper 'ores ;  white 
copper  ore;  with  a  vast  varietyofcobalt;nd silver  ore,  lead,  bismuth,©".-. 

The  eyed  pebblei  found  in  Scotland  art  most  beautiful ;  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  thing  like  them  found  any  where  t  Ise. 

■  The  green  jasper,  or  blood  itone,  from  Icolmkiln  island,  is  found  in 
Urge  blocks,  and  is  a  beautiful  stone,  whit  h  engraves  well,  and  answers 
%vell  tor  seals. 

The  chalcedony,  or  white  cornelian,  fcund  in  Fife,  is  equal  to  those 
irom  the  East  Indies  for  colour,  and  a.e  thusame  hardmfs. 

N.S.  Those  mentioned  in  the  table  which  are  marked  thus  *  ate  fonnrf 
IttScoUiind.   I  ..  >. V     ,/  •     •-       .:„  ,-.'    • 

-    ,      '■'         ^  "     >'>->    l  ■■•:         "'■'  -  '  " 
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be  found  in  Ceylon,  under  the  singular  form  of  oc- 
toedral  prisms,  separated  bj  an  intermediate  prism  ; 
and  that  he  in  in  doubt  if  he  fhould  clafs  it  here,  or 
as  a  white  hyacinth ;  whilst  Klaproth  mentions  jt 
under  the  name  of  zir/tan,  as  found,  in  small  prisms^ 
fat  to  the  touch,  and  only  sometimes  transparent. 

,  Structure,  Properties^  &c. 

'  The  Diamond.  Texture  lamellar  or)  foliated,  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  finer  transparent  gems ;  that  is  to 
say,  composed  of  thin  hard  plates,  strongly  adhering 
together.  Electric  on  friction,  and  phosphoric  in  the 
dark. 

The  Jargok  approaches  the  nearest  in  colour  to 
the  diamond  ;  in  so  much,  that  some  jewellers  have 
been  deceived,  and  purchased  them  for  diamonds 
when  set  into  work ;  though  they  are  not  much  har- 
der than  chrystal,  of  which  the  jargon  is  only  a  spe- 
cies. It  is  never  found  of  any  considerable  size  ; 
ajid  always  is,  in  ita  rude  state,  a  little  rounded,  as 
if  it  had  been  rolled  in  the  bed  of  a  river.  WheA 
unset,  they  have  not  much  brilliancy ;  and  may  be 
^distinguiflied  with  certainty  from  diamonds,  by  ob- 
strving  the  facets,  which  in  the  jargon  are  always 
rounded.  The  tables  never  so  flat,  nor  take  so  fine  9. 
poliih  as  the  diamond.  -    ,    .   4  „„„ 

Largest.  '  , 

The  largest  rough  diamond  belongs  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  from  the  Brasils.  It  weighs  i68«  carats,  and 
is  worth  five  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  at  the  low- 
est calculation.  This  gem  was  still  larger  ;  but  the 
ignorant  peasant  who  found  it,  broke  off  a  piece  by 
a  violent  blow  of  a  hammer  upon  an.  anvil,  to  try  its 
^ardnefs.  The  largest  cut  diamond  adorns  the  sceptre 
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ef  the  etnprefs   of  Rafsia,   weighiog  779  carats :' 
worth  four  millions  and  a  half  sterling.     It  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  famous  Malabar 
iilpl»  Scheringham,  obtained  hj  the  stratagem  of  a 
French    grenadier,   who   escaped    with  it,  -first  t* 
Trinchinapentj,  and  then  to  Madras,  where  he  sold 
it  to.  a  captain  of  a   ihip  for    20,000  rupees.     A 
Jew  purchased  it  from  the  captain  for  L.  i8,ooa 
sterling;  and  it  was  no  more  heard  of  till,  in  1766, 
it  was  offered  for  sale  bj  a  Greek  merchant,  Grego.. 
77  Sufras,  and  purchased  bj  prince  Orlof  for  about 
133,417  guineas,  not  the  thirtieth  part  of  its  real 
value,  who  presented  it  to  his  sovereign  .Catherine  ll. 
The    next  largest  'CUt  diamond   belonged   to    the 
great  Mogul,  weighing  279  carats,  worth  L.  580,800, 
The  third  belongs  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  worth 
L.  369,8.00,  as   it  weighs  215   carats.     The  fourth 
to  the  emperor  Leopold  li.   weighing  1391  carats, 
worth  L.  109,529.     The  fifth   to  the  French  king, 
called  Pit's  diamond,  of  136  carats,  worth  L.  208,333; 
and  he  had  another,  called  the  Sansj  diamond,  only 
of  55  carats,  but  great  brilliancy,  worth  L.  25,000^^ 
Black  diamonds   exist,    although  rare.     The  great 
Mogul  had  one  of  fiftj>six  carats  :    and  prince  Lich« 
ten&tein  had  likewise  one,  weight  unknown  to  the 
author  ef  this  table. 

Where  found.  \  \-       ;    '-■  -  ^- 

The  diamond  mines  of  the  East  Indies,  towards 
the  Gatttt  mountains,  furniih  the  best  and  in  greatest 
.4}uantity,  viz.  Golconda,  Coulour,  Raolconda,  Parteal, 
Latawan,  Malacca,  ^c.  Thej  are  also  found  in  the 
island  of  Borneo  ;  but  at  the  present  day,  the  Bra> 
.ails  iurpiih  the   greatest  aumber.    The  jargtm  is 
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found  likewise  in  the  Brasils,  and  in  the  East  In- 
dies.    We  are  told  of  several  varieties  of  this  stone, 
«»«.  the   white,  known  so  long  to  naturalists   and 
jewellers  under  the  nsme  of  the  soft  diamond*.    A  se- 
<;ond  from  Ceylon,  in  prisms,  of  the  twtt  forms  menti- 
oned abote.     A  third  from  Bombay,  of  a  dark  grey 
colour,  resembling  the  metallic  splendor  of  pinchbeck". 
A  fourth  from  Bengal,  of  a  gteeni/h  colour,  imitating* 
the  splendot  of  silver.  We  wifli  to  see  a  full  account 
of  this  gem  from  Indii,  Or  Britain,  where  albne  thte 
proper  ititelHgence  is  rfcceived. '*■      "   '         <>'-?** 
Rufsia  produces  no  true  diamond*  yet  discovered*' 
although  tf  retnarkarbly  hafd    topaz,    found    in  the 
mountain  Adutifliollo,  in  fiauria,  goes  by  the  name  of 
Siberian   diamond.     Nohe  have  yet  bten   found  iii^ 
Scotland.     That  called  the  SenacBie  diamond;  is  only 
the  water  sapphire,  which  is  indeed  a  beautiful  gem; 
'■--  Value,  Rarity,  and  Use. 

The  valufe  of  the  rough  diamond  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  their  weight  in  carats  multiplied  by  two 
guineas.  The  value  of  cut  diamonds  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  double  their  weight  muhiplied  by  two 
guineas;  and  those  of  an  extraordinary  lustre  bv 
three.  Cutting  costs  L.  3,  i  J  s./..r  carat;  and  they  lose 
«  least  one  half  of  their  weight  especially  if  small" 
Wnds  with  ,  blemifli  of  any  Ld,  Le  oftf* 
half  their  value.  This  gem  is  not  worth  cutting 
Jinder  one  pound  the  carat.  '  •  ^ 

N.  B.A  carat  is  four  grains,  jeWeflers  weight;  but 
five  such  grains  only  make  four  Troy  ;  so'tlia't  aa 
<>unce  Troy,  which  is  only  of  480  grains  Troy,  con. 
t»in»  1  j(^  caratsr  "7.  con- 

To  l/e  continued,     -     •-     - 1   "  -  ^  *• 
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A  Character. 
However  much  prudence  may  be  despised  by  those 
whose  feelings  are  of  a  warm  nature,  yet  I  must  sar 
it  becomes  one  of  the  most  necefsary  principles  of 
conduct  in  a  world  where  fraud  and  deceit  too  often 
afsume  the  appearance  of  innocence  and  simplicity. 

Flippant  is  allowed  to  pofsefs  good  nature,  and  in 
some  cases  he  may  be  called  generous ;  yet  with 
these  two  good  qualities  he  is  so  destitute  of  pru- 
dence, that  he  falls  into  numberlefs  mistakes,  for 
which  every  one  must  blame  him. 

His  profefsion  led  him  into  genteel  company,  and 
his  fondnefs  for  such  society  made  him  too  often  join 
in  parties  of  pleasure  which  materially  hurt  his  inte- 
rest and  reputation.  He  had  few  resolutions  of  his 
own,'and  whenever  any  entertainment  was  proposed, 
however  inconvenient  for  him  to  attend,  his  good  na- 
ture always  nodded  afsent. 

He  may  be  pronounced  selfijh,  I  believe,  in  the 
whole  of  his  propensities  to  benevolence  ;  for  he  never 
afsisted  an  object  without  they  pofsefsed  some  attrac- 
tions to  engage  his  fancy.  Those  who  were  allowed 
by  all  to  be  worthy  of  commiseration,  hardly  could 
obtain  an  audience  of  him  if  thej  had  not  that  power. 

But  his  fanciful  objects  could  carry  him  any  length. 
His  purse  and  credit  were  always  open  to  them  ;  and 
he  has  now  reduced  himself  to  be  the  laughing-stock 
of  those  whom  he  afsisted. 

He  scarcely  can  be  called  an  amiable  charact«r  who 
involves  an  aged  father  in  difficulties,  and  hurts  the 
interest  of  industrious  tradesmen  to  support  his  ex-. 

traVaganCCr  •■'■.!;■.  :-.,^»;.^v-;^'^    ■*:;*   ^*^'     -V  '     ^^V-^r   ,:-,..• 
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I.  ;,," 

Not  with  more  joy  from  desert  fliadei, 
Where  prowl  untam'd  the  savage  train, 
From  patfalefs  muirt  and  barren  glades,  ' 

Sid  desolation's  gloomy  reign, 
Averted,  bends  the  wt.iry  eye 
To  seats  of  rural  industry. 
Where  harvests  wave  in  yellow  pridf. 
Where  spreids  the  fertile  champain  wide. 
The  lucid  etream,  while  commerce  leads 
Through  peopled  towns  and  laughing  meads. 
Than  turns  the  mind  from  scenes  of  woe. 
Where  ceaseleA  tcjrt  of  anguifli  Aowj 
*       Whera  anarthy's  insatiate  brood 
\      Their  horrid  footsteps  mark  with  blood.         ,,, 
To  ftiore^  where  template  freedom  reigns, 
Where  peace  aod  order  blefs  the  plains ; 
Where  men  thesov'reign  of  their  choice  obey, 
•Where  Britain's  grateful  sons  exult  in  George's  8W*y, 
II. 
Yet  Albion  ne'er  with  selfifli  aim  ,,. 

■  To  her  own  race  her  care  cooAnes, 

^^      On  all,  the  8  icrcd  gift  who  claim,  ^[      , 

The  golden  beam  of  freedom  fliinei.     •'    •':.'" 
Sad  out-cast  from  his  native  Ihure,  .,     _  r 

The  wretshed  exile  watted  ii'er,  ,*'  ;  ^ 

Feels  p^ty'»^lenient  hand  afsuage  ','•  'r' 

The  wounds- of  Taction's  cruel  rage}        T     .       ^. 
Her  laws,  to  all  prutect'Vf,  yield  *    ■  ,* 

S.>.urlty's  impartial  ihield  ;  ,-^.'.^ 

Who  breatUes  her  air,'  breathes  purest  liberty, 
ea«nt  slavery  flies  the  coast,  who  treads  her  soil  is  free. 
III. 
Ambition's  clarion  has  not  charm'd       .    • . 

Her  diuntlefs  leg'ons  to  the  war  5      1  • 

l^Tor  have  her  soni  by  fury  arm'd,  .         .,     ' 

Follow'd  »pprefnon's  iron  car ;  "  ', 

Though  prompt  at  honour's  call  to  brave        *' 
The  hdstile  clime,  the  adverse  wave,  ;      ' 

Their  thunder  'neath  the  burning  rone,  '•'' 

.<!hoolc  the  proud  despot  on  his  throne  J  ■'^V 

Y?t  while  aloft  in  orient  Ikies,  '. '' 

Conquest's  ti  umphant  banner  niis  }  '      .. 

The  g  nenus  victor  bids  the  cjn/ii  .  c:»se, 
And  'midst  his  laurels  tv^ines  the  noble  wr«atbs  of  peace. 
VOL,  ziii.  «o^'.  .  j. 
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BIfst  pej«e  !  0  may  thy  iidimce  inild 
Beam  kindly  on  the  op'nioj  year  '. 

Yrt  (houM  with  frumic  vengeance  wild,  ' 

The  Aends  of  discnrd  urge  their  raftr  careeri 

Nor  culijin  freedom'i  sacred  caute, 

Nor  «low  10  guard  her  holy  laws, 

Faithful  to  him  their  hearts  approve,  «. 

The  monarch  thejr  revere,  the  man  they  love  ; 
Britannia's  sons  ihall  arm  with  patriot  zeal, 
Their  prince's  cause  their  own,  his  rights  t!ie  general  weal. 


I    - 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

JuDciD  lamp  of  ray  serene, 
Fav'rite  star  of  beauty's  queeni 
Splendid  glory  of  the  nighr. 
Spreading  through  the  gloom  delight ; 

Common  stars  thy  beams  ovit-fhine. 
Mure  than  argent  Cynthia's  thihi^ ; 
Guide  me  through  yon  lonely  glade. 
To  my  fair,  my  lovely  maid ; 

Where  the  jocund  train  advance. 
Tripping  in  the  sprightly  dance  j 
Cynthia  soon  will  leave  the  fky. 
May  thy  beams  her  light  supply  1 

I  neVr  tobb'd  of  lambs  the  fold. 
Nor  the  traveller  of  gold  ! 
Love's  my  crime, — O  !  lend  thy  ra]r« 
Guide  a  lover  on  his  way  ! 
May  the  star  of  Venus  prove 
Friendly  to  the  swains  that  love.  , 

Mark  Anthon 
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"'  •  TRUE  CUtlRAQB. 

To  struggle  vvith  misfortune's  flood. 
Whilst  loud  the  tempest  blows, 

Bespeaks  a  heart  rrsolv'd  and  good« 
Where  many  a  virtue  glows. 

Thus  whilst  by  misery  we  are  tried, 
True  worth  wj  may  emj^loy  ; 

He  who  the  storm  has  neVf  defy'd* 
The  ctlm  can  tcuce  enjoy. 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE  FROM  RUSSIA  BY  ARCTICU3. 
.„.  .,.■...•.    For  the  Bee.     _   [.^^Zu'f-'i'''' 

Purifying  water, 
M^  LoriTz,  an  able  chemist,  has  found,  that,  by  the  sim- 
ple admixture  of  a  tenth  part  of  pounded  charcoal,  to 
the  most  putrid  water,  it  becomes  instantly  sweet  and  po- 
table, as  if  just  taken  from  the  river.  The  same  simple 
procefs  likewise  sweetens,  and  even  renders  white  and 
clear,  foul  and  rancid  oil ;  and  removes  the  burnt  difta- 
greeable  taste  to  which  corn  spirits  are  subject,  when  not 
distilled  with  care,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Rufsia,  where  it 
is  only  made  for  the  boors. 

These  experiments,  we  have-  seen  made  by  Mr  Lovitt 
at  the  Economical  Sc-jety  of  St  Peterlburgh. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ingenious  author  is  mistaken; 
in  his  expectation  of  his  discovery  being  a  great  object  for 
navigator^  ;  as,  from  the  extreme  lightnefs  of  charcoal,  the 
quantity  necefsary  for  sweetening  a  given  quantity  of  water 
win  occupy  nearly  as  much  room  as  that  tiuid  itself;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  quality  of  water  is  seldom  a  serious  com- 
plaint onboard  a  Qiip,  whatever  it  may  appear  to  people  on 
(hore,  providing  they  have  abundance  of  it  ;  as  exposing  ic 
to  the  air,  for  sometime,  lets  escape  the  fetid  inriaramable 
gas,  generatetl  whilst  (hut  up  in  the  hold,  and  renders  it  ve- 
ry drinkable  to  seafaring  men  accustomed  to  its  taste. 

However,  the  discovery  opens  a  large  field,  and  promi- 
ses  to  be  useful  in  many  respects ;  at  the  «2aie  time  that 
it  may  furni(h  matter  of  speculation  to  natural  philoso- 
phers, who  suppose />/Vo^w/o«,  of  which  charcoal  contains 
So  large  a  portion,  is  a  principal  agent  of  putridity,  whilst 
4icre  it  acts  as  an  antiseptic  j     pofsibly  from   its  alFmity  to 


.-j^P&^-jaa^ky.'j. 


iO§.  intelllgiHce  from  Ru/sia.  J^ti-  itfi- 

that  very  exploded  principle.  The  new  doctrine  of  hy- 
dJrogene,  will  explain,  without  doubt,  that  extraordinary 
phenomenon  in  an  easy  manner. 

I  am  curioua  to  hear  the  opinion  my  old  correspon- 
dent Dr  Priestly  on  this  discovery,  to  whom  I  communi- 
cated it  some  time  ago  j  but  suppose  he  is  too  much  occu- 
pied with  other  matters  to  pay  his  wonted  attention  to 
physics*.  ..».,-.   .w.   ,..,. 

.  •  The  lubitance ef  the  foregoing^  inMligence  rtipectirg  charcoal,  hai 
tien  pretty  generally  known  in  Britain  tor  some  time  pait)  but  it  ii  only 
of  late  that  a  very  elegant  mode  of  effecting  this  chemical  procefi  hns 
feetn  discovered,  which,  on  account  of  ity.  simplic  ty  and  con»eniency,  re- 
fleets  honour  on  the  discoverer,  and  deserve •  to  be  very  generally  knowti. 
This  consitts  in  simply  ordering  the  calks  to  be  a  little  more  scorched  by 
the  cooper  than  is  usual,  when  he  heats  them  to  make  the  staves  btnd } 
w  .18  to  line  the  whole  inside  with  a  thin  but  uniform  coat  of  charred 
wood  J  which  being  left  unscraped,  aiid  the  ends  of  the  barrel  also  charred 
in  the  same  manner  within,  the  whole  calk  forms  an  impenetrable  coat  of 
charcoal,  wi'.hin  which,  it  is  s  id,  the  water  can  be  kept  perfectly  sweet 
and  limpid  for  any  length  of  time. 

Charcoal  may  thus  be  applied  to  many  valuable  purposes  5  for  from  this 
and  some  other  late  experiments,  there  is  gwat  reason  to  believe  tlut  char- 
eoal  is  one  of  the  most  active  chem'cal  agtnts  in  the  universe.  In  the 
purification  of  spirits  it  is  much  more  powerful  than  any  other;  and  therri* 
great  reason  to  believe  that  by  its  means  the  peculiar  flavour  of  most  spj- 
rits  may  be  quite  taken  off,  or  so  much  weaktneJ  as  to  render  them  capable 
of  being  imp:egnated  with  any  other  flavour  wanted  }  so  that  in  the  hjnds 
•f  a  fltilful  rectifier  of  spirits,  it  must  bicome  a  most  valuable  ingre- 
dient. 

In  the  edulcoration  of  oil,  it  also  promise*  to  be  of  singular  utility, 
but  experimen'3  are  here  wan'lng. 

In  the  refining  and  purifying  snccharine  juices,  it  also  may  be  of  singu- 
lar utility.  A  French  cl  eraical  economist  communicates  tl.e  following 
mode  of  converting  honey,  either  into  a  sugary  syrup,  or  into  grained  sia- 
gar  iiself,  which  he  says  pol'sefjes  all  the  qualities,  as  well  a»  the  taste  ef 
kugar,  without  tie  smallest  flavour   of  h^ney. 

Ktceipifir  cinvirting  boity  into  sugar  tr  lacctarint  syrup, 
"  Put  a  littie  chiiicoal  in  the  hone),  hfat  it  gently  till  it  comes  to  boiJj. 
stlt  it  well»  and  keep  it  siipmering  for  ume  time }  flum  oft  the  trofh 
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Inflammable  phosphoric  gat.  ' 

Mr  hoviTi  mentioned  the  othtr  day  to  your  correi- 
pondent,  another  discovery  which  was  new  to  him,  though 
jtofjiibly  knovrn  on  your  side  the  water,  vi-z. 

That  pounded  regulus  of  antimony  thrown  into  dc- 
phlogisticated  muriatic  gas,  takes  fire.  Count  Stern- 
berg, an  Austrian  nobleman  now  hdre  on  his  travels,  has 
discovered  a  species  of  gas,  which  likewise  takes  fire 
without  the  contact  of  any  ignited  substance  ;  but  the 
circumstance  most  remarkable  in  this  discovery,  is,  that 
a  diamond  thrown  into  it  i»  perfectly  consumed.  This 
experiment  he  will  probably  repeat  here  before  the  enj- 
prefs,  as  he  lias  formerly  done  before  his  own  sovereign, 
the  emperor,  at  his  coronation.  The  gas  took  fire,  he 
says,  OB  drawing  out  the  glafs  stopper,  from  its  being  heat- 
ed bv  holding  the  bottle  long  in  his  hand,  and  almost 
burnt  his  hands  •,  but  still  the  experiment  succeeded,  and 
the  diamond  was  perfectly  consumed  in  the  burning  gas  *. 
What  a  strong  confirmation  of  what  was  so  long-  laugh- 
ed at  as  a  bold  hazarded  afsertion  of  the  great  Sir  IsaSc 
Newton,  that  a  diamond  was  only  a  concrete  phiogiston  ! 
But  indeed  another  great   genius,  Bergman,  had  alreac^y 

that  comes  to  the  top  ;  pour  it  info  a  proper  vefsel ;  allow  it  gradually  to 
cool.  The  «yi  up  becomes  a  pure  clour  lefs  syrup,  quite  diveited  of  the 
taste  of  honey ,>like  syiup  of  sugar.  If  grain? d  sugar  be  wanted,  it  re- 
quiers  only  to  be  boiled  till  the  water  be  evaporated-.  He  dots  not  men- 
tion  if  lime  watcrbe  ntctfsary." 

Mary  other  uses  may  be  made  of  charcoal,  particularly  in  the  very 
iifficult    pioctfs  of  diicharging  colours}  but  here  out  expeiimenti  are 

*  1  suspect  there  is  here  a  little  inaccuracy.  In  Crelf  i  annals  of  chemfi- 
Iry,  it  is  lald  the  diamond  has  been  consumed  by  inflammable  gas  i 
which  was  att  on  fire  by  introducing  in  the  bottle  that  contained  if,  tfce. 
«Bd  of  a  wire  heated  red  hot.  ^^^ 


f<o  dircufaf.  Jan.  \6. 

done  his  opinion  justice  j  and  (hown  the  diamond  to  be  a 
combuitiblt  -ody.  Nay  mineralogists  had  already  acknow- 
ledged the  fact  in  a  laugkablc  manner,  by  degrading 
this  fint  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  precious  stones 
from  its  rank  as  a  gem,  and  placed  it  amongst  the  sul- 
phuri,  6v.  as  an  intlamniable  substance.  You  will  find 
that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  in  my  table  of  precious  stones, 
to  bring  it  back  again  to  the  head  of  the  clafj  of  gems ; 
which  it  certainly  merits,  from  its  hardnefs,  brilliancy,  and 
value,  whatever  may  be  its  component  parts.  I  imagine 
that,  in  the  jargon  of  new  French  chemistry,  this  will 
be  called  an  earih  and  «xigene. 


CIRCULAR. 
Sir  John  Sinclair  presents  his  compliments.  He  hopes 
that  his  former  communications  respecting  the  statistical 
account  of  Scotland,  have  been  received.  It  is  earnest- 
ly'  requested,  that  such  of  the  clergy  as  have  not  yet 
transmitted  their  respective  accounts,  will  lose  no  time 
in  sending  them  •,  the  public  at  large  being  extremely  an- 
xious to  have  this  work  brougjit  to  a  conclusion  as  quick- 
ly as  pofiible,  as  the  advantages  of  which  it  may  be  pro- 
ductive, cannot  be  thoroughly  known  or  felt,  until  it  i» 
completed.  Eight  volumes,  which  will  contain  in  all 
about  five  hundred  pariflies,  will  be  publilhcd  in  tne- 
course  of  January,  1793  '■>  ^^^  ^^^  remainder  of  the  work, 
if  the  nccefsary  materials  come  in,  might  be  finiflied  soon 
after  the  meeting  of  the  ensuing  General  Afse.ubly,  when, 
it  is^jhopcd,   that    not   a    single    account  will    be    wan- 

The  ckrgy  will  hear  i^fith  satisfaction,  that  not  only 
in  Engjand,  but  in  every  part  of  the  continent,  the  high- 
eat  eulogiums  have  been  bestowed  on  the  zeal,  talents, 
and  industry,   they  have  displayed,   in, carrying   on  this 
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gre^t  undertaking ;  which,  in  the  opinion  of  every  unprc- 
judiced  person,  will  be  of  as  much  consequence  to  other 
countries,  ai  even  to  Scotland. 

London,  "l  i 

December  28.  1792.3 

iV.   B.     Nothing  could  be  more    disagreeable   to   Sir 
fjHN  Sinclair,  than  to  be  under  the  nccefsity   of  apply, 
ing  to  any  other  person,  than  the  minister  of  the    parilh, ' 
for  the  statistical  account  of  it ;  particularly,  as   it  might 
tend  to  lefscn  the  high  reputation  whick  the  cicrgy  have  - 
already  so  deservedly   acquired  by  their  statistical  exeiti- 
ons.     He   hopes,  therefore,  that  your  af,istance   will  not 
he   wanting  a   moment  longer  than  is    absolutely  nccef- 
sary ;  and  he  (hould  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  your  ac 
count,  directed  to  him  at  Londor,  in  packets  not  exceed- 
ing  two  ounces  in  weight,  as  speedily  as  pofsiblc.     It  ig  '' 
not  in  his  power,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  to  at.    ■ 
tend  to  the  printing  of  the  different  returns  j  but  he  wilh. 
es  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  reading  them  over  before  ' 
th«y  are  sent  to  the  prefs  j  and  many  respectable   literary     ■ 
characters  in  the  church  (in  particular  those  who  have  ta-    <: 
ken  an  active  part  in   establi(hi«g  the  society  for  the  \i.  " 
nefit  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy)  have  undertaken  the  trouble "  * 
of  revising  the  prefs  at  Edinburgh,  during  his  absence. 

He  has  the  pleasure  of  adding,  that  there    is  the   pros- 
pect  of  a   fund  being  soon  establilhed  for  the  Daughters 
as  well  as  the  Sons  of  the  clergy  ;  and  though  the  clergy 
engaged  in   this  important  wort  irithout  any  interested    ' 
motives,   it  cannot  be  an  unplcasing  circumstance,   that - 

-their  labours  are  likely  to  meet  with  such   solid  marks  of 
public  approbation,  and  will  probably   be  productive    not 

only  of  personal  credit  to  each  individual,  but  of  benefici. 

^IconspqiicDces  to  the  order  in  general. 
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It  need  scatcely  be  added,  that  tl  e  merit  which  they 
have  already  acquired  by  their  statistical  exertions,  must 
very  materially  contribute  to  the  succefs  of  the  'applica- 
tion now  in  agitation  for  the  augmentation  of  the  stipends 
of  the  clergy.  It  is  indeed  an  unfortunate  circumstance, 
that  the  statistical  account  df  Scotland  was  not  completed 
previous  to  such  an  application.  However,  the  greater 
number  of  accounts  that  are  received  and  printed,  before 
that  question  comes  on,  the  better  chance  there  is  for  suc- 
cefs }  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  »t  least  ten  volumes,  con- 
taining from  six  to  seven  hundred  pariihes,  will  be  pub- 
liflied  before  the  month  of  Aptil,  when  that  businefs  will, 
in  all  probability,  come  under  discufsion. 

Sir  John  SiNCLAm,  begs  to  hear  from  every  minister, 
who  has  not  yet  written  him,  when  his  account  may  be 
expected.  He  will  he  the  honour  of  attending  the  en- 
suing General  Afsembly,  when  he  1  'pes  some  plan  will  be 
formed  for  having,  in  each  pariifa,  a  copy  of  the  work. 
In  the  concluding  volume,  every  necefsary  correction 
which  the  clergy  will  take  the  trouble  of  pointing  out, 
ihall  be  attended  to  and  any  additional  information  wiU 
,be  inserted,  that  is  judged  in  any  respect  of  importance. 


ANECDOTE. 

A  DISSIPATED  nobleman,  in  the  time  of  Henry  via.  ha- 
ving sold  a  manor  of  an  hundred  tenements,  came  laugh- 
ing into  court  with  a  new  suit,  sayiug,  "  Am  not  I  a 
great  man  who  C9i>  bear  fin  hundred  houses  on  my  back  ?" 
which  cardinal  Wolsey  ^.who  was  the  son  of  a  butcher 
at  ipswLchJ  hearing,  exclaimed,  '  You  might  have  better 
employed  .the  money  in  paving  your  debts.'  "Indeed 
my  lord,"  replied  the  nobleman,  "  you  say  wellj  my 
father  owed  you  three  halfpence  for  &  c*lfs  head}  s* 
jiere  it  is." 
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ON  THE  SWORD  FISH.  .    ■' 

Sir,  To  the  Editor  of  tie  Bee. 

If  the  follovvring  fhort  account  of  that  remarkable 
animal,  the  broad  finned  sword  fiih,  merits  your  ap- 
probation, I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  give  it  a 
place  in  your  excellent  miscellany. 

Amongst  all  the  voracious  animals  that  inhabit 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  this  is  the  most  dread- 
ful. From  the  appearance  of  the  long  and  fharp 
pointed  procefs  of  the  head,  it  appears  to  be  very 
•nearly  allied  to  the  sword  fifli,  so  well  known  to 
naturalists.  It  differs,  however,  in  many  particu- 
lars, and  is  plainly  a  different  species.  Its  usu- 
al length  is  twenty  feet ;  but  it  is  often  found  long- 
er. The  firut  description  we  have  of  it,  is  in  Marc- 
grave's  History  of  Brai'l.  The  general  colour  of  the 
fi/h,  is  a  silvery  bluilh  white,  except  on  the  uppe^ 
part  of  the  back.  The  head  and  the  tail  are  of  a  dtcp 
brown.  The  back  fin  is  of  a  pale  brown,  finely  spot- 
ted with  marks  of  deep  black  ;  the  Ikin  is  quite 
smooth  and  has  no  scaly  appearance.     Two  or  thres 

VOL.  xiii.    :/'*"^ ',■■■--.':■*■■■  "■    ■    '       ''        +  " 
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years  ago,  a  leiiir  was  .sent  10  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  from  the  captain  of  an 
East  Indiaman,  with  an  account  of  the  remarkable 
strength  which  this  fifh  pofsefies.  The  bottom  of 
his  fliip  having  been  pierced  completely  through 
by  a  fi(h  of  this  species,  and  the  fifh  killed  by  the 
violence  of  the  ftiock.  It  was  singularly  lucky 
for  the  vefsel,  that  the  fifh  was  killed,  otherwise, 
if  it  had  been  enabled  to  withdraw  its  snout, 
the  vefsel  would  have  inevitably  sunk.  The 
wood,  together  with  the  snout  or  sword  of  the  fifli, 
embedded  in  it,  is  preserved  in  the  Britifli  mu- 
seum. This  fifh  is  not  confined  to  the  Brasilean  and 
East  Indian  seas,  but  is  a^so  found  in  the  northern 
ocean.  It  is  a  great  enemy  to  whales,  with  which 
it  has  frequent  combats.  What  is  very  remarkabla, 
Pliny  mentions  the  circumstance  of  their  transfixing 
vefsels,  which  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  those  ex- 
aggerations so  frtquent  in  the  works  of  the  ancL- 
•nts.  P'  H.  N. 

N.  B.  Mr  Editor,  by  next  week,  I  will  send  you 
a  painting  and  description  of  a  very  rare  bird,  the 
American  ostrich *.  .  ■>     •       ,-',!« 


THE  TRAVELLER.     No.V. 

,-  OB8ERVATIUN8  AND  OPINIOKS  OF  J.  W.  SPENCER, 
,»  u  Ctntinued  from  vol.  xii.  j».  325. 

•.'    *r\A/         DoHcaster,  England.  '  ;  .■  j'*)  < 

I  WAS  just  setting   out  from  Ferrybridge  yesterday 
afternoon,  when  a  chaise  driver  came  and  told  me 

*  The  Editor  will  be  much  obliged  to  this  correspondent  for  the  i> 
couiK  hcrt  iiromistd,  with  his  first  c«iiYcnii;ncf. 
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that  he  had  an  empty  chaise  to  take  to  Doncaster, 
and  that,  if  I  was  going  that  way,  I  might  have  a 
ride  upon  very  easy  terms.     I  alked  him  what  his 
fare  was  ; — he  said  I  had  the  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  that   he   would  leave   it  to  myself.     Of  a 
gentleman  !  I  replied  ; — how  came  you  to  imagine 
that  any  gentleman   would  bnbe  a  servant  to  cheat 
his  master  ?    I  said  this  surlily,  and  the  man   went 
away.     He   had    scarcely  quitted   me,    when   I  be- 
thought myself  that  I  would  very  likely  see  some- 
thing  new   if  I  accepted  his  offer  ;   so  I  called  him 
back,  and  promised  to  go.     He  overtook  me  before 
I  got  out  of  the  town,  and  I  stepped  into  the  chaise. 
Before  we  had  gone  half  a  mile,  we  came  up  with  a 
woman  who  had  a  child  in  her  arms  ;  and  a  little 
way  after,  with  a  soldier  who  was  on  furlough,  go- 
ing to  see  his  relations  at  Grantham.     They  were 
both  admitted  into  the  carrii  ge.     How  would  I  have 
looked  ;  or  what  could  I  ha\  •  said,  if  the  owner  of 
the  chaise  had  met  me   in  this  awkward  situation  ? 
Thou,  my  dear  fellow  I  thou,  whose  generous  MMil 
never  stooped  to  do  a  meaji  action,  must  be  a  stran- 
ger to  such   feelings   as  mine  were.      However,  if 
coatempt  of  myself,  and  numberlefs  resolutions  ne- 
ver to  offend  again  in  that  way,  can  atone  for  my 
faux  pas,  I  owe  nothing  on  that  score. 

The  woman  left  us  at  Robin  Hood's  well,  halfway 
to  Doncaster.  The  driver  not  daring  to  carry  us  into 
town,  dropped  the  :>oldier  and  me  at  a  small  public 
house  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge.  He  said  I 
.  might  lodge  there  very  well;  told  the  landlord  I  was 
a  mighty   quiet   civil   gentleman ;   and  desired   he 
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would  take  good  care  of  me.  The  soldier  joined  in 
recommending  the  house^  and  I  was  prevailed  on. 

Squire  C 's   servants  were  here  spending  the 

evening,  after  a  remarkably  long  hare  chace,  which 
thej  talked  over  an  hundred  times  tvith  our  host, 
who  in  his  younger  days,  had  been  huntsman  to  the 
duke  of  Kisgstoo.  We  joined  liquors  with  tbem, 
and  the  pot  went  brii!;ly  round.  .    ' 

It  has  ever  been  the  laudable  practice  of  landlords 
of  this  clafs,  to  sit  down  with  their  guests,  to  tor- 
ment them  with  their  impertinence,  and  co  do  all  in 
their  power  to' quicken  the  circulation  of  the  tank< 
ard.  When-  it  becomes  empty,  which,  as  they  are 
frequently  blefsed  with  capacious  bellies,  generally 
happens  in  their  hands,  they  All  it  without  being  de- 
sired, and  chalk  it  down  with  gvezt  sang /raid.  Wide 
as  the  word  is,  I'll  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  not 
in  all  England,  a  man  of  the  profefsion  better  versed 
in  these  little  arts,  or  who  can  empty  a  tankard  with 
more  dispatch,  or  fill  it  with  a  better  grace,  than  this 
same  Tom  Shirley  near  the  bridge  of  Doncaster. 

Whfen  the  servant  were  to  depart,  it  became  ne- 
cefsSry  to  count  our  scores.  The  soldier  pulled  oat 
his  purse  ; — it  might  contain  about  a  crown.  I  saw 
that  his  fhare  would  sit  heavy  on  him  i  and  I  told 
the  landlotd  that  we  would  pay  our  part  with  our 
bill  in  the  morning.  The  servants  left  us,  and  Shir- 
ley prefsed  them  to  take  his  pot  after  they  were  on 
foot.  The  soldier  and  I  supped  together,  and  the 
landlord  helped  off  with  «ur  ale.  He  has  done  it  s» 
often,  and  does  it  with  so  much  unconcern,  that  I  * 
dare  say  he  thinks  there  is  nothing  amils  in  it,  if  he 
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thinks  at  all  about  the  matter.  I  ordered  a  little 
punch,  and  made  the  soldier  drink  with  me.  The 
fellow  was  extremely  modest  and  unaAuming.  I 
saw  he  was  uneasy ;  and  being  afraid  that  he  would 
not  sleep  well  with  the  thoughts  of  the  bill  to  dis- 
charge in  the  morning,  I  called  for  it  naw  and  paid 
the  whole.  He  did  not  say  much,  but  his  look* 
thanked  me. 

At  the  Revolution  the  pay  of  our  armies  wag 
iettled  at  what  it  is  at  present.  As  refinement  and 
luxury  of  all  kinds  have  greatly  increased  since  that  j 
nnd  as  all  ranks  have  changed  their  way  of  living  ; 
and  the  reward  of  labour  has  been  nearly  doubled  j 
ought  not  the  pay  of  our  soldiers  to  be  increased  ? 
There  is  no  necefsity  for  increasing  the  salary  of 
any  office,  while  fit  persons  are  willing  to  discharge 
its  duties  upon  the  old  terms.  If  exciseable  commo- 
dities, and  a  few  other  articles,  are  dearer,  some  are 
cheaper ;  the  price  of  the  necefsaries  of  life  is  no 
higher  ;  and  officers  and  soldiers  would  find  their 
pay  fully  sufficient  for  their  maintenance,  would 
they  live  as  their  predecefsors  did  an  hundred  years 
ego*.  In  most  other  cases,  the  ability  to  support  it 
has  preceded  the  alteration  in  the  mode  of  living  ; 
and  ensigns  and  lieutenants  have  themselves  to  blame 
for  living  with  men  of  fortune,  where  their  daily 
pay  is  barely  enough  to  procure  them  a  comfortable 
dinner. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast  next  morning,  the 

driver  called  to  acquaint  us  that  the  coach  had  come 

iit  empty,  and  that  we  might  go  a  stage  or  two  with 

him.     I   positively  refused  to  go  ;    but   the  soldier 

^  Thia  is  a  very  diiputablc  afssrtion,  Ei\t, 
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not  being  so  scrupulous,  made  a  bargain  upon  the 
spot,  and  went  away.  In  half  an  hour  he  returned 
with  the  sad  news  that  he  had  been  disappointed  of 
his  ride  by  one  of  the  proprietors  arriving  from  the 
country  in  a  post  chaise,  and  taking  a  seat  to  Barna- 
by  Moot.  His  road  and  mine  lay  together.  He  had 
come  back  to  walk  with  me,  and  offered  to  cirry  my 
fliirts.  I  liked  him  for  his  gratitude.  .-  .  .■[■_. '. 
-^.r*    i--  .4'  Boroughbridge. 

I  had  walked  from  North  Allerton,  and  was  much 
fatigued.  I  went  into  the  Angel  inn,  called  the 
waiter,  and  aiked  for  a  room.  The  fellow  came 
slowly,  wiping  a  glafs  all  the  way.  He  looked  ear- 
nestly at  me,  and  turning  half  round,  "  I  have  no 
rooms,  (he  said,)  but  if  you  please.  Sir,  I  will  fhow 
you  into  the  kitchen."  Had  I  taken  half  a  second 
to  consider  of  it,  I  would  have  had  no  objection  to 
the  proposal.  It  was  the  folks  in  the  kitchen  I  wan- 
ted to  see  and  converse  with.  But  such  is  the  diffe- 
rence between  going  into  a  kitchen,  and  being  fhown 
into  one,  that  my  pride  got  up  in  a  moment,  and 
I  walked  oS.  &  i^if 

When  he  was  a  young  man,  lord  G' 
his  way  to  and  from  London,  was  wont  to  ride  on 
the  top  of  the  stage  coach,  in  order  to  have  a  better 
view  of  the  country,  and  to  drink  his  bottle  of  cla- 
ret at  dinner  and  supper.  This  made  folks  wonder. 
Had  his  design  been  like  mine,  to  see  the  manners  of 
the  lower  ranks,  he  would  have  come  better  to  hi» 
•purpose  by  calling  for  a  pot  of  ale.    .  k 

I  amused  myself  in  the  church  yard  till  it  was  al- 
niost  dark,  when  I  went  to  the  Kiiif 's  Arms  inn, 
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walked  into  the  kitchen   without  ceremony,  sat  me 
down,  and  called  for  a  pint  of  ale.     A  miller,  two 
graxiers,  and   a  butcher,  were  sitting  drinking.     I 
took  up  a  pipe,  and  listened  to  their  conversation. 
I  soon  joined  them,  at  which  they   cxprefsed  much 
satisfaction  ;  and  we  were  going  to  be  very  merry, 
when  the  landlord  came  down,  and  politely  inquired 
what  I  would  choose  for  supper,  and  desired  me  to 
walk  into  a  parlour  where  there  was  a  fire.         'Tis 
flattering  to  be  thus  distinguiflied  when  unknown. 
I  thought  it  a  debt  due  entirely  to  myself,  indepen- 
dent of  every  extrinsic  circumstance,  and  I  was  mor- 
tified when  at  breakfast  next  morning  with  the  hos- 
tefs,  I  learned  that  I  owed  it  to  my  linen.     Soon  af- 
ter I  came  in,  I  gave  my  two  fliirts,  which  had  been 
waflied  the  evening  before,   to  the   chamber  maid  to 
be  better  dried.  ,  She  seeing  them  to  be  very  fine  li- 
nen, had  carried  thena  to  her  mistrefs,  who,  noticing 
the  marking,  aflced  to  whom  they  belonged.     T.he 
girl  (a  very  pretty   one  by  the  bye)  told,  and  was 
sent  to  view  me  more  narrowly.     Upon  her  report 
the  innkeeper  came  in  person,  and   took  that  notice 
-of  me  I  have  just  mentioned.     I  begged  of  him  to 
sit  down  for  a  little.     The  miller  led  him  aside,  and 
they  whispered  together — I  hate   to  be  gazed  at  ; 
and  the  ale  being  out,  and  the  miller  becoming  very 
inquisitive,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  fhown  into  a  par- 
lour, and  invited  the  landlord  to  sup  with  me.     He 
excused  himself  as  his  wife  was  quite  alone  j  so  J 
afked  her  too. 
r     I  dare  say  travellers  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
And  Romans,  who  had  no  public  inns,  went  tp  pri. 
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vate  houses  without  any  of  those  unpleasant  feelinga 
that  a  modern  would  experience  in  such  a  situation. 
Front  Lot  and  Abraham  entertaining  the  angels,  it 
appears  (hat  thej  were  unknown  in  eastern  coun- 
tries too,  in  these  early  times  ;  unlefs  we  suppose 
them  to  have  been  innkeepers,  which  is  an  opinion 
not  adTaoced  by  any  commentator  j  at  least  as  tar  as 
I  know.  I  W.  E. 


AN  ANECDOTE. 

iSoME  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  a 
young  American  was  present  in  a  Britifh  playhouse, 
where  an  interlude  was  performed  in  ridicule  of  his 
countrymen.  \  number  of  American  officers  being 
introduced  in  tattered  uniforms,  and  barefoot,  the 
question  was  put  to  them  severally,  "  What  was 
your  trade  before  you  entered  into  the  army  ?'» 
One  answered  a  taylor,  another  a  cobler,  &c.  The 
wit  of  the  piece  was  to  banter  them  for  not  keeping 
themselves  clothed  and  fliod  ^  but  before  that  could 
be  exprefsed,  the  American  exclaimed  from  the  gal- 
lery, "  Great  Britain  beaten  by  taylors  and  coblers  ! 
Huz^a  !"  Even  the  prime  minister,  who  was  pre- 
sent, could  Bot  help  smiling  amidst  a  general  peal  of 
laughter.  ^j.  .■.->-...:  ..^y^r 

Another. 
A  COXCOMB  alked  a  stuttering  barber's  boy,  *'  Did 
you  ever  fliave  a  monkey?"     '  No, -Sir,   (said  the 
koyv)  but  if  ^ou  will  s-s-s-sit  down,  I'll  t-t-t-try,' 
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Clafs  second.  •* 

THE  RUBY.        '     •  '      ' 
.    .        The  Carbunculus  of  the  ancients. 

Haidniis  from  17  to  13  ;  Sriciric  Oiavity  from  4^2  to  3,4. 

-  Varieties. 

The  DEEP  RED  or  oriental.  [The  purple  red  ori- 
ental of  the  jewellers,  is  the  carbunculus  of  Pliny.] 
Palk  red.  Spinel,  a  bright  red.  Ballas,  pale 
violet  red.     Rubicel,  redifli  yellow. 

jinalysis. 

*  Diir  Rii*,  H  17;  Sp  Gr  4  2)  Arg  40}  Sil  39  ^  C^l  m  9;  Ir  10.* 
*Palk  R»»,H  i6j  SpGr  3,5.        .  f      .  -  &A*.        * 

SfiNit,  H  13;  Sp  Gr  3,4.  .,,  ,^_  ■> 

Form. 
The  ruby  is  generally  octocdral,  but  soihetimes 
it  is  found  in  irregular  hexagons.  Wallerius  and 
Rome  de  Lisle  afsert  that  the  best  rubies,  sapphires, 
and  topazes,  are  but  the  same  stone,  of  different  co- 
lours, a  fact  which  the  similitude  of  their  component 
parts  seems  to  confirm,  as  well  as  their  crystallization, 
from  which  alone,  the  above  two  writers  formed 
their  opinions.  The  Siberian  aqua  marine  offers  a 
strong  fact  on  their  side  ;  as  we  have  it  of  a  green, 
ji  blue,  and  a  yellow  colour,  all  equally  bcUliant 
*T0L.  xiii.  Ql  t 

*  Bf rgmiij. 


Ill  *  table  of  gems,-^the  rvhy.  yan,  t^, 

and  fine.  Rubies  are  made  artificially,  bj  graduallj 
heating,  in  a  crucible  covered  with  wood  alhes,  the 
Brazil  topaz  till  red  hot,  which  gives  it  a  fine  rubj 
^olour. 

Structure,  Properties,  &c. 
Texture  laminar.  Electric  on  Iriction.  The  true 
ruby  does  not  lose  its  colour  in  the  fire,  although 
the  bastard  or  rubicel  is  said  to  lose  it.  It  does 
not  melt  per  se,  even  in  the  focus  of  a  large  burning 
glafs,  as  authors  afsert  >  but  we  suppose  tJjey  were 
unacquaintt'l  with  the  power  of  Mr  Parken's  lens, 
which  vitrifies,  and  even  calcines  the  ruby.  It 
melts  with  dephlogisticated  air,  even  when  only 
used  with  a  blow  pipe,  as  Dr  Franklin  demon- 
strated. Borax  and  microcosmic  salt  effect  its  fu- 
sion. 

.4  .' •*  Where  found. 
The  true  ruby  is  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  Brazil, 
sometimes  in  a  red  sand  of  certain  rivers,  sometimes 
adhering  to  red  coloured  rocks,  and  sometimes  in  a 
hard  green  clay.  The  spinel,  ballas,  and  rubicel, 
are  found  in  Brazil,  Hungary,  Silesia,  and  Bohe- 
mia. The  carbuncle  is  found  in  great  plenty 
on  the  sea  fliore  near  Ely  in  Fifefliire,  Scotland. 
There  is  also  a  stone  which  comes  near  to  the 
ruby  found  near  Portsoy,  Banfishire,  and  at  Inve- 
jrary.^rgylefhire,  Scotland.  ,j       -  ^~ -, 

Largest. 
The  largest  ruby  was  in  the  pofsefsion  of  the  Great 
^ofiulj  of  around  form,  weighing  about  two  ounces  and 
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a  half.  He  had  about  108  more  rubies  in  his  throne, 
from  103  to  200  carats  each,  before  the  invasion  of 
Nadir  Shah,  or  Couli  Khan.  Riifsia  has  as  yet  disco- 
vered no  rubies  in  Siberia,  which  produces  so  many 
other  gems.  '    • 

l''ulue  and  Rarity. 
A  ruby  of  one  carat,  is  worth  ten  guineas  ;  one 
of  two  carats,  forty  guineas ;  one  of  three  carats,  150 
guineas  ;  and  those  of  six  carats  above  1000  guineas. 
N.  B.  A  ruby  above  three  carats  is  wortii  more  than, 
a  diamond  of  the  same  weight.  Ballas  worth  33.  pn- 
«arat.     Spine/,  half  as  much  as  a  diamond. 


i.     \- 


C/afs  third. 
\.     '  SAPPHIRE. 

*■  The  Sapphirus  of  the  ancients. 


1*  *' ' 


Wa»dn«e3  from  17  to  16  J  .Hpicirtc  Gravity  from  4,7  ti  3,8; 

Varieties.  ■         •• 

Deep  Blue, Pale  Blue,  and  Milky  Blue   j,,,'^* 
'i     '.^*        i  -         liketheOPAL.  ,..  ,     v, 

Mt^K-.;  yinnlysis.  ^- s,-t,;.u^.«^_^ 

«  Diif  Btot,  H  i6i    Sp  Or  :^  ;  Arg  58}  S;i  35  ;  Cal  jj  It  ».• 
»  Pale*  Blue,  H  17  j  Sp  Or  3.8. 

*  Water  Sapphiri,  H  17.         .,,/'»,     1  iw,-  ;>/    '?    »t#^- 

Puv  Sapphire,  Sp  Gr  4,7. 

Form. 
The  sapphire  is  commonly  m  two  oblong  hexagon 
pyramids,   joined  at  their  base,  and  pointed  at  top  ; 
sometimes  also  in  hexagonal  columns. 


•  Bergman. 
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Structure,  Propertiet,  fitc. 
•  Texture  laminar.  Electric  on  friction.  The  orien- 
tal does  not  lose  its  colour  in  the  fire,  like  the  sof- 
t«r  and  inferior  sorts  ;  nay,  even  those  of  Puy,  in 
Auvcrgne,  and  of  the  Brazils,  although  in  cverj 
other  respect  of  hardnefj,  form,  and  specific  gravity, 
they  equal  the  oriental,  do  not  preserve  their  c*lour 
in  the  fire.  It  does  not  melt  per  se,  but  is  affected 
by  the  same  fluxes  as  the  ruby.  The  sapphire  is 
preferable  to  the  ruby  for  jewellisg  clock  work,  from 
its  equal  hardnefs,  a  quality  not  to  be  found  with  cer- 
tainty in  nwst  oftheothervarieties  except  the  orientalt 
.::u,;/;i^    i,sf ,  '  •  v^,.'.  ,.    Largest.    :.• :  .* 

Authors  make  mention  of  no  remarkable  sapphire 
cither  for  size  or  value,  except  one  belonging  to 
the  king  of  France,  with  a  strip  of  fine  yellow  topaz 
in  the  middle.  This  is  another  proof  of  Rome  de 
Lislc's  hypothesis  mentioned  in  the  article  ruby. 
Where  found. 
.  The  finest  sapphires,  like  -inost  of  the  gems,  come 
from  the  East  Indies.  Rufsia  does  not  produce  the 
sapphire.  In  Scotland,  they  are  found  of  a  hardnefs 
and  lustre  equal  to  ihe  oriental,  Loth  light  and  deep 
coloured,  at  Benachie,  and  Invercauld,  Aberdeen- 
ihire,  Portsoy  in  Banffshire,  and  many  other  places. 
Mr  Deuchai^,  seal  engraver  in  Edinburgh,  has  in  his 
pofsefiion,  a  beautiful  sapphire,  which  was  found  in 
T  double  crystal.  On  4)ne  of  these  is  cut  a  head, 
which  was  effected  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  on 
account  of  its  hardnefs  j  the  ot^'er  is  cut  into  facets, 
and  has  a  fine  water,  and  great  brilliancy. 
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How  valued. 

A  fine  sapphire  of  ten  carats,  L.  50.  One  of  twen- 
ty, L.  2C0. 

Under  ten  carats  it  may  be  valued  by  multi- 
plying  the  cant  at  los.  6d.  into  the  square  of  itt 
weight. 


Clafs  fourth. 
TOPAZ. 
The  CilRTSOUTMUSof  the  ancients,  according  to  Pliny. 
Hardnkii  from  i  j  to  ii ;  Srtciric  Gkavitv  4,s  to  a. 8. 

Varuties. 

Goi-B  Colour,  Okanob,  Yellow,  Palk  Yillow,  Whitb 

and  Smokt. 

1  '  Analysis. 

»YiLLowSArr»oN,H  155  SpGr4,ij  Arg4iiSilaii  CaliOjIriS*. 

*  Whitish,  H  141   SpCr«,<.        ,»  i  ••jsi.» 

B  u        .^      o         J-TS-nifbv' .r.-s^flfairirsKv- 

BoHiMiAN,  H 11  i  Sp  Gr  2,8, 

Sa«on  To»A*,S.>Gr4,»5  Arg46j  81l39iC»18;  Ir«f. 

Form. 
The  topaz  is  commonly  in  prisms  of  six  or  eight 
sides  ;  or  rn  parallelopipedal  or  cubic  forms  ;  some- 
times striated.     They  are   terminated  by  two  tetra- 
pedal  pyramids  with  smooth  triangular  faces. 
Structure,  Properties,  &.c. 
The  texture  is  laminar.    Electric  on  friction.  The 
occidental  arc  said  to  lose  their  colour  in  the  fire  ; 
and  the  Brazil  topaz  to  acquire  a  fine  ruby  colour, 
as  mentioned  in  the  article  ruby.     It  does  not  melt 
per  se  ;  but  borax  and  microcosmic  salt  promote  its 
fusion. 

•  Achard.  f  Bergman, 
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ft^  <i  icihle  if  gems^^-iht  topatlt  yan,  ip 

V(';.,  1       Where  found.       C«r 

They  are  found  in  India,  Pegu,  Ceylon,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  Brazil.  These  are  said  to  equal  the  ru- 
by and  sapphire  in  every  respect ;  and  differ  from 
them  only  in  colour.  Ofccidtntal  are  found  in  Sa^fo- 
ny  and  Siberia,  as  hard  as  the  oriental ;  in  Bohemia, 
Scotland,  ^c.  Rufsia  produces  a  Variety  ;  but  the 
best  are  found  in  the  mountain  Adunlhollo,  near  the 
liver  Oaon,  in  Dauria ;  particularly  the  remarkable 
hiard  quadrangular  species, — certainly  ond  of  the  best 
in  Europe.  It  is  distinguiflied  among  the  Rufsian 
atones  in  having  the  sides  of  the  prisms  poliihed 
like  glals,  and  presenting,  in  some  cut  specimens,  the 
appearance  and  texture  of  the  Aventurihe.  As  it 
merits  to  be  analysed,  the  author  has  sent  a  fine 
prism  to  an  able  philosopher  for  that  purpose.  In 
Scotland  the  topaz  is  found  in  Strathspey,  and  In- 
vercauld  Aberdeenftiire  ;  Garingoram,  isle  of  Arran,. 

Butefhire,  t^ftf.     ,o   ■ ''•  5»*-^^ia>t  ;  j.  u  <!   •..  i..;'      iv-; 
Largest". 

The  largest  rough  one  is  in  the  pofsefsion-  of 
the  prince  of  Orange.  It  is  an  oval  oriental  topazj, 
Seven  inches  long.  Cut,^the  G  :at  Mogul  pofsefses 
one  of  157  carats  ;  and  a  jeweller  in  St  Peterfburg,, 
one  cf  a  square  form,  two  inches  and  a  half,  by  two 
and  one  third  thick. 
-ft~'^'     ,  How  valued.        V;  ^wi-r 

The  oriental  top?-',  is  Tal>'cJ  by  multiplying  the 
square  of  its  weight  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  fhillingSt<, 
The  occidental  by  five  or  six  fhillings.  4 
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-  -  ^  -—,..'  Varieties.  '**t3'  < 

TEtLowisHRED,  Chrtsoletre,  Amber  CoLeo*/"' 

Orange  Oriental,  White,  ' 


Analysis. 


^.-M 


R1DI8H  YlLLUW,  H15. 

■Chrtsoiitri. 

Orangk  OK:«NTAL,SpGri,S$   Arg4o;  .5''i  25  ;  Ca!  20  ;  T:,I3*» 

Whitx  ^rucitorr.1  Saxon,  Arg  zoj  ,81144;  '^  2,4 -f-. 

■•^'' The  form  of  the  hyacinth  is  commonly  that  of  » 
prism,  with  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight  sides,  point.^d 
at  both  ends,  with  four  facets  ;  but  sometimes  it  is 
found  in  the  globular  polygon  form  of  the  garnet, 
only  with  its  angles  mere  obtuse.  There  are  iwo 
sorts  of  g«ms  sold  by  jewellers  as  hyacinths^he 
first  is  the  true  one,  very  hard  aaa  brilliant,  which 
fieems  only  a  variety  of  the  tcpaz,  higher  coloured, 
or  more  loaded  with  iron,  as  their  analysis  demon- 
strates. The  other  a  p;arnet  of  the  hyacinth  colour, 
iiut  inferior  in  lustre  und  hardnefs. 

Structure,  Properties,  &c.     '  '     «  ■  «?- 

The  texture  is  laminar.     Electric  on  friction.    It 

either  becoo  ics  paler,  or  loses  its  colour  altogether, 

in  the  fire.     Melts  per  se  in  a  wind  funiace  in  two 

Jbours,  according  to  Mr  Achard.    The  spurious  hy^r 


*  Bcr£maq« 


t  Bor^ 


4<lS  effects  of  wattr*n  machinery,        ^Mt.  3j^ 

4cinth  or  garnet,  melts  readily  ioto  a  slag,  in  a  cora< 
mon  furnace,  a  svfficient  distinction  between  them. 
Where  found. 
They  are  found  in  Arabia,  CsHcjt,  and  Cambaya. 
-The  occidental  in  Poland,   B^i.cmia,  and   Saxony. 
The  hyacinth  garnet,  in  Spain  and  Groenland.   Ruf- 
sia  produces  also  this  gem  ip  the  mountain  Adun- 
ftiollo  in  Dauiia,  so  fertile  in  precious  stones.    Bora 
has  just  giren  us  a  new  species  of  cruciform  white 
hyacinth,  found  in  Saxony.     The  chrysoletre  is  a 
variety  of  the  hyacinth,  (sosie  say  a  spt  rious  one,) 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  amt  >**. 

How  valued.  '*"' 

Wallerius  values  the  oriental  hyaciatii  at  from 
-twenty  to  ifty  dollars  per  carat,  according  to  lustre, 
•colour,  XSe 


IJINTS  ON  MACHINERY. 

^,  To  the  Edttor  of  the  Bee. 

X  WAS  much  pleased  with  your  ingenious  explicati- 
on of  the  chain  with  buckets*,  to  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating circular  niotion,  wherp  there  is  an  high  fall  qf 
a  small  rill  of  water.  I  was  only  astoniihed  (as  we 
always  are  upon  the  discovery  of  things  that  on  ex- 
plication appear  obvious)  how  so  simple  a  concr? 
vance  (hould  so  long  have  escaped  observation  j  an^ 
this  I  tonceive  to  be  the  highest  commendation  tar^'. 
jcan  be  bestowed  on  any  new  invention. 

Your  paper  suggested  several  thoughts  to  tqe 
which  I  have  thrown  together ;— if  you  reckon  them, 
worth  insertion,  you  are  welcome  to  them.     I  an* 

>  Bcf,  vol,  xi,  p   150, 
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but  a  novice   in  mechanics,  and  I  could  not  on   my 

own  judgement  say  whether  they  are  so  or  not. 

From  wliat  you  have  observed,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  impetus   of  water  is   a  moving  power  of 
little  importance  in  proportion  to  its  weight :  and  of 
the  water  wheels  now   in  use  I  therefore  conclude, 
that  the  bucket  wheel   gives   more  force  from  equal 
quantities  of  water  pafsing   in  equal  times.     Of  the 
bucket  wheels,  too,  I  would  prefer  those  which  ate 
so  constructed  as  to  admit  the  water  immediately  in- 
to the  bucket  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  hori- 
zontal diameter  of  the  wheel,  where  its  weight  must 
have  most  energy,  in  virtue  of  the  longest  lever.     I 
think,  however,  I  have  remarked,  in  some  overfhot 
bucket  wheels,   that   the  water   is  immediately  ad- 
mitted  into  that  bucket  which   has  just  pafsed  the 
perpendicular  of  the  wheel.     Perhaps  an  idea  is  en- 
tertained of  thereby  accumulating  more  water  upon 
the  descending  side   of  the  whcjl ;  though  this  con- 
ception must  certainly  be  erroneous,  as  will  evident- 
ly appear  from  this  simple  consideration,  that,  of  ne- 
cefsily,  every  perpendicular,  revolving    in    a   circle^ 
must  become  an   hosizontal  in  turning    round  one 
quarter  of  the  periphery  of  the   circle.     Supposing,, 
then,  the  buckets  to  stand  perpendicular  when  they 
are  filled,  they  must  gradually  slant  towards  an  hori- 
tontal  direction,  and  consequently  gradually  empty 
themselves  as  they  turn  round,  so  as  to  become  ho- 
rizontal, and  consequently  empty,  by  the  time  they 
have  traversed  the  quadrant  of  the  circle.     It  there- 
fore appears  to  me  inipofsible,  by  any  contrivance,  to 
load  with  water  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  cir- 
VOL.  xiii.  A  .  ,      t    ' 
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cumference  of  the  wheel  at  one  time.  This  beinjg. 
admitted,  it  must  certainly  be  the  best  mode  to  ha^fe 
the  filled  buckets  always  at  the  horizontal  diameter, 
where  thpir  weight  has  most  force,  and  where  they 
will  continue  most  full,  in  proportion  as  their  posi- 
tion is  most  favourable  for  energy  ;  rather  than  tt> 
have  them  filled  where  their  weight  has  least  forctf, 
with  their  weight  gradually  diminifliing,  in  propon. 
t;on  as  they  come  into  succefsive  positions  wherfe 
their  weight  would  have  been  of  more  avail. 

In  every   mode  of  construction  of  wheels  with' 
backets,  it  is,  however,  evident,  that  there  must  bfc 
a  considerable  \Vaste  of  the  power  of  the  water  paf- 
sing  in  a  given  time,    u/,  In  the  lofs  of  the  water, 
from  the  buckets  emptying  themselves,  in  proporw 
tion  as  they  recede  frdim  their  perpendicular  td  theiT 
horizontal  direction.  -.  %d,  In  the  dimimifhed  action 
of  the    water   which  remains   in   the   buckets,   ift 
proportion  as  they  are  nearer   to  the  perpendicular 
than  to  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  wheel.    These 
two  circumstances  of  inaptitude  to  tie  production  of 
*ht  full  effect  of  the  given  water,  are  common  to  eve*, 
ry  used  species  of  the  bucket  wheel  ;■  and  where  the 
water  is  conducted   upon   the  wheel  by  a  trough^ 
there  is  a  third  lofs  of  such  water  as  paOses  through 
the  interstice,  which  must  necefsarily  be  left,  to  aU 
low  of  ,the  motion  betwixt  the  trough  and  the  wheel. 
In  your  most  ingenious  contrivance  of  the  chain 
with  buckets,   none   of  these   lofses  are  sustained. 
The  whole  water  that  pafses  is  brought  to  act  upon 
the  chain  ;  except  the  inconsiderable  spurt  by  the 
water  dafliing  upon   the   thin  edge  of  the  bucket 
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which  comes  in  to  be  filled  •  and  this  action  is  uni- 
formly  directed  to  the  place  where  its  energy  is 
greatest.  The  only  lofs  of  power  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  friction  of  thexhain  upon  the  wheels, 
.at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  fall  of  water  *;  and  this 
I  am  convinced  wculd  be  trifling  in  comparison  of 
the  gain  in  every  other  respect.  I  doubt  not  but 
that  by  interposing  your  chain  betwixt  the  water 
and  the  wheel,  more  force  might  be  obtained  than 
by  even  the  bucket  wheels  in  use,  in  any  given  situ- 
ation where  such  wheels  are  used.  As  to  the  situa- 
tion  of  small  rills  and  high  falls,  undoubtedly  a  very 
great  moving  power  may  be  commanded  by  your 
contrivance,  where  none  could  be  obtained  by  the 
methods  which  have  hitherto  been  devised. 

I  waited  with  impatience  for  the  farther  sugges- 
tions you  promised  upon  the  mode  of  applying  the 
power  of  water  where  there  is  a  current  merely,  but 
no  fall,  and,  mean  while,  was  forming  my  own  con- 
jectures upon  the  subject.  Your  proposal  did  not 
occur  to  me,  though  I  am  convinced  it  would  an- 
swer in  the  case  of  rivers,  in  flat  countries,  as  you 
suggest,  and  streams  from  lochs,  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  sudden  rises  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  im- 
mense force  procured  as  an  operating  power,  might 
.compensate  the  expence  of  such  extensive  machine- 

*  The  ingenious  w.lter,  by  looking  back  tJ  the  plate,  vol.xi.p.  a  50  w«'' 
observe  tha  there  can  be  no  friaion  of  the  kind  he  here  mentions,  o«i"g  to 
the  joint,  of  the  chain  being  o^  the  5:<me  length  wiih  the  distance  between 
.the  bits  of  the  whsels ;  so  that  the  chain  never  slips  upon  it.  The  small 
friction  that  will  arise  from  the  bending  ot  :h«e  joinrs,  i-:6:rvej,  in 
fra(tic(,  ta  be  consideteJ  as  northing.  ■t''"'' 
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xj.  What  occurred  to  me  w«3  but  a  very  humble 
proposal  in  comparison.  It  was,  merely  to  apply  to 
the  water  wheel  the  principle  commoniy  adopted  by 
those  who  have  attempted  the  pcrpetuum  mohit*, 
which  I  ihall  endeavour  to  explain. 

Lrt  the  water,  then,  be  conducted  to  the  wheel  by 
a  conduit,  provided  with  a  sluice,  that  you  may  al- 
ways have  it  in  a  regulated  quantity.  Let  your 
wheel  be  made  of  a  smaller  diameter ;  but  let  the 
awes,  as  they  are  vulgarly  named,  or  float  boards,  be 
lixed  upoa  arms  that  are  fixed  into  the  wheel,  of  two, 
three,  or  four  feet  in  length. 

Let  these  arms  be  provided,  each  with  two  or 
three  joints  t,  which  might  open  towards  the   water 

•  The  only  principle  upon  which  I  have  had  occation  to  tee  the  ferft- 
1uum  mobile  attempted,  is  the  recurring  overbalance  of  tie  deuending  side  »/ 
the  vertical tttheeh;  and  this  endeavoured  to  be  effected  by  hollow  lubeg 
in  the  wheel,  exteodtng  as  ra.iii  from  the  center  to  the  circumteience,  in 
which  are  inserted  cylinders  of  wood,  which  project  outwards,  or  retire  in 
the  detccn:  and  jscent  of"  the  wheel  j  or  else  moveable  balU,  or  qu'cktil' 
\er,  are  inclosed  in  the  tubes  for  a  similar  purpose. 

t  An  intelligent  farmer  of  my  acquiintince  tried  the  experiment  pf 
fiying,  by  means  of  canvas  wings  stretched  upon  wooden  ribs,  proviJed 
with  joints  of  this  kind,  which  could  fliu;  close  and  open  to  the  s.raight, 
like  a  man's  hand.  In  raising  the  wings,  they  rtiut  close,  so  as  to  meet  with 
41J  resistance  from  the  air.  In  giving  the  stroke,  they  expanded  to  a  large 
surface.  He  succeeded  so  far  as  to  raise  hinuclf  olF  from  the  ground  by  a 
Etrokeofthe  wings,  but  he  came  down  always  before  he  cojild  fetch  a 
second.  Oar*  might  be  constructed  to  advantage  in  this  way.  They  wouU 
operate  like  the  webbed  feet  ef  w  -.er  fowls,  without  the  necefsity  «f  rai« 
ting  them  from  the  denser  medium  to  the  more  rare,  to  diminilh  the  re- 
fiiscance  in  fetching  the  ttroke.  A  boat  might  be  constructed  in  which 
a  man  might  stand  upright,  the  boat  entirely  uider  water,  and  the  man 
tunk  breast  deep.  He  might  woikitinany  direction  with  oars  whicii  would 
rmit  Bo  joutid,  nor  be  visible  to  the  eye  ;  a  narrow  wooden  tiough  might 
+■;  iMtcntd  t9  h's  bre»rf,i»  t'*^  W^k  hijn,  where  i«e  iniglw  depQsit  hie 
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as- the  "  eel  descends,  admitting  the  arms  to  stretch 
out  to  their  full  length,  but  not  to  bend  backwards  j 
and  rlosiag  so  as  to  admit  the  arms  to  fall  clofe  up- 
on the  wheel  on  the  ascending  side.  It  is  evident 
upon  this  construction,  that,  when  the  wheel  is  put 
in  motion,  the  arms  upon  the  descending  side  will 
begin  to  fly  out  from  the  time  they  pafs  over  the  top 
of  the  wheel ;  that  they  will  be  stretched  out  at  full 
length  when  they  reach  its  horizontal  diameter; 
and  con";inue  so  till  the  awes,  or  float  boards,  have  re- 
ceived their  stroke  from  the  water;  that  on  rising 
from  the  water  they  will  bend  inwards  upon  the  rim 
of  the  wheel,  till  they  arrive  at  the  top,  when  they 
will  again  begin  to  fly  out.  The  arms  on  the  upper 
quadrant  of. the  descending  aide,  contained  between 
the  vertex  and  horizontal  diameter  of  the  wheel, 
Would  be  always  found  in  various  stages  of  flying 
out  *;  and  the  arms  on  the  opposite  quadrant  on  the 
ascending  side,  contained  betwixt  the  bottom  and 
horizontal  diameter  of  the  wheel,  would  be  retiring 
inward  in  the  same  proportion  ;  so  that  these  two 
opposite  quarters  of  the  -wheel  would  be  exactly 
equipoised.  Bat  in  the  undermost  quadrant  on  the 
descending  side,  the  arms  would  be  all  stretched  to 
their  full  length  ;   and  in  the  uppermost  quadrant  of 

firelock  and  amunitim,  Csfc&c,  As  to  flying,  I  wouli  suggest  >o  um- 
brella with  jonts  oi  this  kind,  as  requiring  least  weight  in  the  Apparatus, 
and  lefs  dexterity  in  the  management.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amifs  to 
add  a  few  bladders  of  inflaromible  air  todimit]ilH  the  specific  weight  of  the 
body. 

*  Is  there  not  reason  to  suspect,   that  the  arms  would  begin  to  fall 
«p;n  onl^  after  they  desccojled  below  tbc  horizoDtal  radius  i         Edit. 
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the  ascending  side,  the  arms  would  be  all  lying  flat 
upon  the  wheel.  Here, then  a  great  overbalance  of 
weight  is  procured,  which  is  constantly  applied  t» 
the  descending  side. 

Such  would  appear  to  be  the  situation  of  matters, 
when  we  attend  merely  to  the  weight  of  the  arms 
and  their  float  boards. 

When  the  motion  of  the  wheel, comes  to  be  very 
rapid,  a  centrifugal  force  is  acquired,  which  might 
cause  all  the  arms  to  fly  round  at  full  stretch.  Thi« 
force  may  be  so  great  as  to  make  their  weight  as 
nothing.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
arms  are  always  in  readinefs,  so  to  speak,  to  inter- 
pose their  weight,  as  a  moving  force,  wherever  the 
centrifugal  force  fhall  begin  to  flag  ;  let  this  cease  to 
be  an  equipoise  to  their  weight  in  the  smallest  degree;, 
the  arms  will  immediately  bend  in  a  small  degree  in- 
wards on  the  ascending  side  of  the  wheel,  and  an 
overbalance  of  weight  will  consequently  be  derived, 
as  already  explained,  to  the  descending  side.  What 
although  this  overbalance  be  trifling  ?  A  very  small 
ibf  ce  is  of  great  account  when  applied  to  continue  a 
motion  which  already  ejcists.  Exactly  in  the  same 
manner,  the  water  comes  to  lose  a  great  part  of  its 
action  against  the  whe^l ;  the  action  of  the  water 
depends  entirely  upon  the  excefs  of  its  velocity  over 
that  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel ;  for  suppose 
■the  velocity  pf  the  circumference  to  exceed  that  of 
the  water,  the  awes,  instead  of  being  prefsed  by  the 
water,  would  overtake  it  and  pufh  it  forward ;  and  the 
water  would  resist  the  wheel.  If  their  velocities  were 
equal,-they  would  slide  on  at  equal  rates  when  in^on- 
tact,and  neither  would  pref*  on,  or  pufli  forward^thc  o- 
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ther.  In  proportion  then  as  the  velocity  of  the  wheel 
increases,  in  the  same  proportion  does  the  action  of  the 
Water  diminilh,  till  it  may  be  supposed  reduced  almost 
to  nothing.  As  this,  however,  does  not  prevent  the 
water  from  being  necefsary  to  the  commencement  and 
continuation  of  the  motion,  so  neither  does  the  sup> 
position  of  an  acquired  centrifugal  force  which  ihall 
overbalance  the  weight  of  the  arms,  prevent  us 
from  concluding,  that  such  a  construction  of  a  wheel 
might 'be  of  advantage,  both  in  facilitating  the  first 
acquisition  of  motion,  and  in  reiterating  it  when  it  be- 
gins to  decrease.  I  (kail  not  swell  this  paper  by  any 
additional  observationsk  I  am  one  of  your  constant 
readers.  G.  F. 

Manse  of  New/ands,  y  _„.  > 

Nov.  2. 1'jfi.     y 


A  CRITIC  CRITICISED  BY  ARCTICUS,. 
For  the  Bte. 
Mr  Editor, 

1  PRESUME  it  is  permitted  whe«  one  of  your  corris^ 
pondients  has  amused  himself  with  attacking  a  favour 
rite  national  author,  without  giving  valid  reasons 
for  so  doing,  that  ano^Jier  may  amuse  himself  in  an- 
answer  containing  as  few.  However,^  let  me  whis^ 
per  you,  Mr  Editor,:  that  this  species  of  warfare 
may  at  the  same  time  produce  no  bad  variety,  ia 
the  midst  of  so  much  solid  matter ;  as  we  are  not  al- 
ways displeased  at  occasionally  falling  upon  a  light 
airy  paper,  not  overloaded  with  reasons,  during  the 
psQceis  of  digestiooi  whilst  lolling  in  our  arm>ehaira 
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after  dinner,  in  compliance  with  the  wise  proverb  of 
our  ancestors. 

I  give  up,  then,  to  your  hard-nanaed  correspon- 
dent, Yackstrotte,  (vol.  viii.  p.  218.)  both  the  pu- 
blic and  Popi  ,  nay,  the  devil  and  the  pr<>tcnder 
into  the  bargain,  if  he  pleases,  as  the  old  attendants' 
given  by  the  good  people  of  England  to  his  Romifh 
namesake,  in  hopes  Mr  Yackstrotte  will  only  spare 
poor  Shakespeare,  the  favourite  of  either  side  the 
Tweed  ;  at  least  till  he  has  found  time  to  give  us  a 
few  reasons  for  putting  him  into  such  company. 
Surely  the  few  bad  lines  he  accuses  him  of,  is  not 
sufficient  cause  of  condemnation  in  the  land  of  liber- 
ty, whatever  it  might  have  been  on  the  continent 
during  the  reign  of  the  bastile. 

But  far  be  it  from  me  to  say,  that  all  three  are 
rtot  lawful  game,  as  every  thing  is  in  your  happy' 
island ;  although  I  think  they  must  be  brought 
down  with  something  better  aimed  than  a  few  ran- 
dom Ihot,  which  might  equally  have  hit  any  strag- 
gling author  in  the  language ;  for  I  declare  on  my 
own  part,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  where^> 
or  wherefore,  this  blunderbufh  was  pointed. 

First,  as  to  Pope,  that  sportive  gentleman,  him- 
self, luing  up  to  public  grin  so  many  of  the  king's 
kege  subjects,  embalmed  in  caustic  wit,  that  he  must- 
bave  expected  one  day  or  other  the  lex  talionisy  ei- 
ther in  this  world  or  the  next,  so  I  leave  Ikim  to  his 
fate. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  public-  As  every  individual 
chat  compose  it,  will^  naturally  except  himself  fronv 
Mr  Yackstrotte's  criticism^   whilst  he   admits  th« 
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justice  of  It  on  all  the  rest ;  it  nrest  of  course  faU 
only  on  the  common  scape  goat,  nobtdjf,  and  let  some- 
body undertake  his  defence. 

But  lastly,   with   regard    to  our   adorable  bard, 
.Shakespeare,    if    he    fliould    be    validly    attacked, 
which  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  say  he  is,  surely  hia 
swarm  of  commentators,  critics,   correctors,  and  ad- 
mirers, whose  fhrewdnefs,  sagacity,  and  critical  acu- 
men, have  swelled  every  play   into  a  volume,  will 
.  rise  in  his  defence,  long  before  one  can  be  set  up  at 
the  north  pole  j  so  that  I  am  likely  to  have  little 
more  to  do  in  this  businefs,  than  just  to  agree  with 
you,  Mr  Editor,  that  there  is  much  merit  in  a  man 
judging  for  himself,  instead  of  fallowing  servilely  the 
public  opinion  ;  and  here  candour  obliges  us  both  t« 
acknowledge,  that  to  this  species  of  merit  no  writer 
for  the  Bee  has  an  equal  claim  with  Yackstrotte,  and 
none  so  little,  (on  the  present  point  in  dispute)  as 

Arcticus. 

You  may  smile,  if  you  please,  at  my  digestive 
epistle  ;  but  the  art  of  saying  nothing  is  not  so  easy 
as  you  think,  and  that  your  two  last  mentioned  cor- 
respondents can  testify.  . 


AN  ANECDOTE. 
At  a  musical  country  meeting,  a  vocal  performer 
.  vho  was  rather  fhabbily  drefsed  about  his  under  gar^ 
mcnts,  being  complimented  on  th«  power  of  his  voice, 
vainly  threw  up  his  head,  and  replied  :  "  O  Lard, 
Sir,  I  can  maie  any  thing  of  it  /"     *  Can  you,  in- 
deed ?'  said  a  wit  in  the  company  :  '  Why  then  Vd 
you  advise  to  make  yourself  a /•«!>  of  breeches  of  it. 
VOL,  xiii.  s  :.    + 
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[Faitkfitl/y  tmntlatid.l 
■      '' '  Ftrlbe  Btt, 

Hail,  the  binquet,   tit  divine!    ' 
,    »  Here  the  screaini  of  roiy  wine, 

Such  ai  fiiendly  loiili  desire, 
'      "    •  Warm  the  lovers  am'rout  fire. 

"^     '  FiU'd  with  friendftiip,  full  of  miith, 

v         I  Aich  libationi  Iprlnkle  earth ; 

J,  Ciimi'ning.high  the  lucid  clay. 

Night  reflects  a  riling  day. 

Goblcti,  v.uei,  mighty  bowli, 
Touring  nectar  o'er  out  ieula,  ^ 

;'■     '  '       Sparkle  to  each  raptur'd  eye 

Bright  at  Zodiac's  (tarry  {lnyi  ^ 

£v'ry  beauty,  all  the  loves, 
Trip  it  o'er  sweet  scented  groves; 
hi  Mirth  alone  is  welcume  here  j 

^  Sorrow  comes,  and  dries  the  tear. 

*  ■'  Sprightly  song,  and  dulcet  sound, 

,  Freely  wander  wide  around  j 

;'    ■    _  Song  has  charms,  and  music  pow'rt 

^*_       ,      ^  Soft  to  hulh  the  tempest's  hour, 

JE>«,  -4  .:  Moping  grief,  and  aching  care, 

Insrant  quit  their  sombre  air. 
V      ^  -All  is  pleasure,  all  is  mirth  ! 

.  ,      •»  Hither  cume,  ye  sons  of  earth.       "' 

•  Ves  the  dervise  he.e  may  come. 

Let  him  make  with  us  his  home  ; 
Soon  his  bosom,  taught  to  feel, 
Shall  ro  wine  and  beauty  yield. 


THE  COQJJETTE. 
IT  DK  HOOLTONt 

CoRiNNA,  aged  forty.five, 

Did  not  of  marriage  yet  despair, 

Tho'  (he  her  charms  had  kept  alive 
A  iozta  jcitrt  by  »n  and  care* 
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^  Full  oft  {he  many  a  genVmi  youths 

Hid  irick'J  ,-.no  iic<iU(l  Mill)  diitltin. 
But  now  Ihe  willi'it  in  cumest  truth. 
To  add  a  link  to  Hymcn'i  (hiin. 

To  Strephoni  then,  whui  day  and  night, 
Did  hcrit  )fore  i\nri:rt\y  wuo, 

She  cond'icended  thui  lo  write, 

'  You've  cori(jucr'd,  S.r,  I  yield  to  you.' 

Strephon  whese  mlad  iwcrt  peace  pof<us'd. 
Who  lor.g  had  ceas'd  to  luvc  and  k'gli, 

Gave  quick  for  aniweri  thui  addtefi'd, 
"  Kead  it,  Cormna,  and  apply. 

"'  The  rising  sun  I've  oft  admit'd, 

"  Till  ple.ibure  hai  to  rapture  grown; 
•'  His  noontide  beaina  my  brcist  have  fir'cl» 
*'   VVuh  glu<vini>  blifj  to  wordi  unknowna 

••  But  Scl,   to  bright,  nt  eve  d'clinei, 

<•   When  all  men  lee  his  courje  is  run, 
•'  With  rudiiy  taie  s;ill,  Itill  ht  ihiiieS) 
"  But  ah  I  hi:;  hcjc  and  braiiit  arc  gt  c." 

She  re»J— (lie  paai'd  '. — Reflection's  glafs, 
Qijick  as  the  furkcu  Iightning.i  dart, 

Show'd  her  with  painltd  tiag^Jid  lace, 
O  sad  conviction  to  hei  heart '. 

No  more  at  balls  or  ro'ifs  flie's  seen. 

No  more  each  borrow' J  art  Ihr  trie*  i 
A  victim  no.v  io  heps  .inJ  splei-'n, 

All  day  Ihe  hides,  all  night  ihe  sighsa 

Then  let  not  slip  ye  lovely  ftir  I 
Youth's  prime,  and  beauty's  blifsful  date» 

To  gfn'ious  lovcij' be  sincere, 
Leat  thou  thould  meet  Curinna's  fate  • 


'    '     .'i 
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TO   VIR.TnE, 

Ev'ry  illof  mankind's  lot. 

From  the  palace  to  the  cot, 

Rises  frum  the  wretched  mmd, 

Where  with  vicj  strong  pafsioi.'j  joJn'Ji 

These  to  check  we  gj  to  school, 

But  return  without  a  rule; 

We  IhoulJ  seek  then  virtue, — laye  J 

Virtue  K'gnt  iuureme  above. 
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Thoughts  on  the  Progrsssive  Improvements  in  Scot- 
land. .J 
Nil  desperandum  fliould  be  the  motto  of 'every  person 
■who  wifties  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country  j  for ' 
though  a  proposal  for  improvement  may  bo  overlooked 
fifty  times,  yet  if  it  be  again  and  again  brought  forward, 
if  it  be  well  founded,  it  will  at  last  come  to  be  adopted. 
Nothing  can  be  so  unlucky  for  a  person  "he  speculates 
0.1  subjects  of  national  aggrandisement,  as  a  pettifh  tem- 
per, which  becomes  hurt  at  neglect  from  those  who  know 
lefs,  but  may  be  able  to  do  more  than  one's  self.  Let  the 
idea  be  thrown  out  whenever  it  occurs  j  it  will  be  like 
seed  scattered  upon  the  ground.  It  may  sometimes  fall  up- 
on stones,  and  prodace  nothing ;  but  at  other  times  it  may 
fall  upon  a  fertile  soil,  which  will  produce  fruits  abun- 
dantly. Never  despair,  therefore  :  what  has  been  overlook- 
ed at  one  time,  may  be  taken  up  with  ardour  at  ano- 
ther, if  it  be  brought  forward  with  a  proper  degree  of  mo- 
desty, and  the  benefits  that  would  result  from  it,  explain- 
ed with  perspicuity. 

Provost  Drurainond,  whose  memory  ought  to  be  revered- 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  will  afford  an  example 
for  illustrating  this  proposition.  This  gentleman  propo . 
sed  an  immense  number  of  improvements  on  this  place, 
ihat  have  been  since  executed  with  great  facility,  though 
few  of  them  could  be  carried  into  elFect  in  his  own  time. 
The  infirmary  was  almost  the  only  pubUc  work  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  of  his  own  projecting,  that  he  himself 
lived  to  see  carried  iiito  eifect.  But  the  north  and  south 
bridges ;  the  new  town ;  the  register  office  j  the  new 
college ;  iind  almost   every  other  improvement  that  has 
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since'  taktn  place  in  Edinburgh,  were  first  pibposcd  by^ 
Kim  i  though  he  found  it  impofsible  to  get  his  plans  at- 
tended to.  They  were  aii  c..a>idered  as  being  so  expen- 
sive, and  so  much  beyond  the  powers  of  this  country  ta 
carry  into  execution,  as  scarcely  to  deserve  a  moment's 
attenuon  from  any  one.  It  is  above  thirty  years  since 
he  caused  a  model  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  executed  with  his 
proposed  improvements,  which  is  now  lodged  in  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  in  Edinburgh  •,  by  which  it  appears,  that  his 
plans  were  not  one-foutth  part  so  fine  as  those  that  have 
been  since  actually  carried  into  effect.  The  powers  of  men 
in  a  free  state  can  never  be  known  tiii  they  be  put  to  the 

trial. 

In  many  other  departments,  the  effective  powers  of  a" 
free  nation,  have,  in  like  manner,  been  found  infinitely  to* 
surpafs  expectation.     I   remember  the  time  when  it  was- 
seriously  debated,  whether  a   turnpike  fliould  be  erected 
on  the  road  leading  between   Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  ; 
because  it  was  apprehended,  that  all  the  nrtoney  collected 
by  it  would  not  be   sufficient  to  pay  the  toll-gatherer  for 
his  attendance.  In  like  manner  the  canal  between  the  Forth 
and  the  Clyde,  after  having  been   proposed   many  years,' 
vas  at  last  begun  j  but  from  a  dread  that   the   lockage* 
dues  would  never  be  equal  to   the  interest  of  the  money 
expended    upon    it,    the  funds    fell  ttiort ;  the  work  stop- 
ped before  it  could  be  of  any  use.    And   had  not  govern- 
ment at  that    time  advanced  some  money  to  help  it  for- 
v»ard,  it  is  a  gieat  chance  if  it  ever  could  have  been  com- 
pleted.    It   is   now    found  to  be   a  most  beneficial  con- 
cern.    In  like  manner,   the  Grinan  canal  has  been  often 
mentioned  j  and  the  idea  of  il  as  often  abandoned   as  im- 
practicable  i  till  now,  that  in  the   space  of  a  few  ri.onths, 
more   money  has  been  subscribed  for  that  purpose  than  the 
estimated  expence  aaounts  to ;  nor  have  I  the  smallest 
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doubt,  but  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  lucrative  project 
.0  the  undertakers.     The  grand  canal  between  Invernefs 
and  Fort  William,  has  been  an  object  of  speculation  for 
centuries.     The  tinnc  approaches  when  it  will  no  longer  be 
a  speculative  project  ;  and  the  canal  between  the  Clyde  and 
Edinburgh,  which  if  it  had  been  proposed  thirty  years  ago, 
would  have    been   judged    nearly  as  impracticable  as  to 
erect  a  bridge  to  the  moon,  requires  only  to  be  accurately 
surveyed,   I  had  almost  said,  to  be  carried  into  practice. 
For  if  a  man  of  {kill  (hall  declare  it  to  be  practicable,  I 
have  no  doubt  but    money  would  be   found  to  effect  the 
whole,  almost  as  soon  a3  the  subscription  could  be  opened^ 
for  the  immense  quantities  of  coal,  and  iron,  and  other 
weighty    commodities,  that   lie  in  the  track  of  that  canal, 
offer  a    prospect    of  such  an    active    tralfic    along  it,    as 
must  aSbrd  the  most    eneouvaging  prospect  of  abundant 
returns  to  the  adventurers  in  that  project. 

The  French   have  an  excellent  exprefsion,  which  they 
apply  to  the  exertions  of  men   who  go  beyond  whatever 
was  expected   of  them ;  il  fatt  I'lmpofsible.     In  the  same 
spirit,  we  may  say  these  are  a  few  of  the  inipofstble  things 
that  we  have  actually  seen    executed,  with  a  few  others 
that  are  in  view.     But  there  are  an  infinity  of  others  that 
our  descendants  will  see  executed,    (li  they  ftiall  be  wise 
enough  to  be  contented  with  liberty  and  property,)  which 
we  have  not  even  got  a  glimpse  of  as  yet.     By  means  of 
canals,    in   particular,    much   remains    to   be  done ;  and  I 
ihould  not  be  surprised,  if,  in  a  century  hence,  there  fliould 
scarcely  be  a  farm  in  the  kingdom,  from  whence  its  pro- 
duce could  not  be  carried  to  market  by  water  j  in  which 
way  a  single  horse  could  draw  as  much  as  some  hundreds 
could  have  carried  in  the  manner  I   recollect  to  have  seen 
universally  practised  even  ia  my  own  time.     The  wealth 
and  industry  this    would  diffuse    through  the  countij^ 
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cannot  by  us  at  present  be  conceived.  Allow  me  here 
to  add  a  few  explanations  on  a  subject,  that  has.  scarcely 
yet  obtained  any  (hare  of  tlie  attention  of  the  people  jf 
this  country.^  >„■ 

It  has  been  unfortunately  a  prevailing  notion  in  Scot' 
land,  that  a' canal  can  be  of  little  utility,  unlefs  it  (hall 
terminate  sotnewhere  at  a  sea  port  town,  and  commu- 
nicate directly  with  the  sea.  And  therefore  it  has  been 
supposed,  that  no  communication  by  water  can  be  cstabli- 
flied  from  any  place  that  is  considerably  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  unlefs  at  an  extravagant  expence  of  multi- 
plied lockages  J  which  is  not  only  inconvenient  on  account 
of  the  charge  of  locks,  but  is  often  impracticable  from  ^ 
want  of  water  sufficient  to  supply  the  waste  that  these 
locks  necefsarily  occasion.  It  is,  however,  most  certain, 
.  that  innumerable  benefits  may  be  derived  from  small  ca- 
nals, carried  on  a  level  from  town  to  town,  in  the  internal 
parts  of  the  country  ;  or  even  from  a  market  town  to  a 
country  fertile  in  corn,  or  abounding  in  coals,  or  other 
valuable  articles,  even  where  they  are  much  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea.  A  ditch  of  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  an  J  three 
or  four  feet  deep,  could  be  executed  at  a  very  small  charge  j 
and  might  be  carried,  in  a  level  direction  en  along  the 
sides  of  declivities,  as  is  done  with  miil  a  innumer- 

able  situations;  along  which  might  be  carrier  t"  market 
all  the  productions  of  agriculture,  and  other  vveighty  m- 
ticles,  at  a  very  small  charge.  I  will  not  at  present  stop  oii 
this  head  longer,  than  barely  to  suggest  the  idea,  and  illu- 
strate  it  by  a  single  example,  leaving  the  farther  conside- 
ration of  it  to  a  future  period.  "  ■  ' 
Some  years  ago,  the  gentlemen  in  the  county  of  For- 
far,  remarking  that  there  is  a  large  level  valley  extends 
from  Perth  to  Arbroath,  beyond  the  ridge  of  hills  that  lie 
ijclund  Dundeij  P-.;d  that  in  particular  between  Forfar 
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and  Arbroath,  was  nearly  one  continued  chain  of  frcfli 
■water  locks,  with  little  declivity  j  they  thought  that  a 
canal  might  be  there  executed  at  a  small  expence.  But 
upon  making  the  survey,  they  found  that  the  rise  between 
the  sea  at  Arbroath  and  Forfar,  was  about  one  hun- 
4red  feet,  which  would  occasion  a  considerable  expcRce 
in  locks.  On  which  account  the  undertaking  was  abandoned 
for  that  time,  and  the  plans,  and  estimate  of  the  work,  were 
lodged  in  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Dundee,  where  they 

now  are. 

If.  however,  instead  of  leading  the  proposed  canal  di- 
rectly into  the  sea,  it  had  been  carried   along  towards  Ar- 
broath, upon  a  level   with  the  town  of  Forfar,  it  could 
have  been,  brought  within  about  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
town   and   harbour  of  Arbroath  j  where,  if  proper  ware- 
houses  w<re  erected,  the  goods  could  be  stored  till  oppor- 
tunitles  offered  to  (hip  them  off,  if  they  were  going  by  sea ; 
and  if  they  were  intended  for   the  use  of  the  town,  they 
ockuld  be  as  eawly  conveyed  from  thence,  as  if  they  had  bee» 
landed  at  the  quay  }  and  if  goods  are   to  be   landed    from 
a  (hip,  to  supply  the  internal  demand  of  the  country,  they 
rnight  be  as  easily  lodged  in  these  storehouses  as  any  where 
else  •,  so  that  scarcely   any   expence  could  be  incurred  in 
this  case,  that  woul4  have  been  saved,  had  the  canal  lan- 
ded in  the  harbour  itself.     For   it  must  be  a  very  exten- 
sive trade,  indeed,  that  could  keep  vefsels  constantly  lying 
by,  either   for .  receiving   the  .  goods  that  may  be  sent, .  or 
for  supplying  those-  that   may    be   wanted  in  return  }  so 
that   a  canal  thus  -  conducted    would  be    nearly    as   con- 
,  vtnlent  as  if  it  had  terminated  in  the  harbour  itself. 

Nor  is  this  all  "the  advantage  that  would  be  derived 
.from  a  canal,  conducted  on  the  plan  above  mentioned- 
,,If  the  canal  had  thus  been  brought  to  the  neigbourhood  of 
^.^rbroath,  it  might  have  been  carried  forward  on  the  sa«e 
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tevtl,  at  little  expence,  to  Dundee  •,  and  thus  would  have 
«pened  a  ready  communication  between  every  farm  on  the 
-whole  route  from  Forfar,  to  Arbroath  and  Dundee,  to 
either  of  these  market  towns,  that  might  best  have  suited, 
the  conveniency  and  interest  of  the  farmer.  Not  only  so^ 
but  by  a  little  extension  of  the  same  plan,  it  might  hav« 
been  continued  westward  from'  Forfar  to  Perth  ;  so  thet 
through  all  that  level  and  fertile  strath,  which  by  reason 
•f  hills  and  bad  roads,  is  now  nearly  cut  off  from  the  best 
maikets,  the  farmers  would  then  be  at  liberty  to  choose 
either  Forfar,  Cupar,  Perth,  Arbroath,  or  Dundee  ,  as- best 

suited  their  convenience  j  and  if  thi»  were  done,  by  sen- 
ding off  another  branch  from  Forfar  towards  Montrose,  by 
Brechin,  an  extensive  communication  could'  be  opened 
up  through  one  of  the  finest  parts  in  Scotland,  with  valu» 
4ble  markets  J  for  want  of  which  the  value  of  that  coun. 
try  has  never  yet  been  brought,  perhaps,  to  one  tenth,  part 
of  what  it  might  easily  be  *. 

•  I  know  that,  at  the  present  moment,  these  ideas  will  be 
deemed  chimerical  j  but  I  know,  also,  that  before  half  a 
eehtury  be  pa&ed,  all  this,  and  much  more,  will  be  carried 
into  effect :  and  then  people  will  wonder  how  they  fhould 
have  been  so  slaw  to  adopt  such  easy  and  such  important  im- 
provements. Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  at  this  present 
moment,  the  gentlemen  of  Aberdecnftiirc,  who  are  among 
the  most  sensible  clafs  of  country  gentlemen  in  Scotland,. 
and  who  have  led  the  way  to  all  Scotland  in  many  im- 
portant improvements^  are  still  so  blind  to  their  own  in- 
terest, as  steadily  ta  oppose  a  turnpike  act  in  that  county. 
They  are,  in  this  respect,  en  the  same  footing  as  those  i» 
ebe  Ihirs  of  Edinburgh  weie  about  forty  years  ago  j  for 
there,  it  was  then  tiniversally   believed  among  the  popu- 

*  It  is  uknecefsiry  heit  to  -state  the  mean*  of  overr^ming  small  diffi*- 
«ul«ic»  thit  wuula  occur  in  tl»e»ecut  01  ot  tJiik  jilan, 
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lace  that  turnpikes  would  prove  ruinous  td  the  farmer. 
Experience  has  now  taught  them,  that  so  far  is  this  from 
having  been  the  case,  that  it  has  been  the  greatest  blef- 
>ing  to  them  that  ever  was  conferred  upon  them.  Yet 
with  this  example  before  them,  the  otherwise  enlightened 
gentlemen  in  Aberdeenihire,  choose  to  ihut  their  eyes. 
Their  eyes  will  however  be  opened  in  spite  of  these  pre. 
judices ;  and  they  will  then  experience  the  benefits  of 
improvements,  which  mi^ht  have  taken  place  long  ago. 
Knowledge  among  men  is  no  wlnere  intuitive  *,  it  is  al- 
ways progrefsive  :  but  among  a  free  people,  nothing  caa 
prevent  that  progrefsion  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  principle  I 
rely. 

One  word  more,  and  I  terminate  this  speculation.  EcO' 
nomy  is  of  great  utility  in  agriculture  and  arts  ;  and  the 
lefs  expence  that  is  thrown  out  on  any  undertaking  of  the 
kind  here  proposed,  the  better.  It  is  easy  to  construct  a 
vefsel  of  six  feet  in  width,  that  would  draw  no  more  than 
from  one  to  two  feet  water,  which  might  carry  twenty  tons 
burden,  if  necefsary  ;  and  which  might  easily  be  drawn  by 
a  single  horse.  Few  farmers  can  have  occasion  for  a^oat 
above  half  this  size  ;  and  it  could  be  built  nearly  for  the 
same  price  as  a  good  cart  costs  at  present.  For  facilitating 
the  pafsage  of  one  boat  past  another,  till  the  repair  on 
the  canal  became  very  considerable,  niches,  the  length 
of  one  of  the  boats,  cut  out  on  the  side  of  the  cana^- 
at  convenient  distances,  could  be  made  at  little  ex. 
pence  »o  as  to  permit  one  boat  to  pafs  another  easily* 
even  where  the  boat  was  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  tlMi 
canal.  .        ■  ,„•  •^^■%- 


SINGULAR   EFFECTS  OF  LOVE,  A  CURIOUS  ANECDOTE. 

Nothing  discovers  more  plainly  that  nan  was   created 
ty  nature,  a  social  animal,  "than  that  sympathetic  affcc. 
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tion  between  the  sexes,  so  universnlly  experienced,  which 
we  have  called  love.  This  sensation  differs  from  the  mere 
sexual  appetite  in  many  respects,  and  is  a  generous  affect 
tion  of  the  mind,  which  seeks  its  own  gratifkation  b/ 
promoting  the  happinefs  of  the  beloved  object,  in  every 
pofsible  way.  This  is  one  of  those  Instinctive  imprel- 
sions,  that  have  been  originally  stamped  upon  the  human 
mind,  by  the  bountiful  Creator  of  thi«  universe,  for  bene- 
ficent purposes,  and  is  by  no  means  dependen;:  ou  reason 
on  the  one  hand,  or  animal  appetite  ou  the  other  \  for  th« 
reasoning  faculty  may  be  strong,  and  the  animal  appetite 
violent,  where  love,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  term,  it 
scarcely  felt.  It  depends  upon  the  tender  feelings  of  the 
heart  alone,  which  give  ris^  to  an  innumerable  variety  of 
pleasures  and  of  pains,  that  are  totally  beyond  the  reach 
of  reason  to  comprehend,  and  produces  elfects  that  never 
could  have  benn  conceived  poftiible,  had  reason  alone  been 
«to  judge. 

Among  the  innumerable  caprices  of  this  powerful  afr 
fection  of  the  mind,  the  following  as  one  of  the  most  sinr 
gular  I  have  met  with.  ti>  /lAiH'^v,  «i  ^  ,^ii*i..  1^,5,!^ 
When  Francis  i.  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Pavia, 
a  gentleman  named  Beauregard  was  one  of  those  who 
were  obliged  to  save  themselves  by  flight :  he  did  not  wifk 
to  return  to  France  during  that  period  of  humiliating  do- 
prefsion  which  it  experienced  on  that  occasion,  but  stop> 
ped  at  Turin.  There  he  soon  became  enamoured  of  a 
Jbeautiful  widow,  called  Aurelia.  Beauregard  was  an  ac- 
compliihed  gentleman  ;  he  had  a  vigorous  ndnd,  and  a 
sound  understanding  ;  he  was  young,  and  had  a  figure  and 
addrefs  that  were  universally  attractive.  Aurelia,  on  her 
part,  was  equally  engaging  :  fhe  was  one  of  those  striking 
beauties,  beside  whom  others  disappear.  Beauregard  be- 
came desperately  in  love  with  her.     Aurelia  would  not 
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Usten  to  hit  suit.  She  reproached  him  with  betng a  iirencfa' 
man  whoie  volatility  and  indiscretion  were  notorious,  t» 
a  proverb.  Beauregard  afsured  her  that  be  was  exen.pt 
from  those  failings,  and  that  he  was  capable  of  making  the 
greatest  efforts,  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  love.  Well, 
then,  said  Auielia,  I  desire  that  you  (hall  remain  mute 
for  one  year.  Beauregard  spoke  to  her  from  that  moment 
only  by  signs.  When  he  returned  home,  he  only  explain* 
ed  himself  by  signs  to  his  servants.  All  the  world  believed 
he  had  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  bewailed  his  misfortune. 
The  physicians  who  were  called  in  to  his  afsistance,  prescri- 
bed  medicines )  which  he  declined  to  take.  He  went  to  see 
Aurelia,  but  still  explained  himself  by  signs  only.  He 
often  put  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  pointed  to  her  fine 
eyes  as  the  cause  of  his  malady.  Aurelia  did  not  appear 
to  be  touched  with  his  situation  j  (he  ordered  him  not  to 
tec  her  more.  Mournful  he  departed  for  France.  Fran<. 
cis  I.  having  by  that  time  recovered  his  liberty,  Beau- 
regard was  knawn  to  him  when  he  appeared  at  court. 
Francis,  who  esteemed  him,  sent  his  own  physicians  to 
attend  him  ;  who  prescribed  several  remedies.  He  feigned 
to  listen  to  them ;  hut,  as  he  was  not  cured,  empidcs  began 
to  offer  their  afsistance ;  but  he  behaved  to  them  as  he  had 
done  to  the  regular  physicians,  and  all  their  efforts  were 
vain.  At  last  a  stranger  lady  arrived,  who  boasted  of  being 
pofsefied  of  powerful  secrets  in  the  medical  art,  presented 
herself  before  Francis,  as  a  woman  who  had  performed  ex- 
traordinary cures  }  who  even  had  restored  the  dead  to  life, 
as  Malliere  says.  Her  beauty  surprised  that  monarch, 
who  was  by  no  means  an  enemy  to  beautiAil  women. 
He  commanded  Beauregard  to  be  brought }  who  was  no 
lefs  struck  than  his  majesty  at  the  sight  o£  this  fair  em- 
piric. "To  (how  you,  (said  (he  to  the  king,)  what  is  the 
virtue  I  jpoisefs,   I  will  effect  the  cure  by  a  singlp  wor4. 
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9peak !  (said  flie  to  Beauregard.^  TItc  tongMe  of  the  cava- 
lier was  imnrediately  uiltied.  It  was  Aurelia  herself! — wh» 
being  now  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  her  lover,  judge4 
that  he  was  in  every  respect  deserving  of  her  love  j  which 
(he  conferred  .upon  him  with  equal  sincerity.  These  two 
lovers  recounted  their  history  to  the  king  ■,  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  was  a  marriage,  that  gave  as  universal 
satisfaction  to  the  king,  and  his  court,  as  to  .the  parties 
theguclves. 

Unimour  vrai,  iant  feinte  atfd  tank  capiice,  ;i.  ''i 

•  -, ,     ,  ,Eit,  en  tfkf,  le  plus  grand  frein  du  vicf, 
"^    .  Dans  c*  lieni  qui  lait  se  retcnir, 

£tt  honette  homae,  ou  va  l«  dc  venir.  Ve  t  t  a  I  >  ^. 


TO  T»E  READERS  OF  THE  BEE. 
Thk  Editor  takes  'this  opportunity  of  informing  liis  read' 
ers,  that  he  has  been  favoiH-ed  in  the  most  obliging  man- 
ner, with  a  set  of  elegant  coloured  drawings  of  the  birds[, 
plants,  and  fifties  of  Botany  Bay*,  done -from  the  life 
opon  the  spot,  by  a  gentleman  of  high  military  rank, 
who  resided  in  that  country  about  three  years.  These 
amount  to  more  than  an  hundred  drawings,  most  of  them 
exhibiting  specimens  of  objects  of  singalar  beauty  and 
elegance,  many  of  which  are  extremely  different  from 
any  other  known  species.  These  the  Editor  proposes 
to  have  cn^ved  for  the  Bee  with  all  convenient  speed* 
Some  of  the  drawings  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  engra- 
ver, and  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  his  leaders  a  spe- 
cimen of  them  in  the  course  of  the  present  volume. 

>He  has  been  likewise  favoured  by  his  correspondents 
with  sev«Bal  specimens  of  singular    nondescript  animals, 
from  India,' -and  oUier  places  abroad  ;  and  others  he  has 
reason  to   bcKcve,   are  forwarding   hither    frqm  various 

*  Mew  S«uth  Wales  is  the  proper  name ;  but  as  the  other  is  as  well 
nnJerstood  and  iMK  eatily  pisaouncedi  it  seemt  to  be  the  ;refent)le 
jhrase.  .,  ,;.^j  ,,..n-'::-i<4,  :*?-,-r  :\;::,        ,    ;-■.-»    y^. ^^.^  ,.^.  ...  ■  _ 
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other  places ;  so  thftt  he  has  every  raaotk  to  expect  an 
inexhauttible  supply  of  articles  of  this  nature,  lAuch  greater 
tlian  the  low  price  of  his  miscellany  can  permit  him  to 
tiditieate.  These,  however,  he  will  taiie  care  to  insert  as 
often  as  pofsible  ;  so  that  although  these  will  not  much 
iencroitch  <in  the  room  appropriated  to  other  articles,  he 
thinks  he  can  promise  to  treat  the  'lovers  of  natural  his- 
tory with  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  original  articles  of 
this  kind,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  miscella* 
neous  publication  in  Europe. 

Some  of  his  friends  who  have  seen  the  drawings,  and 
admire  the  singular  beauty  of  the  objects,  and  brilliancy 
of  their  colours,  have  exprefsed  a  wi(h  that  he  could  ac- 
commodate such  of  his  readers  as  might  choose  it,  witk 
a  set  of  coloured  prints.  He  has  it  therefore  in  contem- 
plation, to  offer  a  specimen  of  these  to  his  readers,  if  he 
finds  it  can  be  done  in  this  place.  This  will  make  n» 
difference  in  price  to  those  who  choose  the  udcoloured 
plates^  though  a  reasonable  rise  of  price  will  be  necefsary 
from  t\*it'  who  Iball  incline  to  have  them  coloured.  Oi 
these  tetmsjbfc  .will  be  able  to  speak  when  he  prescatt 
the  specimen.  >m<<i 

fiut  though  he  intends  to  comply  with  the  withes  of 
fnany  of 'his  readers,  in  thus  appropriating  a  small  (hare  o£ 
fcis  work  to  curious  articles  in  the  line  of  natural  history, 
it  is  by  no  means  his  intention  to  dedicate  more  than 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  bis  work  to  that  object  3  so  that 
every  other  interesting  object  of  discufsioo,  will  be  con- 
tinued «s  occasion  requires. 

It  is  but  justice  to  himself,  however,  to  remark,  tbtft  oi| 
account  of  a  very  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  p^per* 
that  has  just  now  taken  place,  as  well  as  of  alBMSt  evet-7 
other  article  in  the  printing  line,  the  profits  on  the  same 
extent  of  sales  are  now  considerably  lefs  than  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  work.  Yet,  grateful  for  the  favour  he 
^as  received  .from  an    indulgent  jublic,  he  is  dcsiraus  of 
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making  every  return  in  his  power  j  nor  is  he  afraid  but, 
with  the  continuance  of  their  favour,  and  a  due  regard 
to  ^.uBctual  payments,  he  (hall  be  enabled  to  contliuic 
to  furniiii  this  work  at  the  same  rate  as  formerly. 


ACCOUNT  OF  A  REMARKABLE  DWARF.  -        T 

J EFFERY  HuDON,  a  famous  dwarf,  was  born  at   Oakham  in 
Rutlandlhire,    in    1619.     He   was  In    the   family   of  the 
then  duke  of  Buckingham,  at  seven  years  of  age,  at  which 
time  his  stature  did  not    exceed  eighteen  inches ;    and  tOir 
divert    the    court,    where    that    nobleman  entertained    at 
Burleigh  on  the    hill,  he  was  served  up  to  table    in    a 
cold  pye.     He    was   afterwards    presented    to    HenrietU 
Maiia,  queen   consort  to  king  Charles  i.   and  v^as  ofien 
employed  by  her  on  mefsages  abroad.    His  size  never  ex- 
ceeded three  feet  nine    inches.     His  courage,   however, 
far  exceeded  the  dimensions  of  his  body  j   for  Upon  th*. 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  he  became  a  captain  of  horse. 
When  the  queen  was  forced  out  of  England,  he  attended 
her  to  France ;  from   whence  he  was  banilhed  for  killing 
Mr  Croft,  brother  to  the  lord  of  that  name  ;  and  going  to 
sea,  he  was  taken  by  a  TurkifhcCirsair  and  ?o!d  for  a  slave, 
in  which  state  he  remained  many  years.     Being  afterwards 
redeemed,  he  returned   to   England,   and  in  the  time  of 
Oates's  plot,  was  taken  up,  and  commi'.ed  prisoner  to  tlie 
gatehouse  for  a  considerable  time.  He  . '  'd  in  the  year  1678. 


A  REMARKABLE  INSTANCE  OF  LOWSEVITT. 
Henrt  Jenkins,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  J70,  was 
born  in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkfhire.  Two  years  before 
his  death,  which  happ'-ned  in  1670,  he  was  able  to  bind 
(heaves  after  the  reapers,  As  there  was  no  register  old 
enough  to  evidence  the  time  of  his  birth,  it  was  gathered 
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irom  the  following  circumstance.  Being  kfked  whether 
he  remembered  the  battle  of  Flodden  (which  he  called 
Plowden,)  he  answered  in  the' affirmative)  and  gave  as 
good  an  account  of  it  as  could  be  expected,  coniidering  that 
he  was  •hen,  as  he  said,  only  twelve  years  of  age.  This 
battle  was  fought  in  ijij.  Besides  this,  there  were  in- 
his  neighbourhood  several  person*  about  too  years  old, 
who  all  agreed,  that  from  their  earliest  remembrance  Harry 
Jenkins  was  looked  upon  as  an  old  man.  I-n  the  last 
century  of  his  life,  he  followed  the  employment  of  2  filh- 
^^an  ■,  and  when  157  years  of  age,  he  went  to  York  af* 
sizes,  where  his  evidence  was  allowed  of,  in  an  aflfair  of 
V40  years  standing.  His  sight  and  hearing  continued  to 
the  last. 


TO  CORRKSPONDENTS. 

Till  various  and  Important  huMhttuont  of  Atcaniut  are  received,  and  fliall' 
appear  with  first  convrniunce. 

The  very  interfs'ing  mtmoirs  of  ««»fr  Ht>  tiukrrg,  the  gttat  minilter  of' 
Viederick,  are  thanktully  received,  and  flull  be  i.nicrted  with  ih'-  ear...  tt- 
Cf  poriunicy. 

The  pro[«hecy  by  Tiawai  the  Rymtr  hi«  no'fault>  but  that  of  beiitg  ra-' 
ther  long  j  but  we  will  try  to  get  a  pUce  for  it. 

The  biographical  /ketchei  of  yameione  the  painter  are  highly  accep** 
tahir, 

The  account  of  the  Jersey  mettiod  of  thatchinghoulei  isreccived'i  and: 
Aall  b:  inserted  at  suon  aa  fol'.ible. 

The  linsx  hy  R.  F,  have  app':arrd'in  print,  pcrhapr  five  hundred  timesi 
to  as  to  be  known  by  every  school  buy. 

The  communicition  by  G.  S.  'a  aintje  to  hand  and  under  consider- 
ation. In  general,  viilent  panegyric  ii  not  consiarent  with  truth  ji 
and  when  applied  to  a  minister,  however  much  it  may  please  hii  par- 
tljans  at  the  time  he  ie  in  power,  seldom  is  bo  much  relilhed  at  a  future 
pericd. 

The  lines  from  .<*«»<>&  »re  also  under  coniideration. 

The  (hort  account  of  Kumtutkiitnetb  is  ulso  come  to  hand,  and  Aiall 
he  inserted  ai  sofln  ai  room  c^n  be  spared  for  it. 

The  .iccount  of  the  Cslymtu$  Immtr  it  thankfully  received.  Could  » 
specimen  of  the  bird  be  obtained  from  whence  aa  accurate  drawiig  could 
be  made,  it  would  prove  very  aceept*ble; 

The  obliging  communiciton  by  E.  0. 1, '%  thankfully  received. 

The  interetiipg  and  well  timed  commusication  bt  Nerva  is  just  re«r 
ceived,  andftall  have  a  placfthc  vtry  fintoppoiKunity.  j 
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'      THE  AMERICAN  GOLDEN  CREEPER. 

This  rare  bird  has  ncrer  been  noticed  in  any  Bri- 
tifli  publication.  It  was  sent  over  from  Cayenne' 
ito  the  society  of  Natural  History  of  Paris,  by  M. 
:le    Blond,  and    was  described  by  M.  de  BuU^    in 
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l^<;4  introductory  letter  to  the  Editor.     Jan.  30. 

/a  Jonrnal  d'llistoirc  Ntttureilc,  No.  x.  from  which 
our  figure  and  description  are  copied. 
Trochilus  Smaragdulus. 

7,  Curvirostris,  viridi-auratus,  remigihus  rectrici- 
huique  fuico,  violaceiSfjugulo  aureo  nitente.  i 

Habitat  in  America  meridionali. 
Description. 

Head,  BPck,  belly,  thighs,  back,  rump,  and  supe- 
rior coverture  of  the  wings,  of  a  golden  green,  very 
"bright.  Throat,  changing  gold  colour.  Under  cover- 
tures of  the  wings,  and  inferior  feitthers  of  the  tail, 
rusty.  Wings  and  superior  feathers  of  the  tail  oi  a 
brown,  verging  to  violet.  The  feathers  of  its  bociy 
brown  at  their  base.  Those  of  the  throat  brown  at 
their  base,  and  white  at  their  extremity. 

Total  length  five  inches.  Length  of  the  bill  one 
inch. 


This  bird,  on  account  of  its  brilliant  colours,  tnust 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  species. 


Sir,  To  the  Editor  of  f he  Bee. 

As  you  have  desired  your  correspondents  in  your 
Prospectus  to  communicate  original  pieces,  charac- 
teristic and  illustradve  of  life  and  manners,  I  send 
you  a  translation  of  a  genuine  addrefs  to  the  late  ge- 
xifiii  Cornwallis,  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  an 
Indian  chief,  which  was  written  in  the  language  of 
his  tribe,  atjd  in  French,  and  presented  at  Halifax. 

I  will  not  insult  the  understanding  of  your  read- 
■C.TS,  by  suggesting  reflectioajj  on  the  perusal  of  this 
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Editor,     Jan.  30, 
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1793,.  addrcfs  of  an  Indian  chief .  15>. 

singular  and  affecting  epistle;    but  conclude  with 
subscribing  myself 

A  CONST  AN  1-  Reader  and  Admirer  of  the  Ref. 


The  Translation  of  the  Abhres*. 
Lieutenant  of  thy  Ring  ! 

The  place  where  thou  art  ;  the  place  where  thou- 
dost  lodge ;  the  place  thou  dost  fortify ;  the  place 
thou  wifhest  to  establilh  ;  the  place  thou  desirest  to 
maHe  thyself  master  of ;— that  place  is  mine. 

I  am  sprung  from  this  land,  as  does  the  grafs.  I 
^at  am  a  savage,  was  born  there,  and  my  fathers 
before  me.  This  land  is  mine  inheritance ;  I  swear 
it  is  !  The  land  that  my  God  has  given  me  to  be  my 
country  for  ever  and  ever. 

I  tell  thee  plainly  the  thoughts  of  my  heart  con- 
cerning thee  j  for  the  works  thou  makest  at  Chebuc, 
whicli  thou  callest  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  afford 
jne  matter  of  serious  reflection. 

My  king,  ?nd  thy  king  over  the  great  waters, 
have  agreed  among  themselves,  upon  a  certain  dis- 
tribution of  lands,  and  therefore  are  at  peace.  For 
my  part  I  can  neither  enter  into  an  alliance,  not 
make  peace  with  thee. 

Show  me  where  I,  an  Indian,  can  retire.  It  ia 
thou  diat  chacest  me.  Show  me  where  thou  wilt 
that  i  take  refuge.  v  t*      - 

'  Thou  hast  taken  pofsefsion  of  almost  all  this  coun- 
try ;  in  so  much  that  Chebuc  is  my  last  resource  ; 
vet  thou  envicst  mc  even  that  spot,  and  would  drive 
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J56  ante  toti  of  chancellor  O'stermati.  yas.  30? 
This  Convinces  me  that  you  will  oblige  me  never* 
to  desist  from  war  against  thee; — never  to  bury 
the  hatchet,  or  think  of  the  wampum  and  the  calu- 
met.  Thou  gloriest  in  thy  riches  and  thy  great 

numbers.  For  my  part,  who  am' poor,  and  a  very 
email  number,  I  cannot  do  better  than  trust  in  the 
great  God  of  my  fathers,  who  will  judge  between  us- 
with  power,  and  with  vengeance,  but  with  justice. 
<  The  worm  that  creeps,  knows  to  defend  itself 
when  it  is  attacked  ;  and  I  surely,  savagSp  as  I  am,.am~ 
better  than  a  worm,  and  must  know  to  defend  my-- 
self  when  I  aih  attacked.  ,,'^    .   ,,.  .,^  ,  »* 

I  ftiall  come  to  see  thee  sopn.  Yes,  trust  me,  I  will 
see  thee  ;  and  I  hope  what  I  (hall  hear  from  thy.  own 
mouth,  will  afford  me  some  comfort.     Farewell. 

,       "RUSSIAN  ANECDOTE  BY  ARCTICUS:.      ' 

For  the  Bee. 
THEgrandchancellor  Osterman'was  so  well  served' 
abroad,  as  to  get  intelligence  of  a  scheme  formed  at 

;thc  court  of  Versailles,  to  send  over  an  insinuating 
e]e(rant  gamester,  to  attack  the  duke  of  Biron  %  on 
his  weak  side,  (a  violent  rage  for  play,)  and  by  that 
means   to  rendct  him  probably  more  tractable  oet 

tsome  point  they  wanted  to  gain,,  when  lefs  ovtrflow- 
'ing  with  ready  money  than  he  generally  was. 
\     To  communicate   thia  information,   the  chancel- 
lor called  on  the  haughty  duke,  then  all-powerful;, 

.and  suspectsd.  he  was  at  home,  though  declared 
abroad  by  his  porter.  This  real,  ©r  supposed  affrontj 

*  Who  was  chanceMo.'  during  the  reign  of  emprefs  Anna. 

I  For  an  ai^count  ot°  thin  extiaordiaary  man,  see  fiee»  vol*  vi.  p>  i3S^ 
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1^93'.         Anecdote  of  chancellor  OsthrfHart'.  f^f 

the  chancellor  took  a  most  humourous  mode  of  re- 
venging, which  was  wrapping  himself  up  in  ilannelsj 
as  if  attacked  with  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  to  whicH 
he  was  sulyect,  and  then  writing'  a  note  to  Anne,  td 
mform  her  majesty  that  he  had  something  of  mo- 
ment to  communicate,  but  was  unfortunately  unable 
to  move  from  his  couch  with  his  ordinary  com- 
plaint, y       . 

This  produced  the  tery  visit  he  expected  ;  and  the 
duke  was  announced  as  coming  to  speak  with  him 
from  the  sovereign.  Osterman  received  his  visitor 
extended  on  his  sopha,  wrapt  up  like  a  mummy  itl 
flannel,  and  pretended  fo  be  unable  from  pain,  to  ut- 
ter any  thing,  but  the  usual  involuntary  exclama- 
tions of  a  man  in  violent  suffferings.  When  he  had 
made  the  duke  sit  in  eager  curiosity  to  hear  his  se- 
cret, long  enough  to  be  revenged  on  him  iot  the  sup- 
posed refusal  at  his  door,  he  seemed  to  articulate 
with  great  difficulty,  that  the  French  were  senf^ing 
over  a  gamester, — and  then  stopped  again  with  ex- 
ecfs  of  pain.  The  duke  on  hearing  the  mountaiu 
thus  delivered  of  a  mouse  ;  and  being  unable  to 
draw  any  thing  farther  from  the  gouty  chancellory 
went  off  in  a  pet,  probably  thinking  it  a  joke  on  h\i- 
prevailing  pafsion  for  gaming,  and  informed  the  em- 
prefs  that  comnt  Osterman  had  nothing  to  reveal,  but 
was  delirious  with  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout.  Here 
the  matter  rested,  and  was  forgot  by  the  duke. 

Some  months  afterwards,  the  political  gamester  ac- 
tually arrived,  under  the  form  of  an  elegtot,  easy, 
difsipated  French  marquis,  with  a  large  credit  on  a 
house  of  the  Engliflv  factory.  He  presently  insinuated 
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I  ij^  anecdote  ofcUeineelhf  Osterman,      ^n.  30, 

himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  duke,  and  had 
cleared  him  and  his  party  of  their  superBuous  cafi\, 
when  the  chancellor  thinking  the  lefson  sufficient, 
dispatched  a  courier  to  Moscow,  to  bring  down,  post, 
a  midfhipman  absent  on  leave  from  the  fleet,  named 
CrukofF,  whom  he  was  afsured  to  be  inferior  to  noner 
in  Europe,  either  in  the  necefsary  manipulation  of  the 
cards,    or  knowledge  of  the  game  quin%e^  then  the 
falhionable  court  play,  and  at  which  the  marquis  had 
won  all  the  money.     One  preliminary  measure  was 
however  necefsary  to  the  scheme  of  getting  back  the 
money  of  the  duke  and  the  other  noblemen,  which  was 
to  get  the  midfhipman  made  an  officer  of  the  guards, 
to  entitle  him  to  play  at  court.     This  Osterman  did, 
by  soliciting  it  for  him  under  the  title  of  a  relation ; 
a  favour  immediately  conferred  by  Anne,  left  entire- 
ly ignorant  of  the  plot.     The  new  ensign  began  to 
lose  freely  small  sums,  like  a  wealthy  novice,  elated 
with  the  honour  of  playing  at  court ;  and  at  last  drew 
the  attention  of  the  marquis  as  a  pigeon  worth  pluck- 
ing. After  some  evenings  forcing  him  with  high  play, 
two  thirds  of  ail  his  former  gains  were  carried  off  by 
the  pigeon  ;  who  then  was  marked  out  as  an  object 
worthy  of  condign  punifhment,  by  the  nettled  French- 
man ;  and  a  monstrous  stake  was  proposed,   which 
the  marquis  certainly  made  himself  sure  of  gaining, 
by  some  masterpiece  of  the  Ihuffling  art,  reserved  for 
the  coufde\racci  but  probably  it  never  entered  ei- 
ther into  the  marquis's  head  or  calculation,  that  a 
Muscovite  pigeon   could   swallow   a   card,  he  had 
drawn  too  much,  as  he  actually  did,  with  some  sweet- 
,  Hicats  taken  from  au  adjoining  table,  and  left  just 
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17793.        aHecJote  of  chancellor  Oslertnan.  159 

-fiftovr.  in  hand,  the  same  number  the  Frenchman's 
att  had  procured  to  himself  liktwise,  and  on  which 
he  betted  not  only  all  his  former  winnings,  but  to 
the  amount  of  his  credit  with  his  banker,  in  p  rfect 
security  of  fuming.  But  he  had  forgot  an  efsential 
circumstance,  in  case  of  equality,  that  the  Rufsian 
was  first  in  hand,  which  determined  the  matter  ia 
his  favour,  and  the  laugh  was  turned  on  the  unfor- 
tunate Frenchman.  '•,'        '     • 

The  chancellor  being  Ijy  this*  means  in  polTsersion 
of  both  the  gains  and  credit  of  the  amiable  gamester, 
waited  once  more  on  the  duke,  to  finifli  the  conver- 
sation which  the  gout  had  prevented  him  conclu- 
ding on  his  grace's  first  visit,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  then  anxious  to  put  him  on  his  guard  against  a 
gamester,  whom  the  court  of  France  was  sending  t* 
fleece  him  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  impatience 
of  his  highnefs  on  that  occasion,  and  the  abrupt 
manner  he  left  him,  he  might  have  savtd  his  money. 
The  duke,  quite  outrageous  at  the  trick  played 
him  by  the  marquis,  talked  of  having  him  arrested 
as  a  cheat ;  but  the  chancellor,  taking  a  bag  from 
under  his  cloak,  added,  coolly,  that  he  had  taken  a 
mora  effectual  method  to  punifh  hiro  in  kind;  and  re- 
turned the  duke  both  his  own  and  his  friends  money, 
only  drily  begging  him  in  future  not  to  be  so  impa- 
tient when  gouty  men  had  secrets  to  discover. 

The  rest  of  the  spoil  made  the  fortune  of  tbe  sue- 
cefsful   officer,    with  an  injunction  never  to  lift  a 
card  again,  if  he  wifhed  to  spend  his  days  out  of  Si- 
beria, where  people  would  run  iefs  riflt  from  bis  a4- 
^refs.  • 


kUo  account  9/ a  remarkable  Jijh.        Jan.y»- 

It  has  since   become,   as  I  am  told,  a  sort  of  pro- 

,verb  amongst  the  Rufsian  black  legs,  that  such  8 

one  plays  like  a  mfdihipilian,  when  fortune  favours 

him  u  little  too  much.      ■  ■*  .  .  •   .,-.  ...^  Arcticus. 
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Sir  To  *^'  Editor  of  the  Bee, 

What  follows  is  extracted  from  an  old  book  that 
lately  fell  into  my  hands.  If  you  think  this  will 
sierve  to  fill  up  a  spare  corner  of  the  Bee,  it  is  much 
at  your  service ;  and  the  inserting  it  will  oblige 
your  constant  reader,  M.  N. 

Account  of  a  remarkable  Fish  cast  ok  shore  w 

NOR.THOMBERIAND,  1 532. 

ATTinmouth  in  Northumberland,  in  the  year  1532, 
a   monstrous  fi(h   was    cast   on    (hore,    which    not 
being  of  the  whale  kind,  was  the  jnore  remarkable. 
Its  length  was  about  ninety  feet;  and  from  the  back 
to  the  belly  it  measured  near  nine  ells.     The  moutk 
was  above  six  ells  long,  with  jaws   proportionaW«. 
The  rib?,   thirty   in  number,  measured  twenty-one 
^et  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
If.  had  five  very  large  throats,  and  twenty-five  smal- 
ler pafsages   into   three   vast  bellies.     Its  two  fins 
were  each  about  fifteen  feet  long,  of  which  one  was 
■%  sufficient  load  for  ten  oxen.     Instead  of  teeth,  it 
had  plates  of  a  horny  substance,  and  a  tojigue  about 
seven  ells  in  kngth.     The  eyes   were  nowise  pro- 
portionable to  the  rest  . '  the  body,  they  being  not 
ipuch  larger  than  those    of  an   ox,   but   placed  at 
about  six  ells  distance  from  each  other.     The  tail, 
which  was  forked  and  jagged  like  a  saw,  measured 
aear  seven  ells. 
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'       Clafs  sixth.        '  ' 

EMERALD. 
The  Geuma  Neroniana  or  Domitiana  of  the 
Romans. 

Ha»dn«i«   jz}  SpiciucGkavitv  a,8. 


1  Varietiei, 

Dauk:  or  Light  Greek. 
N.  B.  It  changes  to  blue,  by  heat,  and  returnj 
again  to  its  natural  colour  when  cold.      ,  .  ,;  j^--:^, 

Analysis.  '       '  '  '   • 

OanNTAX,  H  la  }  Sp  Or  a,8  }  Arg  60 }  SU  14 ;  Cart  j  Ir  6  •,       » 

♦"OcClDIKTAt.  -^     •'.  t    .^i-S 

■  .       .      i. .  :._    ■ ■-  ,    ,.J,  .;      r  V  it,    . 

Form. 
The  emerald  i«  commonly  found  in  hexagonal  co- 

-lumns  or  prisms,  often  truncated  at  both  ends  ;  al- 
though sometimes  found  in  round  flat  pieces.  And 
there  is  a  paler  kind  from  the  East  Indies  and  Peru, 
occasionally  found  in  groups  or  druses,  like  rock 
«hrystal,  on  a  basis  of  white  quartz.  The  finest  druse 
of  this  kind  known,  is  one  consisting  of  more  than 
an  hundred  great  and  small  emeralds,  an  offering 
made  by  a  king  of  the  two  Sicilies  to  the  holy  cha- 

;pel  of  Lorretto.      Another  variety  of  the  emerald  is 

•  Achard. 
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found  ia  columns,  stripped  longitudinally,  (like  some 
of  our  specimens  of  the  Siberian  aqua  marine  in 
the  author's  collection,)  but  of  so  deep  a  green  as  to 
be  almost  opaque.  Some  of  this  sort  have  the  pro- 
perties of  the  tourmaline  on  being  heated.  The 
author  of  the  tabk  makes  no  doubt  but  that  chemi- 
cal analysis  will  point  out  a  difference  in  composi- 
tion, and  consequently  indicate  a  different  arranger 
ment  for  several  gems  that  are  at  present  clafsed  as 
varieties  of  the  different  precious  stones,  m  erely  on 
acme  ixternal  resemblance. 

Structure,  Properties,  &.c. 
The  texture  laminar.     Electric  on  friction,    Doea 
BOtlose  its  colour  in  the  fire.   Melts  per  se,  in  a  .trong 
heat.     What   is   called   mother  of  emeralds,   from 
Egypt,  is  a  fliorl,   according  to  some  ;  but  the  late 
Mr  Born,  in  his  new  work,  or  Catalogue  Ratsonne, 
(often  quoted  in  this  table  for  novelties,^  afserts  it  is  a 
species  of  green  semitransparent  jade.    In  that  case  it 
is  probably  of  the  same  nature  with    that  used  for- 
merly in   lieu   of  iron    throughout   all   the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  by  the  Tchutchki  near  Kamtchatka,  till 
furnifhed  by  the  Rufsians  with  that   useful  metalj 
however  each  man  still  carries  a  piece  of  it  about 
with  him  as  a  whet  stone.     This  curious  mformati, 
on  was  received  from  Mr  Laxman  of  Irkoutsky,  in- 
,pectov  of  the  Siberian  fofsils,  when  down  here  last 
winter,  who  presented  a  poliflied  specimen  of  it  to 
the  author,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  semitransparent, 
in  thin  pieces,   and*1n  every  respect  agreeing  with 
Bom's  description  of  thegrecn  jade,  which  he  caUs 
^ritae  d'' enter au^*-    '''"    .;'*^  ;"    ♦  -    ■"-  -t 
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Largest. 

We  have  accounts  of  moastrous  gems  un^er  the 
name  of  emeralds  ;  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  all  those  measured  by  the  cubit  or  fo.t  are  only 
fluors  or  vitreous  compositions,  such  as  that  Ifaowfi 
in  the  abbey  of  Reychenau,  near  the  lake  Constance, 
under  the  name  of  emerald,  measuring  two  feet  an.1 
an  half  in  length ;  and  some  others,  equally  monstrous, 
recorded  by  historians.  ... 

Where  found. 
They  are  found  in  India,  Peru,  the  Brazils,  Egypt. 
None  in  Rufsia,  although  authors  talk  of  Siberian 
emeralds ;  probably  from  some  mistake  of  a  traveller, 
who  has  taken  seme  variety  of  aqua  marine,  or  of  a 
fluor,  or  of  a  (horl,  for  that  gem.     Still  the   author 
pofsefses  no  specimen  of  the  kind  ;  nor  has   the  able 
mineralogist,  Laxman,  seen  but  one   specimen  of  » 
stone  which  might  be  suspected  of  the  emerald  spe- 
cies, although  he  resides  in  Siberia,  and  makes  long 
yearly  circuits  to  visit  the  districts  where  the  diflfe- 
rent  stones  are  found,  as  his  place  requires.     The  e- 
merald  has  been  found  at  the  mountain  Cairngorum, 
Strathspey,  Scotland  ;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
ft)ul  and  cracked. 

The*  emeralds  which  come  Trom  America  are  cal- 
M  occidental.  Peru  and  the  Brazils  afford  the  most 
beautiful.  They  may  be  distinguilhed  by  the  colour; 
that  of  Peru  is  of  a  sattiny  appearance  ;  the  colour 
of  Braiilian  is  lefs  lively.  '^  ■■  .       -    ' 

How  vuluedk 
WaUerius  values  the  emerald  at  from  thirty  to 
'  eighty  dollars  fer  caraty  according  to  celour,  lust^e^ 
\^e. 
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.,    '  _*  .^_    '••"'.    ■/.'■"'''  ' 

."-y  CUfi  sevtnth.  ,' 

H.  ^w   i     AQUA  MARINE,  or  AUGITES.  ^         , 

j'S  Ha»»ii«is  from  la  to  16  J  SMCiric  CiAviry  »,7  :  ;j 
^  \  ^r■^y^-:  ;•;,♦'•'  Varieties.  "■■"^  "^  -^  .  '•  ■■^■''  - 
The  ordinary  colour  is  a  Sea  Greek,  from  wMdt 
it  receives  its  name  ;  but  in  Rufsia  it  is  found  of 
four  colours,  viz.  GreeN,  BLUE,  Telloiv,  and 
Orange  ,-  but  Pallas,  who  discovered  them,  regards 
them  as  different  stones.  ^  , 

^     J   .-.^V       Analysis,   .i-  ,  •     '   .     >, 

SiBtniAN  A^"'*   ''Tarini  fiom  A4unfliollo,  Sp  Or,  17  ;  Arg  »4  ; 

Sil64J    Cal  r  |». 

Okiental.  ,.  X  ^    ^  ■ 

«  Scottish.  "  "''}"''    "' 

Form. 
The  form  of  the  oriental  aqua  marine  is  not  men- 
tioned by  authors.  Those  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia 
have  that  of  peebles.  Those  of  Siberia,  hexagonal 
truncated  prisms,  in  which  they  Resemble  the  Peru- 
vian emerald,  and  chrysolite  of  Brazil,  as  they  do 
likewise  in  specific  gravity.  .        ' 

Structure,  Froperties,  &c. 
The  texture  laminar.     Electric  on    friction.      It 
decrepitates    in    the  fire,  and  melts  per   se  with   the 
blow  pipe.    Rufsia  produces  a  greater  variety  of  this 
gem  than  any  other  part  of  the  world,    vi%.  green, 
blue,  yellow,  and  hyacinth  colour. 
*%Vbere  found. 
The  gem   mines    of  Moursintsky  near   Catharin- 
hourg,  produce  them  of  great  lustre  and  a  beauti- 
ful colour.     They  are  found  likewise  of  a  very  fine 
*  Crell's  che«iical  annali  ;  Blendhcim. 
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kind  on  AdunfboUo,  near  the  river  Onon  in  Dauria, 
on  the  borders  of  China,  a  mountain  often  mention- 
ed in  this  table  as  fertile  in  gems  of  difiei;ent  kindle 
It  was  here  that  Pallas  first  discovered  the  aqua  ma-* 
rise,  or  rather  was  fhoWn  them  by  a  Mongul  Tartar, 
who  did  not  know  their  value  or  name.  The  opini- 
on of  this  celebrated  naturalist  merits  particular  res- 
pect ;  w«  fliall  therefore  state  liere  bis  opinion,  as  gi- 
ven to  the  author,  on  what  are  called  varieties  of  the 
aqua  marine  of  four  different  colours.  The  blue  is 
the  only  stone  of  this  section  which  he  allows  to  be 
an  aqua  marine,  although  the  others  have  the  same 
chrystallization,  (like  the  ruby,  sapphire,  anti  to- 
paz;) the  green  he  regards  a  true  emerald  ;  the  yel- 
low as  a  hyacinth  ;  and  the  orange  as  a  topa-7i  *. 
The  same  stones  are  likewise  brought  to  us  from  the 
Oral  mountains,  near  the  source  of  the  Hete.  The 
aqua  marine  Jrom  Invercattld,  Scotland,  are  very 
good,  and  differ  in  fhape  from  other  cbry&tals,  being 
mostly  three  sided,  about  an  inch,  some  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  the  crofs  way.  This  stone  is  also  from 
the  Orkney  islands.  A  blue  aqua  marine,  in  long 
flattened  tetrahedral  prisms,  grooved  longitudinally, 
and  united  sideswise,  is  found  among  granites  of 
Spain  ;  and  on  the  declivity  of  St  Symphoreon  near 
Lyons.  This  stone  is  also  very  common  at  Balti- 
more in  America. 

Largest. 

Her  imperial  majesty  pofsefses  a  large  round  blue 

aqua  marine,  valued  at  20,ooo  rubles,  besides  manj 

little  columns,  and  other  jewels  of  great  beauty  and 

value,  of  this  gem  in  its  different  varieties.     The  elet- 

*  These  three  words  in  Italics  w:re  Icfc  Uwk  ia  the  copyj  and  hav$ 
been  lupplicd  by  coi^ccture.         [-^  ' 


HHr  «  tahie  t/gtmi^—'tde  clirysoUn.  Jun.  3». 
tor  of  Saxony  wears  occasionally  an  aqaa  marine  in  his 
hat,  purchased  at  Leipsic  fair  for  30,000  dollars,  pro- 
bably Siberian. 

How  valued,  •    ' 

The  value  of  the  oriental  aqua  marine  is  not  tndn- 
tioned  by  authors,  nor  is  the  European.—^Thaf  of 
the  Siberian,  is  from  twenty- fire  to  «n  hundred 
rubles  a  ring  stone,  according  to  size,  lustre,  colour, 
^c.  i  but  the  yellow  and  orange  are  very  rare  of  a 
•onsiderable  size,  and  other  necefsary  qualities,  so 
that  they  are  of  course  dearer.- 


Cla/j  eighth. 
•''    *   ;  CHRYSOLITE. 

,«>^<  rt^nDNiss  lo;  SMciric  Gravity  J>6« 

,<^t<>-''.-    ;'''!-;■■    ■'-      Varieties.  '  ■■  ■ 

The  Oriental  is  of  a  light  yellowifli  greeft; 
Beryl,  Peridot,  of  a  grafs  green.  Prasse,  bluilh 
green,  like  a  leek.  Prenites,  the  green  spar,  former- 
Iv  called  the  Ca^e  chrysoiite. 

Analysis. 

OmtHTAl  Chr*olit*,  H  10  i  S.>  Gr  3.6. 

SiL««iAN  CH»yso?HiiAi»,  Mag  1^  j  Sil  94^. J  Cal  if.}  Irj'iNiki*! 

?;*■  ^    Form. 

It  is  found  in  prisms  with  cftmmonly  fire  or  six  stri-- 
attfd  sides.  The  oriental  chrysolite,  peridot,  andbfcryl,- 
Kirwan  makes  the  same  gem ;  but  Wallerius  and 
Fallaa  afsert  the  beryl  and  peridot  to  be  .varietie* 
•f  the  aqua  marine,  differing  only  in  colour.     la 

♦    Achard*    .,..-.  .,  .    ,         „.  .   . 
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this  variety  of  opinions,  we  have  here  iflserted  the 
arrangement  proposed  by  the  majority  of  the  chemi-' 
cai  mineralogists,  with    Kirwan  at  their  head^  al- 
though there  is  no  proof  on  either  side.  ;' 
_^   ,^    Structure,  Properties,  &c.       ,..,.'^  1 

The  oriental  is  laminated,  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  its  primitive  form  ;  whilst  the  occidental 
(Saxon,)  is  laminated  in  the  reversed  direction. 
Electric  on  friction.  f/ltXti  per  te  into  a  slag,  and 
yields  only  to  borax,  and  microcosmic  salt ;  but  is  net 
affected  by  alkalies.  Some  pretend  that  the  oriental, 
in  hardnefs  and  other  qualities,  resembles  the  sap« 
phire  and  topaz;  or  is  the  same,  colour  excepted. 
Where  found. 

They  are  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  Brazil, 
Bohemia,  Saxony,  Spain,  and  England.  In  the  Vi. 
varois,  it  is  said  to  be  found  in  large  mafses,  inclo- 
sed in  lava,  which,  one  v/ould  think,  is  more  likely 
to  be  some  sort  of  vitrified  matter  afsuming  its  co- 
lour. 

^■■■ly--'  CHRYSOPHRASE.  '    "      V      *'  ' 

The  CHRYsePHRASE  is  mentioned  here,  because 
Cronstadt  and  some  other  mineralogists  have  clafsed 
it  as  a  second  variety  of  the  topaz,  counting  the 
chrysolite  as  the  first.  The  one  he  calls  the  yellowiik 
green  topaz,  the  other  the  yellowiili  green  cloudy 
topaz ;  but  its  "softnefs  and  chemical  analysis  ihew 
it  to  be  different,  at  least  from  the  topaz,  whatever 
analogy  it  may  have  with  the  chrysolite. 

Where  found, 
f   They  are  found  in  irregular  or  amorphous  mafses, 
sometimes  coYcred  with  aa    earthy  crust,   as  the 
Slieaian. 


■•>M¥^f 


fropteey  ly  domett  i%e  kfym/.     yan.  3^; 
Structnre,  Properties,  &c. 
Laminar.      Seinitransparent.      Loses   its  transpa- 
lency  and  colour  in  the  fire ;  but  does  not  melt  per  se, 
Kufsia  produces  the  chrysolite  in  Adunfliollo  and  the 
Ural  mountains.     The  chrysophrase  is  said  to  have 
been  likewise  discovered  there  lately  ;  but  we  have 
as  yet  received  no  specimen  of  it.     One  we  saw  of- 
fered for  sale  aa  such,  appeared  to  us  from  Silesia. 
Hovi  valued. 
WaHerius  values  the  chrysotite  at  from  tv^elVe 
to  twenty  dollars  per  carat. 

"To  be  continued.    '"  "'  '    '       ■'i*i  p 
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,    A  HEW  DISCOVEKY  OF  A  JROPHECY  BT  THOMAS  7HB  RHYMER. 

The  Editor,  has  been  favoured  bjr  in  ingeniois  correspondent  with  the  fo!- 
Jowing  transhtion  of  a  prophecy  of  Thomas,  a  rhymer,  wiiich  has  been 
latsly  brought  to  light  in  a  very  surprizing  manner,  all  the  particular*  of 
which  he  would  gladly  hnye  lajd  bsfore  his  readers,  were  it  not  that  it 
would  take  up  more  of  our  room  than  caft  well  oe  spared  for  articles  of 
this  nature.  This  cofrespondent,  ^vith  much  propriety,  observes,  that 
it  is  the  nature  of  prophecies  never  to  be  fully  undtrstood,  till  the 
events  predicted  have  accualiy  happened  j  and  that,  in  the  present  case, 
the  circumstances  predicted,  are  of  a  nature  so  unliLe  to  the  general 
train  of  human  events,  thst  it  is  probable  the.  persons  who  m^y  in  old 
times  have  read  this  prophecy,  have  considered  it  a,  bo  extravagant, 
«hat  ic  could  never  lake  place,  and  therefore  may  have  jucged  it  a  burl 
)et<iue  by  some  wag  upon  the  rbyner,  which  miy  have  been  the  cause 
of  its  being  n:g!ecced,  and  never  repeated,  by  those  who  preserved  tlie 
rotsnor)  of  the  other  writings  of  this  popular  bard. 

«x)wever  that  may  be,  our  correspondent,  with  all  the  mi.iutenefs  of  an  ac 
curate  historian,  specifies  every  circumstance  that  1-d  to  the  discovery  of 
this  precious  remain,  the  general  heads  of  which  only  we  hint  at.  He  say* 
a  worthy  schismatic  clergymia  who  is  afrie.nd  to  the  people,  was  the  in- 
strument made  use  of  by  providence  for  bringing  thii  precious  relict  t» 
hgiti— that  he  had  „bcen,  xs  his  usual  custom  was,  attendins; «  meeting 
of  the  friends  of  the  people;  at  s9.-ne  diKancc  ia  the  countryt  on  a  Sttuf 
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day  night,  with  the  pious  intention  of  enabling  tKe  worthy  menvbers  of  that 
community,  many  of  whom  were  of  the  lower  ranks,  to  discover  the 
'grievances  with  which  they  are  so  sorely  opprefsed  : — that  in  this  com- 
mendable employment  he  had  laboured  hard  during  the  greatrst  part  of 
.the  night,  and  towards  morning  found  it  neceftaty  to  recruit  his  wea. 
ried  spirits  with  a  cordial,  after  wliich  he  mountal  his  steed,  and  pro- 
ceeded homeward  witii  great  devotion,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for 
'the  labours  of  the  Lord's  day. 

The   night  being    dark,    (proceeds  my    corres- 
pondent,) although  morning  was  no  \  nigh  at  hand, 
the  worthy  man  wandered  out  of  his  -coad,  and  saw 
not  that  he  had  gone  wrong,  till  his  horse  suddenly 
raised  his  head,  fiiaking  the  bridle  reins  out  of  his 
master's  hand,- — pricked  up  his  ears,  and  began  to 
|>lunge  with  his  feel.     His  master  does  not  recollect 
how  his  attention  had  been  occupied  for  some  time  be- 
fore this  ;  but  being  now  roused  and  alai  iied,  he  be- 
gan to  look  about  him.     He  might  have  blamed  the 
horse:  but  having  had  many  former  proofs  of  the  poor 
brute's  sagacity  and  good  temper,  he  only  whipped  and 
spurred  to  mak«  him  move  forward.     With  difficul- 
ty the   horse  was  forced  on  a  few  yards  farther, 
when  he  again  stopped,   and  could  by  no  means  hz 
urged  on  another  step.     More  surprised  than  ever, 
the  rider  was  endeavouring  to  alight,  that  he  might 
see  whether  there  were  uny  thing  about  his  feet  to 
occasion  this  unaccountable  restivencfs.   But  turning 
about  to  one   side,  that   he  might  gel  down,  he  was 
astonilLed  to  see  an  old  man,  with  a  few  white  hairs 
thinly  scattered  over   his  head,  a  lofg  beard  of  the 
same    colour,  hanging   down  his   breast,    a  dragged 
grey  cloak  wrapped  about   his   Ihoulders,  and  a  long 
staff  in  his  baud,  approach  upon  the  side  to  which  he 
'VOL.  xiii.  X  I      V 
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jf^o*  pf^phecy  ly  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  Jan.  jo, 
liad  turned  his  facil.  At  this  sight  he  remained  mo- 
tionlefs,  and  the  figure  stood  still  at  a  few  paces  di- 
stance. 

"  I  will  not  waste  words,  (said  the  vision.)  I  am 
Thoipas  the  IRhymer.  My  tower  stands,  as  thou 
knowest,  at  a  small  distance  from  hence.  Go  thau 
thither  without  delay.  Break  open  the  wall,  where 
thou  flialt  see  several  large  slabs  of  free  stone,  in  all 
appearance  ju'-t  about  to  fall.  There,  in  a  vacant 
space,  in  the  middle  of  the  wa:ll,  flialt  thou  find  three 
long  but  na'rrow  tablets  of  stone.  Tran^wribe  what 
is  written  on  them,  and  communicate  it  to  thr 
friends  whom  thou  hast  lately  left." 

Here  the  spectre  dispppearcd  ;  and  as  day  was 
just  'beginning  to  break,  the  worthy  clergyman,  in- 
stead of  obeying  the  commands  of  what  he  thought 
an  unquiet  spirit,  hastened  home.  After  a  few 
hours  re^t,  he  repaired  to  the  place  of  public  wor- 
fnip,  to  celebrate  the  services  of  the  day.  But  what 
was  srtrangc,  almost  above  any  thing  that  has  ever 
yet  been  heard  of,  he  had  hardly  well  be^un  to  pre- 
face the  morning  psalm,  when,  although  he  had  al- 
■ways  been  remarkable  as  a  very  ready  speaker, 'he 
suddenly  stopped  fliort  before  the  whole  congrega- 
tion,  seemed  to  fix  his  eye  with  a  wild  stare  upon 

the  empty  area  of  the  meeting  house, — changed  co- 
lour,— trembled, — and  sunk  down  in  the  pulpit. 
Every  body  was  alarmed.  The  congregation  left 
the  house  of  God,  and  the  minister  was  conveydd 
sptecliiefs,  to  the  nearest  house.  The  elders  and 
beadle  waited  upon  bin.  It  was  more  than  two 
iiours  before  he  f  ecovered  so  far  aS  to  be  al  ?  to  ex*- 
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plain  the  cause  of  liis  sudden  illnefs.  He  with  rancii 
difficulty  and  hesitation,  told  the  bystanders  what 
had  befallen  him  on  the  preceding  night  ;  adding, 
that,  in  the  pulpit,  he  had  seen  the  same  apparition, 
in  a  hideous  threatening  aspect,  and  fhaking  at  him, 
as  if  in  the  most  violent  rage,  the  staff  which  he 
bore  in  his  hand.  After  pausing  some  time  to  reco- 
ver strength,  he  continued  to  tell  them,  that  this 
day's  distrefs  had  come  upon  him  for  his  neglecting 
immediate  obedience  tf>  the  command  of  the  pertur- 
bed spirit.  He  concluded  with  entreating  the  beadle 
and  two  of  the  elders  to  go  without  delay  to  Thomas 
the  R.hymer's  tower,  and  search  for  the  tablets  o£ 
stone.  He  was  soon  after  conveyed  to  his  own  house, 
where  he  has  lain  very  ill  ever  since. 

The  tablets  were  found  in  the  place.  The  follow- 
ing part  of  what  was  inscribed  on  them,  has  with' 
great  difficulty  been  decvphered,  and  is  nov/  her« 
publiftied,  by  the  appolutsuent  of  the  above  mention- 
ed, afsociation  ;  and  the  prayers  of  all  charitable 
Christians  are  earnestly  desired  for  that  worthy  ser- 
vant of  God,  who  still  continues  greatly  afflicted  in 

i^lnd. 

In  this  version,  not  one  .word  has  been  added,  nor 
a  single  word  omitted,  except  whene  it  was  utterly 
illegible.  Towards  the  end,  e  pecially,  there  are 
some  gaps  that  could  not  be  supplied,— the  tablet  oa 
which  these  were  written,  having  been,  from  Us  ca- 
»ual  situation,  more  corroded  than  the  others. 
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"  And  the  king    of    that    landi  with   his   princes,   his 
aobles,  his  cagtains,  aud  his  counsellors,_<haU  be  sore  trcuh- 
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led.  And  they  ftiall  not  know  what  to  do }  but  their 
councils  and  devices  (hall  be  turned  to  their  own  undoing. 
"  And  it  (hall  come  to  pafsj  that  every  man  among, 
that  people  (hall  imagine  things  to  his  own  hurt :  and  e- 
very  one's  hand  fii^U  be  turned  against  his  brother  j  the 
son  against  his  father  j  the  daughter  against  her  mother  j. 
the  servant  against  Kis  master :  for  their  minds  (hall  be- 
blin'^ed,  and  their  hearts  hardened. 

«*  There  (hall  be  famine  and  bloodfhed  in  the  land  ;  and 
both  great  and  small  (hall  be  in  grievous   disticfsj  the 
like  of  which  has  never  been  known. 
',  "      .)<.,.;..'.       .  re  (hall  be  gathered  together   vile  men, 
l^r.  i.ie  d».)M..  .IS,  and  from  the  gallies,  and  from  (kulk- 
ing"!  ji;l  '  o,  and  places   of  banilhmeilt.     Ahd  these    men* 
fhall  break  open  the  prisgH  doors,  and  (ball  send  eut  into- 
the^iefcways,  and  (hall  search  the  haunts  of  the  thief,  of 
the  \robbcr,    and   of  the  murderer.     And  whomsoever 
they  italt  find  to  exceed  others  in  basenefs  and  in  wicked- 
nefs,  if'Wiy  WJe  bath  slain  his  father,  or  hath  violated  his* 
aunt,  him  Aiall  they  take  unto  them  for  a  brother,  and 
for  a  leader. 

"  And  these  men  (hall  join  themselves  together  into  a 
company  j  and  (hall  say  unto  the  people  *fte  will  rule  over 
you. 

"  And  the  people  (hall  be  confounded  and  terrified, 
as  the  traveller  when  he  is  overtaken  by  a  company  of 
robbers  j  or  the  (hepherd.  when  wolves,  having  scattered 
his  Hock,  and  torn  his  dog  to  pieces,  come  on  with  ope- 
ned jaws  upon  himself. 

"  And  there  fliall  be,  among  those  evil  men,  magicians 
and  sorcerers,  who  (hall,  by  their  sorceries  and  inchant- 
mentb  spread  a  mist  before  the  eyes,  and  instil  a  poisoa 
into  the  ears  of  the  people. 
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"  And  after  that  they  have  spread  a  mist  before  their 
eyes,  and  instilled  a  poison  into  their  ears,  they  fliall  say 
unto  them  •,  you  have  indeed  neither  bread  to  eat,  nor 
raiment  wherewithal  you  may  be  clothed  ;  your  old  men, 
and  your  young  children,  and  your  mothers  that  givti 
suck,  have  perilhed  for  hunger  }  your  brothers  have  been 
.driven  out  frort  aitiongst  you,  to  beg  their  bread  in  strange 
lands  •,  your  market  places  are  empty  }  your  Ihops  and  workr 
houses  unoccup'  ' ;  the  credit  of  your  merchants  fail-* 
eth,  for  their  stocks  have  melted  away :  yet  are  yoir 
great,  arid  happy,  and  glorious  r  for  we  are  your  masters  j 
atyd'it  is  good  for  you  to  be  our  servants. 

"  And, '  !  ir  their  blindriefs,  and  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  hearts,  and  in  the  extremity  of  their  misery,  di-* 
Vers  of  the  people  ftiali  be  persuaded,  and  (h»U  ^Wnk 
that  those  things  are  so.  »  «•  fe**f  *v 

"  Then  fhall  th  )se  wicked  rulets  take  council  together," 
saying,  one  to  another,  this  is  a  simple   people,    and  they 
ate  willing  to   be  our  .drvants,  and  to  throw  their  live* 
away  at  our  bidding.     Come,  let  us  gather  unto  us  great' 
armies,  and   send  them    out  against  the   nations,  to   the 
north,  and  to  the  30uth,  to  the  east,  and  to  the  west.    Ws 
will  first  send  out  spies  througL  the  kingdoms ;  and  the  spies 
Oiall  search  out  the  idle,  and  the  proiiigatc,  and  the  un- 
principled, and  the  simple  j   and  ftv»ll  say  unto  them,  why- 
linger  you  thus  ?  "  Behold  what  has  been  done  among  us  I 
Every  ruler  hath  been  abased,  and  every  great  one  hatk 
been  brought  low.     And  those  who  werc>  like  you*  des- 
pised and  rejected,  are  now  governors  in  the   land.     G© 
yc,  do  likewise,  and,  lo  !  our  armies  (hall  be  sent  forth  to 
.  help  you.     And  they  will  doubtlefs  be  persuaded.    Then 
will  we  send  forth  our  armies,  and  they  (hail  fight  against 
the   nations-,    and  those  men  who   Lave   listened  unto  our 
spies  (hall  be  joined  uoto  then*.     '1  ten  (haii  tlw   nations 
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be    discomfitted   before   us  -,    ahd   we   (hall    subdue    the 
whole  earth.     Then  will  we  take  those   who  (hall  have 
been  per5uaded   by   our  spies  to  join  themselves  unto  us, 
and  we  will  cut  them  secretly  off  by  poison,  and  by  the 
gword  J  and  whosoever  cxalteth  himself  in  our  own   ar- 
mies, or  among  the  people  of  our  own  land,  to  him    will 
we  do  in  like  manner.     Then    fliall  we  be  lords  of  the 
Vfhole  earth  ;  and  wc  will  sit  down  to  eat  and  to   drink  j 
and  will  take  unto  ourselves  the  fields,  and  the  floeks,  and 
the  houses,  and  the  vineyards,  and  the  wives,  and  the 
daughters,  and  the  man  servants,  and  the  maid  servants, 
of  those  whom  we  have  slain,  or  sent  into  banilhment, 
or  who  have  fallen    in  our  battles  •,  and  our  souls  fljall 
be  satisfied  to  the  full,  of  all  that  our  hearts  desire.        „,. 
"  And  those  men  Avail  do  as  they  have  said  unto  one 
^another,  and  Ihall  prosper   for  a  season)  but  their  owh 
devices  fliall  at  length  be  turned  against  them.  And  they 
fhall  at  length  be  taken  in  their  own  snares,   and  (hall  be 
cut  off  from  the  face  of  the  land  ;  and  after  long  tribula- 
tion, the  land  (hall  have  peace. 

"  But  it  (hall  come  to  pafs,  that  when  those  wicked 
men  send  out  their  spies  among  the  nation*,  they  (hall 
send  divers  of  them  into  THfs  island. 

"  And  those  who  come  hither,  (liall  immediately  be- 
gin to  practise  their  secret  devices,  and  to  work  by  sor- 
eery  and  jncantat'ion. 

"  And  they  (liall  draw  ur.to  them  whosoever  is  simple, 
and  all  that  are  vain,  and"  light,  and  profligate,  and 
void  of  truth,  and  of  understanding.  And  whosoever 
19  for  his  folly  or  wickednefs  despised  among  his  brethren, 
and  whosoever  hath  made  himself  vile  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  (hall  make  haste  to  join  himself  unto  them. 

"  Theu  (hall  these  men  learn  from  those  spies,  theiv 
wkked  arts  of  deceit  and  of  sorcery  j  and  there  (hall  be 
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great  joy  and  friendlhip  among  them.  For  the  spies 
ihall  rrjaice  in  the  blindnefs  and  weak  credulity  of  those 
whom  they  have  seduced  ;  and  that  they  are  bent  ^s 
reeds,  and  ate  twisted  about  as  noses  of  wax  in  their 
hands!  While  again  the  weak  and  wicked  men  of  this 
land,  (liall  imagine  those  spies  to  be  men  whose  devic«s 
may  promota  their  purposes,  and  who  have  no  interests 
to  seek  but  theirs.  And  they  Ihall  lie  unto  one  another, 
no  icfs  than  each  to  their  own  heart. 

"  And  in  those  days,  there  fliall  come  a  certain  man 
from  the  west.  He  (liall  be  a  person  of  a  strange  and  per- 
verse  mind  J  the  spirit  of  the  wicked  one  fhall  be  strong 
within  him.  And  all  that  see  him,  (hall  say,  surely  it 
y)Vi  a  truth  which  our  fathers  told  us,  that  Satan  hath 
been,  at  times,  permitted  of  the  Lord  to  enter  into  the 
breasts  of  persons  who  sought  to  deliver  themselves  up  to 
YTork  wickcdncfs,  and  to  deviSe  evil  devices. 

"  And  the  evil  spirit  which  hath  taken  pofs  fsion  of 
that  poor  man,  (V-all  torment  him  very  sore }  and  he  (liall 
speak  from  his  mouth,  words  of  blasphemy  and  folly,  and 
he  (hall  callhiinself  the  prince  of  peace,  and  the  preacher 

of  rights. 

"  To  the  weak,  he  fliall  ^y,  that  they  are  strong  ;  to 
the  fooli(h,  th  't  they  are  wise  ■,    and  to  the  vicious, 
they  arc  the  children  of  virtue. 

"   And  he  Poall  gna(h  his  teeth,  and  speak  with  b 
rage  against  kiMgs  and  diguities. 

"  And  at  the  very  name  of  iing,  he  (hall  be  pi 
voked  and  agitated,  yea,  even  as  a  turkycock  is  moved 
the  sight  of  a  bit  of  scarlet. 

"  And  lo  :  there  ihall  be  g«hered  abou;  iiim  nil  vi 
haiw  devised  evil  imaginations,  or  who  have  accu-ton 
th«nselves  10  speak  v.in  wflrds ;  -Wse  who  have  utte: 
foBiilh  things  in  the  market  ilaces.   or  in  night  cellars, 
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■who  hate  spoken  unbecomingly  in  the  afsembly  of  the 
counsellors  of  the  land,  or  in  the  meetings  of  the  mer- 
chants, or  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  in  the  presence 
of  the  congregation,  or  before  the  judges.  And  they 
{hall  hear  what  wicked  words  the  evil  spirit  that  pof- 
scfscth  him  uttereth  by  his  lips  j  and  they  (hall  hear 
how  the  wickednefs.-and  the  absurdity,  and  the  audacity, 
and  the  indecency  of  what  he  saith,  exceedeth  all  the 
wickednefs,  the  absurdity,  the  audacity,  and  the  indecen- 
cy of  ^ptech,  by  which  they  had  distinguilhcd  them- 
selves. 

"  Then  (hall  they  say  to  one  another,    truly   this  is 
&  great  and  a  wonderful  man  •,  for  he  excelleth  ourselves 
in  those  things,   in  which  we  are  excellent  among  men ; 
come,    let  us.  hearken  unto   him,  and  let   us  become  his 
disciples,  and  followers,  and  worftiipppers  j  and    he   Ihall 
be  unto  us  for  a  leader,  and  a  prophet,  and  a  god. 
"  And  the  evil  spirit  within  him  ftiall  laugh. 
"  Then  fliall  these  foolifh  and  wicked  persons  do  as 
they  have  said  :  and  (hall  strive  to  make  gain  unto  themselves 
by  the  blasphemies  of  the  evil  spirit  speaking  from  with- 
,  in  him. 

."  And  all  the  vain  and  evil  men  faall  take  counsel  to- 
gether. The  spies  who  have  been  *  *  * 
»  *  »  hope  of  profit  .*  »  • 
*  *  *  might  stir  up  ;  and  the  vain  pe  rsons 
who  have  listened  greedily  to  the  words  of  him  that  is 
pofeefsedof  the  devil. 

"  And  they  (hall  consider  how  they  may  easiest  di- 
sturb the  peace  of  the  land  j  and  how  they  may  most 
readily  do  evil  by  means  of  their  enchantments  and  sor- 
ceries ;  and  how  they  may  best  spread  wide,  the  faith 
of  him  whom  they  have  chosen  unto  themselves  for  a  pro- 
phet, and  for  a  god.  And  the  evil  spirit  (hall  prophecy 
falsely  .in  the  middle  of  them,  to  deceive  them. 
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"  And  the  enchanters  and  sorcer  crs  (hall  say,  we  wi'f 
by  our  enchantments  spread  a  thick  mist  over  the  whole 
land.  And  no  man  fhall  be  any  Ion  ger  able  to  discern 
things  clearly.  Their  cyps  «  •  »  »  » 
untrue  colours ;  and  their  ears  fliali  be  alarmed  by  vai  n 
noises.  .  .   . 

"  And  the   evil  spirit^* speaking  from  within  him  tha 
js  pofsefsed  of  the    devil,  ihall  persuade  them   that   they 
may  prevail  j   and  fhall  say  that  he  will,  by  his  power  and 
prophecies,  draw  all  men  unto  them. 
'  "  Then  ihall  these  men,  having  thus  determined  among 
themselves,  spread  themselves  through  the  land. 

"  And  they  ihall  call  themselves  by  the  name  of 
*  *  •  *  •  *  and  lliall  cry  aloud 
'.iito  Jill  ,the  people  to  come  and  join  themselves  unto 
them ;  and  they  will  be  their  leaders,  and  will  exalt 
them  over  the  heads  of  those  whom  they  have  hitherto 
obeyed. 

*'  They  iliall  then  seek  to  persuade  the  people  that  they 
are  neither  free  nor  rich,  although  they  have  hitherto 
thought  themselve* so,  '    '•  '  ■■'■'•.•"  T    ' 

•'  They  (hall  tell  them  that  the  art  of  government  U  s« 
simple  and  easy,  that  it  may  be  left  to  those  who  are 
ignorant,  and  weak,  and  wicked.  »         »         *         • 

"  Many  other  strange  and  foolilh  things  ihall  they  say 
in  the  ears  of  the   people  by  the   mouths  of  their  false 

prophets. 

"  And  divers  of  the  people  ihall,  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  hearts,  listen  unto  them,  and  Ihall  be  persuaded,  in 
contradiction  to  their  own  feelings,  that  they  are  un- 
happy, and  that  the  country  is  in  distrefs.    ^t  -^i,      :,  .■    . 

"  And  those  whom  they  have  persuaded  by  their  delu- 
ding words,  and  whom  they  kave  bewitched  by  their 
sorceries,  an;',  who  have  looked  upon  him  that  is  pofsefsed 
by  an  evil   lyingi  spirit,   as  having  a  spidt  of  divination, 
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fliall  begin  to  go  about  idle,  and  to  speak  evil  of  order' 
and  of  dignities  ;  and  to  drink,  and  to  curse,  and  to  swear' 
and  to  stir  up  disturbance  in  the  i<^ud.  ' 

"  And  the  wicked  men  who  have  set  themsclve. 
up  for  leaders,  in  the   hepe  of  being  exalted,  Hiall  rejoice. 

"  And  it  fhall  come  to  pafs,  that  when  the  wise  men 
in  the  land  (hall  understand  these  things  to  be  so,  theo 
fliali  they  gather  themselves  together,  and  ihali  take 
eounsel  how  they  may   defeat  their  wicked  purposes. 

"  And  they  (hall  request  the  rulcis  of  the  land,  and  those 
in  authority,  to  supprels  these  dangerous  machinations  j  and 
fhall  support  the  establilhed  government  with  unanimity 
and  power. 

"  The  wicked  afsociations  (hall  be  thus  supprefsed,  and 
the  promoters  thereof  (liall  become  the  deti^cn  of      *         • 
•fhall    hide  their    heads  for  (hame.   -— . — 

"  And  the  rulers  of  the  land  (hall  rejoice,  apd  theix 
kearts  (liall  be  lifted  up,  and  they    (hall  devise   mighty 

"  And  they  fliall"  »♦*••• 
Here  the  tablets  became  so  much  defacecV  as  to  be  al- 
most totally  illegible.  They  are  at  present  k.  the  hands 
of  a  (kilful  antiquary,  who,  if  he  can  trace  the  characters 
by  any  means,  will  transcribe  them  ;  and  in  that  case 
they  (hall  be  faithfully  translated,  and  commi  icated  t» 
the  public.    . 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  MAN  FISH  CAUGHT  IN  ORFORD. 
At  Orford,  in  Suffolk,  in  the  reign  of  Henrjr  i.  if  we  may 
credit  Ralph  de  Cogge(hal,  some  fi(hermen  took  in  their 
nets  a  man  fi(h,  which  answered  exactly  to  the  outwar^ 
appearance  of  the  human  body,  but  was  rough,  and  hairy,, 
vritb  aj)iked  beard^ 
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GENEROSITY. 

Or  Ute  when  summer  crown'd  the  geoiU  jr«ar« 
Yon  liver  loli'd  its  copous  waieisclcfi 
And  »s  its  ftrtiliiing  cuvreni  flow  >t, 
On  »11  the  v»le  a  rich  ircreaie  bcstowM. 

It  seem'd  delighted  with  the  joys  it  give; 
Fi.r  all  the  flow'rs  upon  iti  green  bJiiKs  itrew  « 

Were  seen  depicre<^in  its  lucid  wuve, 
In  glowing,  Broiling,  pleasing  gratitude. 

Tij  thus  the  gtn'rous,  opulent,  an,!  kiiJ, 

The  lowly  vale  o»  |.overty  can  cheer ; 
And  in  their  boiom  miy,  rrtlecied,  hnd 

The  smile  that  lolloWd  loriow's  frequent  tear 
These  (hare  each  ).>y  th<-.>  lihraliy  impart, 
And  taste  each  blifs  that  swells  thr  gratclal  heart 


FRlENDSHir. 

'Tu  th«  soft  descending  rain. 
On  the  parch'd  and  rufs.  t  plain, 
•Which,  compin'on  of  the  spfi'ing 
Bid.  the  ViUcy  laugh  and  sing. 

'  ris  the  southern  wind  th;it  blawj, 
Piirndly  'midst  e:enul  sr.ows  ; 
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Thus  ta  mike  tU   world  our  own . 

'Tis  -he  sun's  cnliv"  linj  ray, 
Drivii.t,  night's  sad  (hade  aw  1,,. 
Cheering    ne  bewilder'J  swam. 
Who  dtspair'd  'o  live  again. 


BORAGE  BOOK.  I.  ODE  MXVllI 

My  bo"  I  hate  the  Persian  Irast, 
Th»  poii.p,  the  splendour  of  the  east } 


■ 


i8« 


pottry. 


Their  gitlandi  wove  wi'h  art  (firinf,  ■ 
Aiouiid  my  templei  ne'er  Ihill  twine, 
Ccjje  then  to  stele  in  autumn'^  howr'r, 
The  ling'iing  bUom  ot"d)iagrtuw'ri, 

Nor  he  thy  care  on  aught  diiplay'd, 
Excipt  a  wreath  ot'mjitle  made  ; 
The  simple  at  branch  becoming  tlie' , 
Is  goud  enough,  my  boy,  for  me} 
And  this  alcne  fliall  form  the  bow'r. 
Where  Horace  ipends  hia  social  houn 


>«.  3«. 
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TO  THE  RED  BREAST. 

MiLrDioul  tenant  of  the  leafy  spray, 

Thy  plaintive  music  loothcs  my  looely  hour; 

Whei',  as  meek  twilight  spreads  its  luitain  grey, 
I  seek  retirement's  solitary  bovi'r. 

The  gayer  songsters  of  the  feath«r'J  train, . 

With  day's  declining  radiance  have  fled  j  ^ 

Ifor  swell  in  varinnc  lays  their  woodland  strain. 

But  stre-ch  their  tir'd  wings  o'er  their  downy  bed*  ,   ^ 

And  thou  alone,  of  all  the  tuneful  choir, 

Remain'st  to  cheer  the  ev'nlng  with  a  song ;  ■    ^ 

Whose  artlefs  notes  such  p!e>iing  thiughts  impart,. 

I  wift  thee  still  their  waibl  ngs  to  prolong: 
With  joy  their  livelier  mirstrelsy  I  hear, 
And  with  each  tad  note  Ihtd  a  softer  tear. 

A*0U1TT»» 


AN  EPIGRAM. 

A.  rAWNiUfi  swain  among  the  fair. 
Their  smiles  and  favour  wifti'd  to  (hare 
But  s  ill  de:Iin'd  the  nuptial  chain, 
And  Cupid  always  tKot  in  vain. 
When  Julia's  features  met  h's  eyes. 
You  are  the  dcstin'd  nymph  he  cries-J 
Her  heart  he  won,  (he  gave  consent, 
And  (he  on  marriage  thought  him  bent. 

But  he,  averse,  to  get  relief. 
Swore  he  could  never  be  her^gnefj 
That  he  to  sorrow  *as  engag'd, 
And  left  the  vir|»n  quite  tniag'd. 
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AiissoN   FROM  Abversitt.     A  Tale  translatm  ew»^ 

THi  F&KNCH  OB  MaR-MONTEL,  BY  A  FrIEND,  '  •        '  ' 

-  ^    _--■         _  For  the  B"'.  1-         i  •-,,■»''•  ^ 

"  Admitting  the  action  to  have  been  in  every  view  criminal,  he  imy  havff  • 

beep  hurriea  into  it  throujb  inadverten.y  and  surpri.e. 
"  He  may  have  .incerely  repented,  and  the  virtuous  principle  may  have 

now  regained  it,  full  vigour.     Perhaps  this  was  the  corner  of  ft..lty  ; 

the  quarter  on  which  he  by  ope.  to  the  incurs^o.s  of  temptafo.,  while 
■  the  Other  avenues  of  his  heart  were  firmly  gu«ded  by  ""»='^"^«;^^ 

It  is"a  noble  and  generous  courage  which  braves  death; 
or  overcomes  adversity ;  but  there   is  also   another   sort, 
more  uncommon,  and  not  lefs  to  be  admired.     I  wiU  give 
an  example  of  it,  in  relating  what  Mr  Watelet  told  mc 
one  day  as  we  were  walking  in  his  delightful  (hrubbery 
at  Moulin  Joli.     Watelet  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  our 
age  who  has  besrplanncd  his  mode  of  life  for  enjoying 
bappinefs.     He  has  followed  taste  in  all  its  vaneties.   He 
was  an   admirer  of  all  the  arts,  and  invited  to  his  house 
men  of  letters  and  artists-,  he   was  an  artist  and  rnan  ot 
letters  himself,  not  with  that  brilliant  succefs  which  awa- 
kens  and  excites  envy;    but   with  those  moderate  abili- 
ties which  solicit  indulgence,   and    which,  without  eclat, 
without  storms,    obtain   esteem  j    and  not    ambitious    ot 
praise,  amuse  the   leisure  of  a  modest   solitude,   or  of  a 
well  tempered  society  ;    prudent    enough   to    conf.fee  to 
that  circle  all  praise,  and  not  to  seek  from   the  public 
either  admirers  or   detractors.     Add  to  these  advantages, 
a  singular  swc-etnefs  of  manners,  a  delicate  sensibility,  and 
a  continued  attention  to  keep  the  self-love    of  others   at 
peace  with  his  own,  and  you  wiU  then  have  the  idea  of  a 
Ufe  roluptuouily  innocent.  Such  was  the  Ufe  of  Watelet. 


^■:* 
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All  the  world  is  acquainted  with  the  philosophical  re- 
treat he  had  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  called 
Moulin  Jt)li.  I  went  there  sometimes.— 6ne  day  I 
found  there  a  yount;  married  couple  that  had  been  lately 
united,  and  charmed  with  each  other.  The  man  was 
young,  the  wife  scarce  eighteen  jrears  old.  Watelet  seem, 
ed  to  partake  of  their  happinefs,  and  their  looks  returned 
him  thanks  for  it.  As  they  spoke  French  as  purely  as  wt 
did,  I  was  surprised  at  hearing  them  say  they  were  set- 
ting out  for  Holland,  and  that  they  were  come  that  day 
to  take  leave.  When  they  had  left  the  room  after  din* 
ncr,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  who  this  happy  and 
grateful  pair  were. 

Watelet  took  liie  to  a  <!orncr  of  his  enchanted  island'} 
and,  being  seated,  "  Listen,  (said  he,)  and  you  will  see  Ho- 
liour  saved' from  ftiipwreck  by  Virtue.     In  an  expedition 
I  made   to  Holland,   solely  to  exan^ine  a  country  which 
ifaan  disputes  with  the  ocean,  and  which  commerce  enrich;- 
cs  almost  ih  spite  of  nature,  I  was  recommended  to  a' 
rich  merchant  called  Odelman,  who  was  as   hospitable^  in' 
his  house,  as  he  was  economical  in  his  commerce.     In  his 
<!ountry  house,  and  at  his  table,  I   met  a  young  French- 
ihan,  whose  figure  was  as  interesting  as  he  was  diffident.  He 
was  known  in  Holland  by  the  name  of  Oliver.    Odelman, 
plain  in  his  manners,  treated  him  as  his  friend,  or  as  his 
tqual.   But  in  vain  •,  the  young  man,  with  a  most  respect- 
ful dignity  of  manners,  kept   to  his   situation  •,  and  yoa 
would  have  said  of  him,  that  his  behaviour  was  that  of  a 
itaost  attentive  son,   who  did  his   duty   through  affection 
jilone.     He   seemed  touched  with  my  advances  ;   and  he 
leplied   with  a  noble,    though  modest  air,  his    eyes    cast 
down,  and  bluftes  on  his  cheeks.     At   dinner  he  spoke 
but  little  •,  yet  it  was  dome  with  such  choice  of  exprefsioni 
and  decency,  that  it  was  clear  he  had  been  very  wcU  edu* 
cated.     In  the  evening  became  and  offered  his  services 
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VI  the  most  obliging  manner.  1  did  not  make  an  abuse  of 
tliem,  but  only  desiced  he  would  have  the  goodnefs  to 
give  me  his  advice  and  opinion  respecting  the  details  of 
my  expcnces  and  some  trifling  purchases  ;  which  he  com- 
plied with  in  the  most  engaginjj  manner.  I  endeavoured  to 
learn  from  him  what  h«d  brought  him  to  JHolland  j  he  an- 
swered, '  Misfortunes :'  b^t  I  perceived  he  did  not  choose 
to  explain  himself  more  at  large.  He  pafsed  with  me  every 
moment  he  could  spare,  with  a  complaisance  that  my 
curiosity  sometimes  fatigued,  but  never  tired. 

"  He  informed  me  of  everything  interesting  relative  to 
Holland  ;  and  pointed  out  her  different  connections  witji 
the  various  parts  of  the  world,  existing  only  by  art,   and 
occupied,  without  relaxation,  in  supporting  and  defending 
her  dikes  and  her  liberty.     Grateful  to  his  new  country, 
■he  spoke  of  her  with  feeling,  that  bis  melanoholy  rendef- 
e4  more  touching,  though  not  urmixed  with  remembran- 
ces and  regrets.     '  Ah  !   (said  he,)  it  France  would  but  do 
the  fourth   part  to  afsist  nature   which  Holland  does  to 
conquer  her  !!'    And  in  her  manners,  laws,  policy,  and  her 
laborious    and    painful  industry,  he  made  me  admire  the 
wonderful  pre- igies  that  jiccefsity  will  operate. 

"  You  may  easily  guefs  that  I  felt  a  strong  affection  for 
him.  "  What  an  interesting  young  man  !  (said  I  to  Odel- 
man.) How  much  am  I  obliged  to  him  !  It  v^-s  you,  I  ima- 
gine, that  desired  him  to  fliow  me  so  many  attentions."  '  Not 
in  the  least,  (repliedhej)youare  a  Frenchman,  and  he  adores 
his  country.  But  I  am  very  happy  that  he  has  given  her 
up,  for  (lie  has  not  puny  such  subjects.  He  emulates  every 
thing  you  can  imagine  estimable ;— fidelity,  understand- 
ing, constant  application,  a  spirit  of  Order,  and  a  clear 
sightednefs  that  nothing  escapes,  and  above  all  an  ecq- 
apmy  !!    Ah  I  it  js  he  who  knows  the   value  of  money  1* 
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This  part  of  his  eulogium  did  not  please  me;  and,  as  an 
-excuse  for  him,  I  observed, "  that  persons  who  had  been 
\  unfortunate  might  be  allowed  to  be  covetous."  '  Covetous ! 
(replied  the  Dutchman,)  he  is  not  so  in  the  least  j  so  far 
•  from  it,  that  I  am  convinced  the  money  of  others  never 
tempted  him.    He  is  only  careful  of  bis  own  j   and  in  that 
respect  he  is  so  parsimonious,  that  my  count.ymen  arfrcven 
amazed  at  his  refinement  and  knowledge.'    "  Neyerthelefs, 
(said   I,;  he  does  not  iti  any  way  discover  an  interested 
mind  J  he  speaks  of  yotir  riches,  and  of  that  of  Holland, 
without  any  cnpidity."    '  O  !  no  j  I  told  you  before  he  is 
.  riot   covetous.     I   have  never  seen  in   him  that  anxiety 
which  is  the  soul  of  commerce.     I  have  often  proposed 
to  him  to   risqua  in  my   traffic  the  profits  which  accrue 
to  him,  but  in  vain  -,  his  answer  always  has  been,  What 
little  I  can  get  is  of  absolute  necefsity  to  me.     Some- 
times  I  have  prevailed  on  him  to  risque  very  small  sum. 
it.  bottomry;  but  he  has  been  so  cruelly  agitated  mitil 
•  the  vefsels  returned,  that  he  has  lost  his  sleep.     His  cha- 
racter is  that   of  the  ant.    Contented  with  what  he  can 
cain  by  his  own  labour,  he  never  complains  of  not  gam- 
ing more  j  and,  with  a  noble  air,  keeping  all  he  can  get, 
'  he  has  the  appearance    of  wanting   nothing.      For  ex- 
ample,  you  see  him  well  drefsed.    Would  you  believe  it  ? 
that  blue  coat,  on  which  no  dust  has  been  suffered  to  he: 
—he  has  had  only  that  coat  these  six  years.     These  last 
days  he  has  done  me  the  honour  to  dine  with  m%,-  no- 
thing is  more  uncommon  ;  yet  it  has  been  his  own  fault 
,not  to  dine  here    every  day.      But  he  loves  to  confine 
himself  to  what  is  alone  absolutely  necefsary  and  even 
here  that  he  saves.     But  what  surprises  me  the  most  is 
the  profound  secret  he  keeps  as  to  the  employment  of  hu 
,m,ney.    -  I  at  first  suspected  that  he  had  a  mistrefs,  who 
:3j,aredhimthe  trouble  of  hoarding  up,  but  bis  constant 
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good  and  regular  conduct  destroyed  that  idea.  What  I 
believe,  is,  that  impatient  to  return  to  his  own  country, 
he  sends  his  money  there,  and  hides  from  me  his  anxious 
wi(h  to  go  there  and  enjoy  it.  As  this  appeared  to  me 
quite  simple,  and  was  noble,  I  had  the  same  idea.  But 
before  I  left  Holland,  I  learnt  better  how  to  value  this 
rare  and  virtuous  young  man. 

"  My  dear  countryman,  (says  I,)  the  day  he  took  leave 
of  me,  I  return  to  Paris  •,  (hall  I  bear  the  chagrin  to  be  of 
no  service  to  you  there  ?  I  have  given  you  the  pleasure 
to  oblige  me  as  much  as  you  pleased,  do  not  refuse  to 
give  me  my  revenge,  I  beg  of  you."  '  No !  Sir,  (replied  he,) 
I  will  give  it  you;  and  in  exchange  for  those  little  services, 
of  which  you  exaggerate  the  value,  a  will  this  evening 
wait  on  you  to  request  the  most  important  to  me  in  this 
world.  I  tell  you  before  hand,  it  is  a  secret  which  I 
fiiall  trust  in  your  breast ;  but  I  am  in  no  pain  about  it, 
for  your  name  alone  is  a  sufficient  guarantee.'  I  promi- 
sed him  to  keep  it  faithfully  ;  and  that  evening  he  came 
to  my  apartment  with  a  small  box  full  o/gold.  'Here, 
(says  he,)  are  five  hundred  louis  d'ors,  the  savings  of  three 
years ;  and  a  note  signed  by  me,  will  point  out  the  uses 
they  are  destined  for ;  in  paying  them,  you  will  have  the 
goodnefs  to  take  up  the  notes  of  hand,  and  forward  them 
to  raie.' 

"  After  the  gold  had  been  carefully  told,  I  read  the  note, 
which  was  signed  Olion  Salvary.  What  was  my  surprize 
8t  finding  only  articles  of  luxury  ! —  a  thousand  crowns  to 
a  jeweller,  a  thousand  to  an  upholsterer,  an  hundred  louis 
d'ors  fok-  millinery,  as  much  for  laces,  and  the  remainder 
to  a  perfumer.  '  I  surprize  you,  ^said  he,)  you  do  not 
see  all.  — .  I  have,  thank  heaven,  already  paid  'or  three 
hundred  louis  d'ors  of  follies  j  and  it  will  be  some  time 
yet,  before  I  have  acquitted  every  thing.     Alas !    fluU 
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J  tell  you  that  I  am  9  man  disgraced  in  bit  own  countrjr, 
^nd  I  am  labouring  here  to  wath  out  the  spot  whicl) 
blackens  my  name  ?  In  the  mean  time,  I  may  die  }  and, 
what  is  worse,  die  in  debt  and  disgrace.  I  call  you.  Sir, 
to  be  my  witnefs  of  the  eflforti  I  am  making  to  pvc^comc 
my  mbfortune  and  disgrace.  That  which  I  h^ve  first 
told  yeu  is  a  kind  of  testam.ent,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  re* 
collect  it,  that  if  I  die,  you  may  take  some  pains  to  re- 
«stabli(h  my  character.'  *'  You  will  live,  (cried  I,)  to  maka 
both  your  misfortunes  and  yo)ir  youth  be  forgotten}  but  if, 
to  compose  your  mind,  a  faithful  witnels  of  ypur  feeli|igf 
»nd  sentiments  is  only  necefsary,  I  am  better  informed  of 
you  than  you  imagine  j  and  you  mt/ay  freely  give  me  your 
whole  confidence,  and  finifli  pouring  the  contents  of  yous 
heart  into  mine." 

'  I  begin  by  avowing,  (said  he  with  a  sigh,)  that  I  aloa* 
fHB  to  blaaoe,  and  that  qiy  faults  are  without  excuse.  My 
profefslon  was  among  those  where  the  most  rigid  honc«< 
ty  is  efsential  y  and  the  first  law  of  that  honesty  is  only 
to  dispose  of  what  belongs  to  each  individual  {tersonally, 
I  reckoned  upon  my  own  strength,  and  I  ought  to  hav« 
counted  better)  my  weak  imprudence  was  pot  therefore 
lefs  a  crime.  This  was  my  manner  of  acting.  A  gen* 
teel  birth  %  a  name  that  h»d  been  well  looked  on  by  th« 
public,  from  the  esteem  of  that  public  handed  down  froni 
ny  ancestors  \  some  succefses  wherein  fortune  had  well 
served  me,  seemed  to  foretel  that  my  future  destiny  woulii 
be  brilliant  and  rapid.  This  was  the  cause  of  my  ruin, 
A  rich  man  who  had  calculated  upon  my  succefs  as  in. 
fallible,  M.  d'Amene,  was  bold  enough  to  found  tbq 
happine&  of  his  daughter  on  such  deceitful  hopes.  H9 
caused  his  proposals  of  an  alliance  to  be  made  me,  and  by 
«  mutual  attraction,  as  s(»on  as  we  were  acqw>nted,  we 
eslred  to  be  united.    She  is  gow  qo  !»pKe !    If  Ihc  «{(• 
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istad,  and  I  wsis  to  choose  a  wife,  my  choice  would  fall  oa 
her.     Yes,  I  swear  that  It  «vould  be  thee  alone,  my  most 
•miable  Adrienne  !  that  I  would  choose  amidst  a  thousand. 
Others  may  have  perhaps  more  beauty  ;  but  who  could 
pofsefs  like  thee  such  goodnefs,  such  tendernefs,  such  sim- 
plicity, such  a  mind  so  stored  with   virtue  and  candour  !* 
In  addrefiing  to  her  this  apostrophe,  his  eyes  raised  to  hea> 
ven,  were  bedewed  with  tears,  and  seemed  to  seek  for  hia 
kindred  soul.     '  Sir,  (added  he,)  you  must  not  impute  to 
her  any  thing  that  I  have   done.     The  innocent  cause  of 
my  misfortune  !  (he  never  suspected  it ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  the   illusions   with  which  I  bad  surrounded  her,   flic 
never  saw  the  abyfs  to  which  1  was  leading  her,  by  a  path 
strewed  with  flowers.     In  love  with  her  before  marriage^ 
still  more  in  love  after  pofsefsion,  I  never  thought  I  could 
do  enough  for  bfer ;  and,  compared  with  my  pafsion,  her 
timid  tendernefs,  her  sensibility,  which  was  jovtmcd  by 
modesty,  seemed  like  coldttefs.  To  make  myself  beloved  by 
her.  as  much  as  I  loved,  I  withed,  fliall  I  own  it,  to  intox< 
icate  her  with  happinefs ',  great  God !  from  what  pafsioa 
ought  we  not  to  defsnd  oiuselves,  if  it  is  so  dangerout 
to  give  one's  self  up  to  the  pleasure  of  charming  and  plea* 
ling    one's    wife  ?      A  house    elegantly     furni(hed   and 
fitted  up ',  every   new  whim  which  fancy,  always  fcitilo 
in  its  attempts,  by  drefs,  to  make  the  loveliest  still  moro 
lovely,  were  presented  to  her,  as  if  by  accident  j  a  chosen 
and  picked  society   were  eager   to   visit   her ;    in    (hort 
nothing  was  wanting  to  make  her  home  agreeable  to  her. 
My  wife  was  too  young  to  think  there  was  any  necefsity 
for  her  interference  to  regulate  my  expences.     Ah  !  if 
fhe  had  but  suspected  what  I^was   rikmg  to  please  her, 
with  what  resolution  would  fhe  have  opposed  it !     But 
as  (he  had  brought   me  a  handsome  portion,  (he  might 
naturally  have   imagined,  that  my  circumstances  wert 
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good  ;  <he  thought  at  least  that  my  situation  allowed  me  to 
have  such  an    establilhment,  which  did  not  appear  to. her 
as   improper    for   one    of  my  rank,    and  to   compare    it 
iwitK  pthers,    it   was  but    decent.       Adrienne,  with  her. 
sweet  ^ingenuousnefs,   often  alked  me  if   I  thought  such 
exptnces  ncctfsary  to   make  me   appear  more  amiable  >a 
her  eyes .  "  I  cannot  (said  (he)  be  insensible  to  all  the  ex- 
ipences  you  are  at  to  render  me  happy  •,  but  I   (hould  be 
so  with  you  without  them.  You  love  «c  }  that  is  suffieient 
to  draw  upon  me  tht  jealousy  of  all  my  young  acquaintance. 
What  pleasure  then   can  it  be  to  you,  that  you  make  m« 
fldd  to  it  by  the  superior  elegance  of  my  drefs  ?     Leav* 
to  them  advantages  of  which  I  am  not  envious ;— frivolou. 
tastes,  whims,  and  vain  tuperfluities  may  be  their  portion, 
love  and  happinefs  will  be  mimf-'? 

«   This  delicacy,  which  added  to    her  charms,  did   not 
however  correct  me  j  and  I  replied  that  it  was  for  myself 
that  1  followed  the    customs  •,  tiiat   that  which  appeared 
to  her  as  a  luxury,  was  only  a  little  more  elegance  •,  that 
taste  was  never  expensive;  and  that  in  doing  only  what  was 
proper,  I   (hould  never  go  beyond  just  bounds.     I    decei- 
ved her,— I  deceived  myself,  or  rather  I  bewildered  myself. 
I  knew'that  I  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  my  present  cir- 
cumstances J  but  very  soon  my  labours  would  have  filled 
UP  the  void,  and  in  the  mean  time  my  wite  would  have 
had  her  enjoyments.     Every  one  applauded  the  aXtent.on. 
,vhich  my  love  exerted  for  her  happinefc.    "  Could Uo  lefs 
for  ber  ?  could  I  do  enough  r     This  was  the  public   voice, 
or  at  least   that  of  my  friends.     My  father-in-law,  alone, 
■    «w  with  chagrin  this  anticipated  expence  ;   this  emulatiou 
of  luxury,  which  was  the  ruin  he   said  of  the  most  so  id 
fortunes.     He  spoke  to  me  of  it  with  Pf  eviihnefs ;  I  re- 
plied  with  good  humour,  that  this  emulation  (hould  never 
cause  me  to  do  any  foolilh  act ;  and  that  he  might  rely 
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^'^'      nm.lence     1  have    since   known   the   imprcfs.on 
on  my   prudence,    i  na  ^^^  ^^^ 

»u»»   tliU  resocctful  manner,  ot    parry un, 

that  th.s  respc  ^.^^^^  resentment  of  .t 

had  on  my  f"''^"-;"^'  ""°  f  y,;,  ^oul.  The  moment 
ha,   lodged  at    the  bottom  of   h.s  sou  ^^^ 

'''-t'  tL::^  its:  :utlous  emotions  of 
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^'''  ^rr'ThvuTwegh  into  theabyfs  of  misery  !  I  will 
overwhelmed  by  Its  weigni  .^        lasted.— There 

°^™^^'"  wtisTornt  t^^^^^^^  ^«d  was  drawn  for 
'°^"''  TJn  and  remrn  ';  him  my  wifes's  p^rtronj 
":•  '"Twa't  custom  in  France.)  Indignant  at  such 
(this  IS,  or  «as  the  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Vstc,  I  rcpUcd.   thatch  y    ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^^^^ 
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Uca;d  notorious  as  p^fsrble.^^.^^^ 
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For  tk«  Bee. 

Exirtet  of  another  letter  from  SirJ.F.  Vvif.  10.  1781. 
♦♦  I  FIND  myself  to  be  a  v-y  blunderinff  fellow,  who, 
for  want  of  memory,  often  itavc  undone  the  things  that 
I  ought  to  do.  I  (hall  not  just  now  mention  rctf  bltf««.^ 
ders  in  the  opposite  way  •,  but  to  prevent  a»  erroif  of  thtf 
flrst  sort,  I  will,  while  it  is  freft  in  my  head,  miHtbrt  -' 
an  important  disquisition,  that  would  probably  betoti*!^ 
ly  neglected,  if  I  did  not  take  the  critical  minute.      - 

"  I    am  reading  the   memoirs   of  Rufsia.   by  gehCYtt^"^ 

Manstein. 

"  The  brave  earl  of  Crawfurd  made  the  campaign  of 
1738  along  with  the  Rufcians. 

"  It  had  been  concerted,  that  the  earl  (hould  correspond 
with  his  Britannic  majesty,  but  addrefs  his  letters  to  the 
duke  of  Newcastle. 

"  Lord  Crawfurd's  accounts  of  the  military  businefs 
are  extremely  curious  and  distinctly  accurate. 

"  I  read  a  copy  of  them,  by  favour  of  the  late  general 
Leslie,  brother  to  lord  Rothes,  but  under  engagements  of 
not  taking  a  copy  }  because  they  might  be  intended  for 
publication  by  the  family  of  Crawfurd,  from  the  circum- 
itance  of  their  doing  great  credit  to  their  relation. 

"  The  persons  concerned  in  both  the  campaign,  and  th« 
history,  being  all  dead,  the  letters  may  be  justly  considered 
as  a  curious  historical  morsel,  which  may  be  irretrievably 
lost,  if  not  soon  exempted  from  its  present  precarlout  si. 

tuation. 

"  I  died  several  years  ago,-  as  1  have  often  told  you» 
and,  therefore,  mouldered  away  like  other  perifhable  crea- 
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tures  of  the  vegetable  structure,  upon  the  »ory  ipot  where 
I  fir'.»  sprung  up.  But  I  hope  that  you,  who  are  aUve, 
and  vigourously  flouriOiing,  will  have  a  just  regard  to  the 
appearance  of  a  baronet's  ghost,  tlwt  points  out  where 
a  treasure  may  be  found  by  a  Uttle  careful  digging. 

"  The  publiftiing  of  these  letters,  while  the  facts  and 
persons  are  y«t  pretty  freOi  in  the  heads  of  many,  would 
do  honour  to  the  fajnily  of  Lindsay  Crawfurd,  t-^a  b« 
transUtcd  spwdilyinvo  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 

"  Remember  that  I  expect  for  this  bint,  a  present  of  » 
copy  pf  the  letters,  in  Rufsian  leather,  to  be  Jaid  upon  mf 
tomb  when  publiihed. 

"  Every  year  of  delay,  however,  will  bring  rust  on  the 
subject,  and  lefson  the  celebrity  of  the  publication. 

"  Remember  the  opinion  that  was  given  tc  you,  when 
but  a  stripling  in  Uteraturc,  by  my  learned  and  excellent  re- 
lation,  lord  Hades,  '  That  it  was  in  the  free  and  undisguued 
corresponrience  of  the  great  actors  of»  the  stage  of  history, 
that  one  ought  to  look  for  the  true  rvi  gesta,  and  charactrra 
of  men,  and  not  in  the  hireling  histories  of  panUans,  or 
negociator.  with  booksellers  for  mutual  advantage.' 

♦'  I  have   been  trying,  like  you,  to  pic^  up  ^ovm   real 

Scottilh  history,  among  the  fables  of  the  saints,  and  among 

others  thnt  of  St  Columba,  waich  one  may  often  do  with 

^uccefs  i  as  in  many  cases  there  was  no  secular  temptation 

40  prevaricate  or  disguise.    ^ 

"  In  making  this  research,  some  very  funny  particulars 
have  occurred,  with  which  I  am  inclined  at  this  moment 
to  disturb  your  philosophical  gravity. 

"  I  wiU  mention  tvyo  miracles  of  St  Columba,  in  on« 
of-  which  he  was  agent,  and  in  the  other  only  the  ob-^ 

ject,  ■ V        ':v; -,-':. 

«  A  perverse  female,  hating  her  hufband,  would  not 
jarukc    of  conjugal  benevolence.      The  good   natured 
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,aint    changed  her  hatred  to  love  •,  so  that,  says  the  au- 
thor*, "  Ilia  marxtalU   concuUtus  debita  ijua    prius  red- 
dtre  remebat,  rullo  tnodo  deinceps  recusaret."     Which  be- 
neyolent  miracle,  no  doubt  contributed  much  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction and  consolation  of  the  parties  concerned, 
r  "  2d/y,  A  horse,  who  probably  had  been  much  edified 
by  observing  the  devout  life  of  the  saint,  wept  most  bit- 
terly at  his  death ;  nor  is  this  without  example,   though 
Scotch  horses  do  not  commonly  (hed  tears   now  a  days  } 
for  we  have  the  authority  of  Virgil  that  PaUas's  horse 
wept.  ._ 

"  Post  belUtor  equus,  posilis  msignibus  JEthon  t-^sc^-  ' 

"It  lachrymas,  guttisque  hum'  ctat  grandibus  ora. 

"  And  why  a  Scotch  horse  may  not  weep  for  the 
death  of  a  first  rate  preacher,  as  well  as  an  Italian  horse 
for  the  death  of  a  fighter,  no  rea    n  can  be  afsigned. 

"  On  the  death  of  a  king  of  the  Scots,  Columba,  wh« 
(as  it  appears  had  a  great  sway  in  public  affairs.)  was  very 
,  rdcsirous  of  giving  the  preference  to   the  younger  son,  in 
opposition  to  Aidan,  who  was  the  eldest.     But  for  this 
pffcncc  he  was  severely  cud      led  by  an  angel !  Colum- 
ba  was  schismatic,  not   having  kept  Easter   on  the  same 
day  with  wfa/hb/e  Rome.     He  died  Dec.  9.  anno  598. 
■      "  Accept  of  all  this  drollery  with  your  usual  good  hu- 
mour." 

/  take  it  to  be  a  great  advantage  that  one  can  amuse 
Me's  self  with  an  nld  idl  story  in  these  stormy  times. 

Hook  on  myself  as  a  fbp   that  has  got  into  a  safe  bar- 
bour  and  sees  a  large fl^c.  distrefsed  in  a  kurrieane. 

*  Adamnanus, 
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■*^^    Sir,  To  the  Editor  of  the  Bee.         •   '  -  .<"  i 

jTIappeving  latelj  to  be  summoned  as  a  juror  on 
the  trial  of  three  men  that  were  tried  here  a  few 
days  ago  for  seditious  practices,  and  raising  a  sort  of 
rot ;  and  thinking  it  necefsary  in  the  event,  of  be- 
ing put  on  the  special  afsize,  which  I  was  according- 
ly, to  know  something  of  the  law  in  these  matters, 
I  threw  together  a  few  notes  for  my  own  satisfac- 
tion. On  looking  them  over,  I  thought  there'  was 
something  in  them  that  might  perhaps  be  of  use  ta 
others,  and  therefore  resolved  to  send  them  to  you. 
"R^t  not  being  in  the  profefsion  of  the  law,  I  had 
great  diffidence  of  their  justice  and  propriety.  If 
you  think  they  will  suit  your  excellent  and  useful 
publication,  you  are  welcome  to  them  j  and  you  are  - 
at  full  liberty  to  alter  or  abridge  them,  as  will  best 
answer  your  purpose,  as  it  is  not  from  the  vanity  of 
writing  that  they  are  sent.     I  am  yours",  XSc. 

Dumfries,  Jan,  2i.iicfi.  Nerva.     , 

■»;  vor,.  jtiii.  .     '  -iji  *  '     ^'"1 
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Short  notes  on  the  crimes  of  TREASON,  fEDlTIOK^ 
Rioting,  &c. 

Bt  act  A  parliament,  1707,  thfe  year  before  the 
Union,  it  is  statuted  that  the  laws  respecting  trea- 
son fhall  be  the  same  over  the  united  kingdoms  ;  so 
from  that  time  the  laws  of  England,  respecting  trea- 
son, take  place  in  Scotland. 

The  statute  fifth  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  iii. 
cap.  ii.  is  that  which  regulates  the  crime  of  treason 
and  all  its  dependencies*  viz,  misprision,  or  conceal- 
ment of  treason,  sedition,  rioting,  leasingmaking,  li- 
bels, ijc. 

High  treason  consists  in  imagining  the  death  of 
the  king,  queen,  or  prince  ;  violating  the  queen  or 
princefs  royal ;  levying  war  against  the  king ;  ad- 
hering to  his  enemies  ;  counterfeiting  the  great  seal  i 
killing  the  supreme  judges  ;  counterfeiting  the  coin,  . 

The  statute  of  Edward  iii.  requires  some  opeq^ 
deed,  or  ouvert  act,  manifesting  the  crime  ;  and  the  • 
pains  and  forfeitures  coiisequent  on  treason,  are,  by 
Ahe  above  act  1707,  declared  to  be  the  same  in  Scot- 
land as  in  England. 

Sedition,  or  raising  commotions  or  disturbances  fti 
the  state,  if  aimed  directly  against  the  sovereign  or 
state,  is  construed  by  law  to  amount  to  high  treason. 
If  raised  only  to  redrefs  private  grievances,  is  rec- 
kone'd  a  breach  of  the  public  peace,  and  is  puuifhed 
arbitrarily. 

Sedition  is  either  rial  or  verbal.  Real,  is  the 
irregular  convocation  of  a  number  of  people,  in  9 
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^Jius  manner,  tending  to  distarb  the  pubhc  peace. 
Verbal  sedition,  termed  by  our  law  leasingmakmg 
is  the  uttering  of  seditious  words,  tending  to  breed 
hatred  or  discord  between  the  king  and  his  people. 

By  statute  second  of  the  first  of  George  i.  cap   v. 
called  the  riot  act,  all   persons  afsembbng   to   the 

number  of  twelve,  and  being  "^-"^  ^^^ '^ '^  ; 
3trate  tb  separate,  (hall  continue  together  for  an  hour 
after,   Ihall  suffer  death   and  confiscation  of  move. 

'"  Ve'rbal  sedition  was  capital  by  our  old  laws  ;  but 
by  the  act  of  Anne  1703,  it  is  declared  pun.ftable 
by  Imprisonment,  fine,  or  banifhment,  at  the  duec 

'°Th1;Socate  of  Scotland,  and  his  deputies, 
are  the  proper  prosecutors  of  the  crime  of  treason 
before  the  supreme  courts  ;  as  the  procurator  fiscal 
'teflre  the  Lriff  and  other  ir.ferior  -^g---; 

The  trial  is  to  be  by  indictment,  jury,  -^  all  he 
wooer  forms  of  criminal  prosecution ;  with  every 
Slgence  to  the  prisoner,  of  counsel,  exculpatory 

evidence,  ^c.  .  , 

The  jury  is  to  consist  of  fifteen  sworn  men,  pick- 
.d  out  of  a  greater  number,  not  exceeding  forty-five, 
summoned  by  the  (heriff.  and  given  m  ^^^l' 

Neither  these,  nor  other  crimes,  can  be  proved  by 
the  defender's  oath  ,  because  the  law  forces  no  man 
,0  condemn  himself,   and  of  the  great  temptation  to 

^'Thl«  crimes,  like  others,  are  proved  by  writings. 
confeSon.  or  witnefses.  No  extrajudicial  conf.fsion 
c^  be  admitted  as  evidence,  unlefs  adhered  to  in 
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presence  of  the  Inquest.     And  all  qualities  adjected 
by  a  pannel  to  his  confefsion,  ought  to  be  received  as 

a  part  of  it. 

All  relevant  objections  against  witnefses  are  to  be- 
received.  Sccii  crtmmii,  or  afsociates  in  the  crime, 
whicli  are  properly  rejected  in  many  other  instances, 
are  admitted  in  the  case  of  treason. 

A  single  witnefs  to  each  circumstance  is  reckoned 
sufficient  evidence  where  a  crime  is  to  be  proved  by 
a  number  of  circumstances  connected  together,  each 
of  which  makes  part  of  the  same  criminal  act.-, 

By  act  twenty-first  of  George  li.  cap.  xlx.  the  re- 
ducing the  depositions  of  witntfses  into  writing  iS- 
dispensed  with,  which  was  our  old  custom.  The  ju- 
ry now  generally  keep  notes  themselves. 
.  The  verdicts  of  the  jury  are  either  general  or  spe^ 
cial  A  general  verdict  finds,  in  general  terms,  that 
the  pannel  is  guilty  or  not  guilty  ;  or  that  th«  l.bel 
or  defences  are  proved  or  not  proved. 

A  special  verdict  finds  some  special  facts,  contain- 
ed in  the  libel,  proved,  without  determining  their  ef- 
feet ;  but  leaving   the  import  to  be  determined  by 

the  judge.  ■         .  ' 

Although  the  proper  busincfs  of  a  jury  m»y  be 
thought  to  be  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  facts,  it  li 

:  certain  and  allowed,  that,  m  many  cases,  they  arc 
also  judges  of  law  and  relevancy. 

All  the  authors  on  the  laws  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, have  treated  of  treason.  But  the  most  appro- 
ved  writers  on  this  crime  are  Mr  Er&ine  for  the 

■    la;^   of  Scotland,   in  the   fourth   book  of  his  larg^ 
work,  entitled  "  Crimes."   And  for  the  law  of  Eng- 
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land,  Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  the  fourth  book  of 
his  Commentaries,  entitled,  "  Public  Wrongs  ;"  and 
the  author  of  a  treatise,  entitled  "  Principles  of  Pe- 
nal Laws,"  in  the  chapter  on  Treason,  and  the  fol- 
lowing sections  connected  with  it. 

The  author  of  the  Principles  of  Penal  Law,  says, 
that  the  crime  of  treason  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
require  the  ultinium  suppiicium,  or  the  extirpation  of 
the  criminal ;  but  t\txj  step  beyond  this  is  a  trace 
of  barbarity.  Public  utility  is  the  measure  of  hu- 
man punilhment ;  and  the  idea  of  vindictive  justice 
is  fhocking  and  unnatural. 

The  same  author  says,  humanely,  that  the  positive 
testimony  of  a  thousand  witnefses,  to  the  positive  al- 
legation of  the  indictment,  is  not  conclusive,  in  any 
case,  as  to  the  verdic^  of  the  jurors  ;  but  they  still 
retain  an  unquestionable  right  to  acquit  the  person 
accused,  if  in  their  private  opinions  they  difbelieve 
the  accusers  ;  or  if,  in  their  consciences,  tjiey  think, 
however  erroneously,  that  tlie  fact  partakes  not  of 
that  degree  ©r  species  of  criminality,  with  which  it 
is  charged  in  the  indictment. 

.  Sir  William  Blackstone  saj-s,  that  speaking  or 
writing  against  the  king's  person  and  government  -y. 
eursing,  or  wiftiing  him  ill ;  giving  out  scandalous, 
stories  concerning  him  ;  denying  his  right  to  the 
crown  in  common  conversation  ;  or  denying  that  the 
common  laws  of  the  realm  ought  to  direct  the  right 
to  the  crown,  are  all  contempts  and  misprisions,  for 
which  the  delinquent  may  be  fined,  imprisoned,  or 
put  in  the  pillory. 
..#  -     ... 
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The  same  author  says,  that  the  jury  in  all  crimi- 
nal cases,  may  return  a  verdict,  either  general,  gui/ty 
or  not  guilty  ;  or  special,  setting  forth  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  praying  the  judgement 
of  the  court.  This  is  where  they  doubt  the  matter 
of  law,  and  therefore  choose  to  leare  it  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  court ;  though  they  have  an  unques- 
tionable right  of  determining  on  all  the  circumstan- 
ces, if  they  think,  proper. 

Sir  William  Blackstone,  Mr  de  Lolmc»  and  all  the 
writer*  on  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  country, 
hold  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  as  one  of  the  most  prize- 
able  characteristics  of  the  Britifti  constitution.  If  a 
man  may  write  and  publifti  his  sentiments  of  the  po- 
litical estaWiftiment,  he  may  certainly  hold  the  same 
doctrines  in  private  conversation  with  equal  impuni- 
ty. 

In  the  late  bill  brought  into  parliament  respecting 
libels,  which  may  in  some  measure  resemble  the 
crime  of  reviling  government,  lord  Cambden  laid  it 
down  as  an  indisputable  principle,  that  the  jury 
were  the  judges  of  both  the  hw  and  the^flc*. 

In  the  late  trial  of  Thomas  Paine,  for  publiftiing 
his  "  Rights  of  Man,"  the  attorney  general  insisted, 
«'  That  the  book  was  written  with  a  view  to  vilify, 
degrade,  and  to  bring  into  abhorrence  and  contempt 
all  the  establiftiments  of  this  country,  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  state,  and  with  the  profefeed  purpose 
of  making  the  lower  clafses  of  the  people  disaffected 
to  government,"  and  therefore  that  the  author  was- 

hi  ehly  actionable. . 

^    '  "    .  i ,.-    -    ,'  "■•'-.-,    ■■■-  '--    Hi"'- 
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MrEfU'ie,  in  defence,  contended,  that  in  order 
to  constitute  Mr  Paine's  guilt,  it  must  be  proved, 
••  That  he  sat  down  to  write  a  book  against  the  con- 
stitution which  he  admired  and  loved,  with  the  dia- 
bolical intention  of  provoking  discord  and  seditioqi 
in  the  country."  It  was  not  sufficient  that  he  had 
wrote  a  book  against  the  constitution ;  it  must  be 
proved  that  he  wrote  it  with  a  hostile  intention. 

Mr  Erfkine  farther  laid  it  down  as  the  law  of  thia 
jcountry,  that  a  man  may  freely  addrefs,  to  the  uni- 
versal reason  of  a  whole  nation,  principles  of  go- 
vernment congenial  with,  or  hostile  to  the  form  of 
government  under  which  he  lives  ;  he  may  discuf* 
the  forms  of  that  government ;  he  may  state  what 
he  thinks  to  be  wrong  in  the  original  conception  ;  he 
may  trace  the  gradual  progrefs  of  decay,  or  of  concep- 
tion; he  ma.y  point  out  the  consequences;  hemay  wara 
the  people  of  their  fate.  In  all  this  he  is  not  the 
subject  of  criminal  prosecution,  unlefs  he  fhall  teach 
it  as  a  ductrine,  that  any  individual  may  oppose  the 
law  .of  the  land,  and  resist  the  legal  authority. 

He  says,  finally,  that  the  freedom  of  the  prcfs  con- 
sists in  this,  that  a  man  must  not,  on  the  spur  of 
the  occasion,  addrefs  to  individuals,  opinions  that 
fhall  provoke  theip  to  sedition  or  insurrection. 

All  the  great  Englifh  lawyers,  lord  chief  justice" 
Vaughan,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Sir  John  Holt,  justice 
Foster,  lord  chief  justice  Pratt,  lord  Hardwicke,  XSc. 
appear  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  prisoner,  in  cases  of 
treason,  or  crimes  against  the  state.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  says,  "  We  must  acquiesce  in  resolutions  when 
made  and  settled  ;  but  in  my  opinion,  if  new  cases 
happen,  that  are  not  exprefsly  within  the  words  of 
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the  statute  of  Edward  in.  it  is  the  safest  way  to 
consult  parliament,  and  to  be  very  wary  in  multi- 
plying constructivfe  treasons." 

In  ancient  times,  when  our  laws  had  not  advanced 
to  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  they  are  arrived 
at  present,  and  when  counsel  were  denied  to  persons 
accused  of  treason,  the  mild  tendency  and  spirit  of 
the  laws  of  England  was  manifested  in  the  benevo- 
lent adage,  "  That  the  judge  ihall  always  be  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  ;"  which  prevails  to  this  day. 

The  evidence  of  words  alleged  to  have  ,been  spo- 
ken by  the  person  accused,  and  connected  with  the 
criminality  of  the  charge,  ought  to  be  received  with 
great  distrust.     W»rds  may  be  very  innocent   when 
spoken,  and  very  criminal  when  related  ;    as  their 
determinate  signification  depends  much  on  the   tone 
in    which   they  are    uttered.      Says    Montesquieu, 
*'  It  often  happens,  that,  in  repeating  the  same  words, 
a  different  meaning  is  conveyed,   which  depends  on 
tlieir  connection  with  other   things  ;  and  sometimes 
more  is  signified  by  silence,  than  by  any  exprefsion 
whatever."     Spirit  of  Laws  book  iz.  cap.  xu. 

On  this  subject  there  is  an  excellent  observation, 
«  That  the  political  liberty  of  every  individual 
bears  a  proportion  to  the,  security  given  by  the  laws 
'  to  the  innocency  of  his  conduct  ;  which  security  de- 
creases in  proportion  to  the  multiplication  of  penal- 
ties, the  uncertainty  of  penal  laws,  and  the  irregu- 

.    larity  oftrir^ls."  ,    r  n 

The  science  of  government  has  been  wonderfully 

improved  in  the  course  of  a  century.     Formerly  go- 
vernment resembled  a  chain  of  fetters,  thrown  round 
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the  people,  the  end  of  which  was  held  by  the  hand 
of  the  sovereign.  It  is  now  the  will  of  the  people, 
voluntarily  surrend  ring  a  part  of  their  natural 
right  into  the  ha.  ds  of  the  prince,  for  the  common 
good  of  the  whole.  In  return  for  the  power  confer- 
red, he  gives  protection  and  civil  liberty. 

This  revolution  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
writings  of  a  set  of  enlightened  philosopl.et. ,  wha 
have  lately  appeared  in  this,  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  of  Europe.  Tliese  are,  in  our 
own  country,  Locke,  Hume,  lord  Kaimes,  Sir  James 
Steual't,  and  Dr  Smith.  In  France,  Montesquieu, 
Turgot,  Voltaire,  Roufseau,  and  Raynal ;  and  Bec- 
caria  in  Italy  ^  with  many  others  of  different  nati- 
ons. 

Tlie  late  emperor  Leopold  ii.  when  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  was  perhaps  the  first  prince  who  fliewed 
himself  at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  statesman,  in 
enacting  a  mild  code  of  criminal  laws,  from  which 
the  punifhment  of  death  was  entirely  excluded;  and 
different  degrees  and  durations  of  confinement  were 
afsigned  to  crimes  of  the  greatest  e.Tormity. 

Even  despotic  princej,  otherwise  arbiirary  in  their 
proceedings,  have  often  wisely  flicwed  tlicmselves 
superior  to  taking  notice  of  what  might  be  called  li- 
bels. It  is  well  known  that  tl.c  late  king  of  Prufsia 
permitted  the  full  freedom  of  writing  and  speaking  on 
his  own  conduct ;  and  that  affairs  of  governmeuc  were 
no  where  canvafsed  with  greater  liberty  than  at  Ber- 
lin. And  it  is  said  further,  tiiat  the  king  took  plea* 
sure  in  seeing  what  was  said  against  him. 
,    VOL.  siU»  C  C  t 
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■  It  is  the  infa'.Uble  c-.aracttristic  of  a  weak  prince, 
and  a  bad  government,  when  they  are  afra.d  of 
lavinR  their  procceedmgg  canvafsed  by  the  people. 
When  Henry  viii.  forbade  all  his  subjects  to  speak 
vrell  or  ill  ot  hi.  government,  it  was  a  certam  symp, 
torn  of  his  being  conscious  that  the^<= -"  ^"^^  ^;- 
fect  in  it.  And  James  n.  sendmg  the  b.ftiops  to  the 
Tower,  for  giving  an  opinion  on  some  acts  of  admi- 
nistration, was  «  pre  ude  to  that  prince's   expulsion 

from  the  throne.  ,     .       • 

Without  saying  whether  the  French  revolution  is 
likely  to  prove  advantageous  or  hurtful  to  that  coun- 
try it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  horrors  of  the 
Bastile*,  and  of  lettres  de  cachet,  and  some  other 
enormities  in  the  French  government,  were  the  prime 
motives  which  led  to  the  revolution,  aided,  no  doubt, 
by  the  general  principles  of  liberty,  which  about 
that  time  began  to  be  difseminated  through  Europe. 

Other  nations  seem  to  take  example  from  what 
has  lat'ely  happened  ;  and  all  states  appear  to  aim  at 
softening  the  rigour  of  punilliments.  Even  Ruf- 
!ia  hitherto  terrible  in  her  punilhments,  has  lately 
n^iligated  their  severity  ;  and  in  the  new  system  of 
laws  lately  promulgated  by  the  present  emprefs, 
there  are  said  to  be  regulations  that  would  not  discre- 
dit  the  criminal  code  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  granted,  that  notwithstanding   the  masterly 
defence  of  Mr  Erikine,  the  jury  found  Paine  guilty  ; 
but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Paine's  book  con- 
tains the  most  daring  and  avowed  attack  on  the  prin- 
'      ciples  of  the  Britifli  constitution  that  ever  was  pub- 
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liftied.  It  is  granted,  also,  that  the  three  men  who 
were  brought  to  trial  in  Edinburgh,  by  the  lord 
advocate,  for  attempting  to  seduce  the  soldiery,  were 
found  guilty  by  the  jury  ;  but  these  men  had  procci;d- 
«d  to  ouvert  acts  of  sedition.  In  general,  however^ 
it  is  thought,  that  in  matters  of  smaller  consequence 
it  may  be  more  becoming  the  magnaniiuity  of  govern- 
ment to  overlook,  than  to  take  notice  of  them.  I 
am  yours,  \§c.  Nkrva  *. 


SlightSketchoftheCharacter  OF  Count  Hert»- 
BERG,  LATE  Minister  of  Fred6rick  the  Great, 
King  of  Prussia,  and  of  Frederick  William^ 
HIS  Successor. 

For  the  Bee. 
Count  HeRTSberg  began  his  political  carreer  with 
Various  diplomatic  commifsions  in  the  year   1745, 

«  There  ii  one  Inconvenience  to  which  the  laws  respecting  lb«ls  may 
g"ive  rise,  which  our  ingenious  coriespondent  has  overlooked,  artd  which  \i 
yet  deserving  of  lerlous  attention,  */z.  the  trouble  and  expence  to  which 
individuals  may  be  subjtcted  in  caic  of  ill  founded  prosecution!  ut.der 
pretext  of  libels.  Jn  Enghnd,  where  greater  eftoits  have  been  nude  to 
secure  the  liberty  of  the  ■.ubject,  than  in  any  other  country,  this  evii  h.ii 
been  giurded  agjinst  by  the  law,  which  ordains  that  no  prosecution  of 
tliii  nature  tan  be  ibmmenccd  until  it  (hall  be  authorised  by  the  crawd 
J  u»y  of  the  county  where  the  offence  has  been  cemmiued.  In  Scot- 
land this  awful  power  of  commencing  prosecutions  on  libel  is  vetted 
solely  in  the  breast  of  oni  man;  a  pov.^r,  that,  as  itdoubtlefs  ipay,  from 
ignorance  or  caprice,  be  exercised  greatly  to  the  dctrimrnr  of  i  idividuaK, 
who  have  no  very  obvlcus  means  of  obtaining  redrtfs  where  they  (hall 
happen  thus  to  suft'cr  unjustly,  seems  to  border  too  much  pn  the  arbitra- 
ry system  of  former  ages,  to  be  altogether  compatible  with  the  more  mo 
derate  principles  of  tjie  present  times.  A  reformation  in  this  respect  li 
thctefotii  devoutly  to  be  wished  j  for  though  this  power  (houM  not  b£ 
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«nd  the  following  y  r»,  until  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle ;  all  of  wluch  he  executed  vrith  singular 
addrefs  and  naellty ;  corresponding  with  the  king 
himself  only,  who  had  the  singular  honour  of 
being  his  own  minister,  and  yet  without  detriment 
to  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

In   the  beginning   of  the  seven  years  war,  he  was 
entrusted   with  the  department  of  secretary   for  fo- 
reign affairs  ;    and  he  executed  this  office  with  great 
ability,  succefs,  and  honour,  (until  he  was  deprived 
of  his  situation  by  the  present  king,  on  the  change 
of  his   political    principles    of   alliance,)   after   ha- 
ving   concluded,   during    his   long    administration, 
eight  solemn  and  glorious  treaties  of  peace,   and  su- 
perintended all  those  manifestoes,  and  other  public 
papers,  which  have  rendered  illustrious  the   retgn 
of  Frederick  n.   and  in  the  beginning  of  that  of  his 
3uccef30r;  contributing  by  his  prudence  and  talcata 
to  ensure  his  sovereign  the   general  applause  of  all 
Europe,  by  the  ifs»e  of  the  seven  years  war,  and 
by  the  noble  stand  maue  against  the  aspiring  ambi- 
tion of  Joseph  n.  in  the  businefs  of  the  Bavarian 
pact  and  succefsion,  to  save  Germany  and  its  league 

from  destruction.  .  r    t. 

He  laid  the  foundation,  during  the  reign  of  thr 
late  king,  for  the  defeat  of  the  Luuvestion  facaon 
in  Holland  ;  which  he  afterwards  was  the  instrument 
of  finally  accompliihing,  by  the  full  establifhment  of 

.bused.  ,.iU  the  dread  of  it  mu.t  prc^.c.  a  bad   effect  u,o,uhe  mind,  of 
the    people  of  thUcQumry  in    more  rcpect.   than  one.     Lm..-ed  po*ti 
«e  now  L.,;.  that  alo„e   which   ha,  a     chance    of  beina   permanent, 
Z  uai.o.«l,««t.a  ia.prccrvlng  g«d  .order  .ai    tran,u,Uj^y^^m  the 
•tate.  X 
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the  Sta/thold.nan  interest   in  Holland,  .n   the  b.g.u- 
„ing  of  the  reign  of  the  present  sovereign. 

Hemovrd  the  -alLuncc  with  EngUul.  and  brought 
f  pafs  its  new  continental  system,  so  adv.ntagcou* 
to  Prufsia.  by  making  Britain  a  party  m  the  quar- 
rels  of  Germany,  to  the  benefit  of  his  masttv  s  king- 
dom,  and  obtaining  for  hiru,  thereby,  the  only  thmg 
he  wanted,  a  great  power  at  sea,  wiUiout  any  trouble 

^^HeChighly  instrumental  in  afsisting  this  great 
monarch,  not  only  to  re-establi(h,  and  nearly  double 
The  population  and  resources  of  his  anc.ent  hcred  - 
ay  states  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  long  and  Wly 
^ars  which  were  to  be  encountered,  to  triple  that  ot 
his  dominions  by  provinces  new'.y  acquired. 

It  was  by  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  that 
these  noble  designs  were  principally  accompUlhed; 
t  great  expence  in  public  walks,  leading  to  i.ucr- 
Zl  and  external  commerce,  wa.  not  spared  und.r 
the  councils  of  the  goerous  count  Hertflnrg. 

For  a   longtime,   in  the   new  estabhihmen  s   that 
^ere  formed  by  the  advice  of  the  minister,  all  taxes 
Id  military    enrolments  were  excused,    part.c^l    - 
W  on  the  Nert^..  and  VVartha,  f.om  Dnescn  -o  Ku- 
tL;  by  which  means  120.000   acres  of  good  Ian* 
we   brought  into   culrivaiion,    aud   3000     ainihes 
LbliOiedtpon  the  Oder,  from  Kustrm  to  aU r^ci^ 
on  the  Havel,   and  the   Elbe  ;  on  the   g-^^^^^     f 
Madua  in  Tomeranla  ;  on  the  .wamps  ot  the  Fiener^ 
I  the  province  of  Magdeboorg  ;  and  tn  many  other 
places. 


»o6  Jkeiclofthelifiofccunillertjbers.  Feh.  6i 
Besides  this,  count  Hertlberg  vromoted  and  su^ 
pcrintended  the  draining  of  the  bogs  of  DromUng, 
by  which  120,000  more  acres  were  restored  to  cul- 
tivation, or  to  useful  pasture. 

Five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  new  villages  or 
hamlets  were  built  at  the  expence  of  the  state,  and 
planted  with  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  mnety- 
„i„e  new  families  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this  noble 
conduct,  more  than  a  million  sterling  was  gratui- 
tously given  by  the  state,  in  a  course  of  years,  for  the 
establilbment  of  the  new  colonists,  and  the  improve- 

ment  of  the  lands. 

He  advised  the  king  to  give  upwards  of  three 
hundred  farms  in  his  majesty's  own  desmesnes,  in 
hereditary  lease,  to  .u  kinds  of  cultivators  separa. 
tine  them  from  all  fiscal  jurisdict  v  i ;  by  whcb  a  spt- 
rited  and  e.mplary  mode  of  agriculture  v^a.  mm- 
diately  introduced  by  the  new  creation  of  that  glorious 
tribe  of  cultivators  called  yoementn  England. 

Besides  the  immense  sums  above  mentioned,  the 
immortal  Frederick  il.  distributed,  under  the  nunis- 
trv  of  count  Hertfberg, -prizes  and  donations  to  the 
farmers  and  manufacturers  ;    and  otherwise  expend- 
fdTor  the  improvement  of  his  people  and  his  coun- 
try,  from  the  year  1763  to  1784.  nearly  twenty- 
two  millions  of  German  crowns  ;  and  of  these  great, 
useful,   and  beneficent   actions,  the   worthy    count 
Hertfberg  rendered  u  full  and  descriptive  account. 
^  his  effa y  on  population,  read  by  him  to  the  Roy- 
I  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Letters  at  Berlin, 
on  the  .7th  of  January   1785.  bemg   the   74th  and 
Usta:nilersaryofthebirthofhisglorlousfriendan 

^vereign,  who  had  two  days  before  performed  that 
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memorable  and  truly  sentimental  ceremony  of  causing 
old  general  Ziethen,  who  had  gathered  so  many  lau- 
rels for  him,  to  sit  at  his  levee,  in  the  king's  pre- 
sence ;  the  king  and  his  heir,  his  brother,  his  ne- 
phew the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  all  his  surviving 
old  generals  of  the  seven  years  war,  standing  around 
him,  while  the  grateful  tears  of  Ziethen  were  flovr- 
ing  on  his  venerable  countenance  ;  and  the  king's 
was  illuminated  with  unextinguiflied  fire,  while  it 
was  softened  by  the  most  beautiful  exprefsioa  of  he* 
roie  mildnefs,  and  manly  tendernefs. 

After  all  this  noble  carreer  of  Hertfterg,  he  was 
forced  to  retire  without  any  other  recompence  than 
the  consciousnefs  of  his  virtue  and  honour. 

Since  that  event,  he  has  dedicated  himself  to  the 
superintendance  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  to 
the  composition  of  the  annals  of  Frederick  n.  which 
according  to  his  plan,  will  be  one  of  the  noblest  works 
of  the  kind  that  the  prefs  has  ever  produced.  He  has 
also  undertaken,  (with  the  academy,)  to  execute  the 
glorious  plan  proposed  by  the  great  Leibnitz,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  German  language,  for  which  he 
could  not  obtain  the  patronage  of  his  great  master, 
who  was  partial  to  the  French  language,  as  tending 
rootft  to  the  diffusion  of  that  enlightened  philosophy, 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  hero,  has  made 
such  ]\TO^icls  on  the  continent. 

Besides  these  dignified  occupations  of  count  Herts* 
berg,  he  attends  ta  an  experimental  farm  at  his  re- 
sidence in  the  country,  improves  the  flocks  of  th» 
Prufsian  dominions,  by  the  introduction  of  SpaRifh 
and  other  fine  wooUed  iheep,  and  promotes  the  cul- 
tivation of  sill^.    Of  these,  and  other  ipprovem^nti 
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he  has  published  some  --"^.^  \ -'*.;:' "^J;"?! 
to  superemlnent  virtue  must  jom  m  w.llung  that  the 
venerable  count,  though  now  septuagenary,  may  Uve 
many  years,  to  taste  of  tliat  which  awaits  his  me- 
mory, to  a  distant  posterity.  . 

Frederick  the  Great,  and   Hertfberg,  recal   to  our 
remembrance    the   glorious  friendship  of  Henry   of 
Bourbon,  and  of   Sully  ;    and  their  jomt  labours  for 
the  happinefs    of  Frenchmen  :  but   with  this    supe- 
riority oa   the  side  of   the    former  pair,   rhat  they 
created,   (as  it  were,)  a  new  kingdom,  and  a  new 
people ;   and  establilhed,  or  at  least  greatly   promo- 
Jed,  a  new  xra  in  Europe,  in  science  and  in  politic*. 
i  Voltaire,  a  d'Alembert,  a  Euler,  a  Bernoulli,  a 
Condorcet,  fostered  by  a  monarch,  wmUd  alone  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  rendered  his  memory  and  his 
«lorT  perpetual ,  but  when  to  this  we  add  a  Hertlberg. 
,nd  a  whole  host  of  patriots,  nursed  under   his  care, 
we  Ih^ll  not  be    able  to  discover   in  the  annals  of 
mankind  any  thVng   approaching  to  the  age  of  Frc- 

derick  il*  '     .      . 

These  considerations   and  legitimate  encomium* 

Me  incontrovertible.  • 

They  come  from   a  remote  corner  of  the  uncon- 
.uered   Caledouix,  now  daxzling  like   a  little  bril- 
Lt  star  among  the  nebulous  --tf  ^-"^^^^rea 
nations,  by  whose  greatnefs  and  refinement  fbe  was 
formerly  eclipsed. 

It  is  a  proud  thing  to  gaze  upon   the   growing 
rolendouT  of  one's  family,  or  one's  country  !  -- 

leasing  to  record,   as  now.    the  virtues  of  an^  il- 
Justrious  patriot :         Tr  -  A.    ♦     ♦ 
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Violet  of  different  {hades.     Tliat  inclining  to  a 
K.OSE  COLOIJR  is  most  esteemed. 
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OcciviKTAL,  Sji  Gr  t,7. 


Analysis. 


Form. 

That  of  the  oriental  amethyst  is  the  same  as  the 
sapphire,  vi%.  hexagonal  p^  ramids  or  columns.  We 
are  better  acquainted  with  he  form  of  the  occiden- 
tal, which  is  hexagonal  prisms,  fharply  pointed, 
with  six  facets,  sometimes  in  groups,  like  the  Peru 
emerald,  on  a  basis  of  quartz. 

Structure,  Properties,  8ic. 

The  texture  is  nearly  granular  according  to  Kir- 
van  ;  but  other  writers  proaounce  it  lamellar,  like 
the  other  {^ms.  Electric  on  friction.  It  loses  its 
colour  in  a  strong  heat ;  but  does  not  melt  per  se; 
though  with  borax  it  gives  a  colourlefs  glafs.  No 
chemical  analysis  j^of  this  stone  has  been  as  yet  made, 
that  we  know  of;  although  act  more  rare  than  the 
athers. 

VOL.  xiil.  s  D  Y 
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H  table  of  gtms^mm-the  garnet,  Feh,  6. 

Where  found. 
They  are  found  in  Persia,  Arabia,  America,  the 
West  Indies,  Smin,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Italy,  tj'f. 
Rufsia  is  rich  in  fhis  Rem  ;  but  the  Ural  and  Altai 
mountains  fumifli  the  best.  They  are  found  in  ma- 
ny places  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  some  of 
great  size,  and  perfectly  clean  ;  sometimes  adhering 
to  rock  chrystal.  A.id  some  have  been  found  plaited 
•r  crusted  upon  black  chrystal,  of  con»iderable  thick- 
nefs,  which,  when  struck  with  a  hammer,  separates, 
leaving  the  black  chrystal  in  its  regular  form  of  six 
sides.  The  best  Scots  amethysts  are  from  Invercauli 
and, Strathspey  ;  some  from  Caiingomm,  \3c, 

JIov)  valued. 
■     The  oriental  are  valued  with  riibies.     The  occ:*i\ 
dental  are  valued  by  Wallerius  at  three  or  four  doU 
lars  per  carat.     The'H.ufsian  are  sold  at  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  rubles  a  ring  atone,  acicording  tQ  size,  CQm 
lour,  beauty,  iic 


.  Clafi  tenth. 
♦GARNET. 


Haidmbii  l^om  I*  to  iz;  Srxciru  Gratitt  from  3,6104,4. 

Varieties, 
Garn£T  dark  red.  The  Striah  dr  Rock  Ruby, 
{the  Amethystizontas  of  the  ancients,)  a  purpliih 
red.  The  Vermeille  of  the  French,  (or  SoAAwes 
of  the  ancients,)  red  with  a  cast  of  yellow.  The 
Violet  garnet  of  a  beautiful  red  mixed  with  vio. 
?et. 
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Analysis. 
BoHiMiAN  GAnNET,  Sp  C>  4,4.  Arg  30 ;  SU  48 ;  Cat  IS  i  Ir  la*. 
Maktial,  Arg  27,fi  ;  Sil  43,6  ;  CjI  10;  Ir  19  f. 
tTiiuviAN,  Arg  39  i  Sil55j  Cal  6  v  -"  •   ' 
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Form. 

The  form  is  a  globular  polygon,  varying  in  the' 
ftumber  of  its  sides  ;  but  sometimes  rhomboidal  or 
irregular. 

Structure,  Properties,  ific. 
Texture  laminar.     Electric  on  friction.     It  melts 
per  se  into  a  slag  attractable  by  the  magnet. 

Where  found.  '* 

The  Syrian  garnet  of  a  fine  red,  inclining  to  purpfe,. 
the  ametbjrstizontas  of  the  ancients,  and  rubi~ 
novi  rocca  o£  luly,  (from  which  our  Englifh  name 
df  rock  ruby,)  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  spe- 
cies, and  i»  found  in  Syria,  Calcutta,  Cananor,  Cam- 
baya  and  Ethiopia.  The  vermeille  of  the  French^ 
And  the  giacinto  guarnacino  of  the  Italians,  (a  name 
which  well  defines  it  colour,)  is  the  fine  red  garnet 
inclining  to  yellow,  ("the  seranus  of  the  ancients,)  so 
called  from  Sorian  or  Surian  in  Pegu,  where  it  was 
then  found,  and  is  so  still.  When  this  same  gem 
has  a  cast  of  brown,  it  is  sold  and  named  a  hyacinth. 
The  occidental  garnets  are  commonly  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  and  softer.  Found  in  Bohemia,  the  hardest 
and  finest ;  Hungary, Silesia,  Bern,  Spain,  and  Nor* 
way,  likewise  produce  them  ;  and  Scotland  fur- 
niflies  a  very  good  sort,  though  not  large,  in  general, 
from  a  micaceous  stone.       Vesuvius    furniihes    a- 

•  Achard.         ' 

f  They  tometiracc  conttio  tin;  or  t»tn  fiiad,  but  thii  kWohj.   B'trgm»n. 


■hiW  >»' 


»1»  a  table  of  gems,— the  garnet.  Fe6.  (r, 

white   polygon   globular   stone    resembling   exactly 
the  garnet  species,  and  ranked  with  them  till  lately, 
that  it  was  rejected  on  account  of  its   containing  ao 
iron,    the  difficulty  with  which  it  melts,  even  with 
the  aid  of  fluxes,  and  its   superior  hardnefs.     Rufsia 
produces  a  great  variety  of  garnets,  although  but 
few  that  merit  the  name  of  gems.    However,  now 
that  the  white  Vesuvian  is  rejected  from  the  species, 
the  ycUowifli  white  garnet,  lately  discovered  by  Mr 
Laxman  in  Siberia,  stands  siagle  and  alone  of  its 
kind,  till  chemical  aaalysis  (hall  displace  it.     Found 
of  a  globular  polygon  form  in  an  argillaceous  heatiti- 
cal  matrix,  covering  a  basaltic  mountain  on  the  n- 
ver   Vitui,    near   the   mouth    of   the    Achtarngdo, 
These  garnets  are  found,. together  with  a  new  disco- 
vered fliorl,  described  in  its  proper  place  in  the  next 
order  ;  some  of  them  sticking  in  the  fliorl;  and  even 
the  smaller  of  these  white  garnets  are  sometimes  found 
adhering  to  the  larger,  or  set  in  them,  iu  a  manner  like 
atones  in  .a  ring.     Red  garnets  are  found  near  the 
lake  Baikal,  the  sources    of  the   lower   Ude,  i^f. 
and  there   are   brought  a  number  from  the  granite 
mountain    of    Sibcrisj    near    Selenga,       They^re 
found  at  Portsoy  in   Scotland,  embedded  in  quarfl, 
some  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  but   seldom 
clean.     From  Inverary  they  are  no^  so  large. 
How  valued. 
Authors  make  no  mention  of  the  price  of  garnets,, 
or  give  anf  mode  of  calculating  their  value.     They 
only  tell  us  that  the  Syrian  is  sold  as  a  ruby,  under 
the  name  of  rubinus   Ru/sium ;    and  the  vermidle 
as  a  hyacintbt 
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Clafs  eleventh. 
TOURMALINE,  or  LAPIS  ELECTRICUS. 

Hardness  io;  Srccirtc  Gravity  from  3,065 ,  103,295. 

Varieties. 
Brownifli  yellow  from  Ceylon  ;  green, red,  blue, 
or  yellow,  from  Brazil.  Dark  green,  almost  opaque, 
from  Tyiml. 

Analysis. 
From  CiTioN.H  loj  SpGr  from  3,o65.to  J,i9SiArg39;  S;i  37J 

Cal  15  ;  lr9*. 
Brazil    Sp  Gr  from  3. 07 5  to  3,180  ;  Arg  50  j  Sil  34;  Cal  11  ;  Ir  5*, 
Tyrol,  Sp  Gr  from  3,050;  Arg  42  ;  Sil  40}  Cal  iz  ;  lit*. 

Form.  ' 
The  form  is  commonly  that  of  polygonal  prisms  j; 
but  the  Tyrol  tourmaline  is  amorphous,  and  of  so 
deep  a  green  as  to  be  almost  opaque.  Those  from 
Ceylon  and  Brazil  are  generally  flat  on  one  side  ;  con« 
vex  and  poliihed  on  the  other.  The  tourmaline  re- 
sembles the  fliorls  more  than  it  does  any  other  stone  ^ 
but  its  chemical  analysis  points  out  a  difference  :  and 
it  has  lately  been  arranged  with  the  gems,  both  in  the 
Copenhagen  edition  of  Cronstadt,  and  in  the  new 
edition  of  that  author  by  Magellan  in  the  Englifti 
language.  The  reasons  which  seem  to  have  deter- 
mined mineralogists  to  clafs  it  in  the  iirst  order  o»F 
precious  stones,  are  three,  vix^  because  the  argilla*^ 
ceous  earth  predominates  in  its  composition,  a  lead-' 
jng  character  of  late  years  ;  the  beauty  and  trans- 
parency of  some  of  its  varieties,  which  leads  it  to  be 
worn  as  such  ;  and  its  curious  and  uncommon  elec- 
tric properties,  so  well  described  in  the  celebrated 
tentamen  Tbeor.  Electric,  et  Magn,  of  his  excellency 
*  Bergman. 


ft4  rtading  memorandums,  t'eh.  6^ 

the  counsellor  of  state»  vEpinus,  formerly  preceptor^ 
to  the  great  duke  of  Rufsia. 

Structure,  Properties,  See. 
The  texture  hminar.     It  melts  per  te  into  a  hUch 
frothy  slag  ;  and  borax  difsolves  it  better  than  micro-* 
tfosmic  salt  or  mineral  alkali.     But  the  curious  pro- 
perty which  distinguiflies  it  from  all  the  other  gems, 
is,    that  when  heated  to  about    aoo  of  Fafenheit,. 
or  75  of  Reaumure's  thermoifteter,  it  gives  signs  of 
contrary  electricity  at  its  two  poles. 
Where  found. 
They  ar*  found  transparent  in  Ceylon  and  Brazil  y- 
almost  opaque   in  T)»col,   in  beds  of    steatites  and 
lapis  ollaris. 

Hov>  valued. 
This  curious  gem  has  been  only  known  in'  Europe' 
since  1717,  when  Lemery  first  produced  it  in  the* 
royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.  The  value  of 
the  fine  transparent  varieties  fr«m  Ceylon  and  Brazil 
is  very  considerable ;  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
exact  price.     Those  from  Tyrol  are  cheaper.  ji- 

To  be  continued. 

'  .  .      -^ 

READING  MEMORANDUMS. 
Oreatness  of  mind,  and  little  suspicions,  do  not 
usually  dwell  together  in  the  same  breast.     But  it  is 
a  noble  disappointment  when  we  mistake  another's 
heart  from  the  integrity  of  our  owq,. 


The   not  answering  letters   to  any  one  is  neVer" 
justifiable.     To  a  superior,  such   a  neglect  is  mad- 
nefs  }  to  an  equal  an  unpardonable  impolitenefs ;  but 
to  an  ioferior  the  height  of  ignoble  insolence. 
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fll«,        '  To  tbt  Editor  tf  tbt  Btt. 

f  _  By  iniering  th*  folluwinx  vciici  la  ]tLU>  publication  of  the  See,  yo« 
-will  oblige  yiur  comtirt  reader,  p,  p, 

LttJi,  ^ov.tt.  ljf». 

,  MUNO  0^1  ADDRESS. 

Tank  yo*  my  nnf^u  ! — Have  you  laugh  your  fill  i 
Then  let  me  tpeak,  nor  take  that  Creedom  ill,  ■      :, , 

E'en  f'rom  my  tongue,  lome  hcitrtfelt  truflis  may  {^J, 
'>  for  outtag'd  n.uure  claims  the  care  ot  ail.        "  •-   ' 

My  cal«  in  any  place  would  fojce  a  tear«  ...     ^   v 

But  calli  for  strungeri  deeper  feeling-:  hete  } 
f   ,  For  whiUc  I  tread  on  free  burn  BrItiA  Und, 

Whiitt  nuw  before  me  crowded  Biitons  stand, 
Vain, -vain,  that  gloriou*  privilrge  to  me, 
I  am  a  slave,  when  .ill  chmgi  I'lse  are  free. 
Vet  was  1  born,  a  you  are,  no  naan's  slave. 
An  heir  to  all  that  lib'ral  nature  gave  j 
My  thoughts  can  reason,  and  my  limbs  can  move 
The  sanie  as  youis  ;  like  yours  my  heart  can  love. 
Alike  my  body,  food  and  sleep  sustainii 
Alike  our  wants,  uur  pleasures,  and  our  paias  s 
One  bun  rolls  o'er  us,  common  /kjes  surround, 
One  globe  supports  us,  and  one  grave  must  bound. 
Why  then  am  I  drvoid  of  .t'l  to  live, 
That  manly  comforts  to  a  muo  can  give  } 
To  live  untaught  religion's  soothing  lialm. 
Or  life's  choice  ^rt-,  u'iknowing  still  the  calm 
'Of  soft  domestic  ease, — those  sweets  of  life. 
The  duteous  oftspti-g  and  the  trndrr  mft. 
To  live  to  pioptrty  and  r.ghti  unknown, 
Not  e'en  the  common  benefits  my  own  ;  > ' 

No  arm  tu  save  me  from  upprefsion's  rod. 
My  will  subservient  to  a  tyrar.t's  nod ; 
No  gentle  hand,  when  life  is  in  decay,  '       i 

To  soothe  my  cares,  or  charm  my  pains  awayj  V    *     ' 

But  helplefs  lef'-,  to  quit  the  horrid  stage, 
Harrals'd  in  ycuth,  and  aesolate  in  age. 

But  I  was  born  on  Afric's  tawny  strand. 
And  you  on  fair  Britannia's  fairer  land. 
,  ^Comes  .freedom  then  from  colour  ?  blulh  with  fliaipi;, 
And  let  strong  nature's  crimson  m  '.k  your  blame  1 
t  speak  to  Britons,  Britons  now  b'-huld 
A  man  by  Britons  snar'd,  and  seiz'd.  and  sold  ; 
And  yet  no  Britifli  statute  damns  the  deed. 
Nor  do  the  more  thu  murd'rout  vitlians  blt,iii 


poetry. 
O  \  torn  of  freedom,  tqualixe  your  lawi, 
Bf  »ll  coni'iitent,  plead  *  ntgro'i  cauie  ) 
That  all  til.-  nnU'/ni,  in  your  code  may  •€• 
The  Brifilh  negro,  like  the  Briton  frer. 
But  IhouU  he  juppUcate  your  lawt  in  vjin,      -   . . 
To  break  for  ever  thli  d'ngraceful  chain, 
At  leait  let  gentle  usage  ij  abate 
The  galVipg  terror  of  his  pifiingitate, 
That  he  may  (hare  the  great  Creator'a  locial  plan, 
For  though  no  Briton  itill  Mungo  ii  a  man  . 


TAX, 


A  SIMILE. 
\A»  txtrattfrm  Danuint  Bttanic  GtrJtn.] 
So  when  the  mother,  bending  o'er  hla  charmi, 
Claspi  her  fair  nurteling  in  d«Iighted  arms  j 
Thrown  the  thin  kerchief  from  her  neck  of  .now, 
AiiJi  h  if  unveil!  the  pearly  otbi  below, 
■With  sparkling  eye,  the  blamelef.  plunderer  owna 
Hex  soft  embraces,  and  endearing  tones. 
Seeks  the  salubrious  fount  with  open  lips, 
Sorcads  his  inquiring  hands,  and  smiles,  and  sips. 

Connubial  fair '.  whom  no  fond  transport  warms, 
To  lull  your  infant  in  maternal  arms} 
Who,  blefs'd  in  vain,  with  tumid  bosoms,  new 
'  His  tender  wtilings  with  unfeeling  ear } 
The  soothing  kifs,  and  milky  rill  deny         ^ 
To  the  sweet  pouting  lip,  and  glisfnmg  eye  .— 
Ah  '•  what  avails  the  cradle's  damalk  roof. 
The  eidef  bolster,  and  embroidet'd  woof  .— 
Oft  hears  the  gilded  couch  unpitying  plaiM, 
And  many  a  tear,  the  tafsell'd  cuftion  stain*  . 
No  voice  so  sweet  attunes  his  soul  to  test} 
60  soft  no  pillow  as  his  mother's  Iteast  '.—• 
Thu3  charm'd  to  sweet  repose,  whe.:  twilight  hours 
Shed  their  soft  influence  on  celestial  bo-Vrs, 
The  cherub.  Innocence,  with  smile  divine. 
Shuts  his  sweet  wings,  and  sleeps  on  Beauty's  flinne. 


TH  B  DISCONSOLATE  SWAIN. 

il  LIFT  my  social  bowl  and  friend. 

My  books,  my  cot,  and  daisied  grove. 
In  hopes  Maria  would  prove  kind. 
And  ttste  with  me  the  sweets  of  love. 

These  hopes #  alas  '.  a»«  now  no  more. 

My  vows  and  love  (he  met  with  tcorn  j 
My  friends  are  dead,  my  books  are  tore. 
My  rural  cot  and  grove's  fotlotn. 
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A  LUSON     FROM   AOVERSITT.       A    TaLI  TKANSLATID    FROM 
THE   FftCNCU  OF  MaRMONTIU 

CtnlinueJ from  p.  189. 

^  Mv  friends  had  not  the  same  cagernefs  to  save  me  as  my 
enemies  to  hurt  nne.  They  decided  I  had  been  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  enjoy.  This  was  certainly  true ;  but  they 
thought  so  too  late ;  it  ought  to  have  been  told  me  at  my 
entertainments.  But  you,  Sir,  who  know  the  world, 
know  what  indulgence  it  Ihews  to  spend»'irifts  until  their 
fall.  Mine  was  now  public  ;  and  distrust  having  sei- 
zed my  creditors,  they  came  upon  me  in  a  body.  I  wiihed 
not  to  deceive  them}  I  explained  my  whole  situation, 
and  offered  them  all  I  pofsefsed,  only  requiring  a  delay 
to  pay  them  in  full  all  their  demands.  Some  of  them 
seemed  willing  to  accept  my  time  •,  but  the  others,  allu- 
ding to  the  fortune  of  my  fat  her-in-law,  said  it  behoved 
him  to  desist,  and  seizing  his  daughter's  portion,  jewels, 
iffc.  had  robbed  theri.  f  their  dues.  How  (hall  I  tell  you 
the  end  of  this  \  I  was  reduced  to  the  choice  of  es- 
caping from  their  pursuit,  blowing  my  brains  out,  or  being 
dragged  to  prison.  *' .  ^- 

'  It  is  here.  Sir  !•— it  is  that  terrible  night  which  I  pafsed 
between  the  anguilh  of  despair  and  of  Ihame  .'—between 
ruin  and  death  !— it  is  this  which  ought  for  ever  to  serve  as 
an  example.  A  young  man,  naturally  well  disposed,  and 
■well  educated,  whose  only  crime  was  having  reckoned  upon 
too.  slight  expectations }  this  man,  hitherto  esteemed, 
iionoured,  formed  to  make  a  rapid  and  certain  fortune,  \yf. 
a  road  as  easy  as  it  was  sure,  in  an  instant  marked  with 
'infamy,  devoted  to  contempt,  condemned  to  quit  life,  or 
-to  pafs  it  in  baaiihment  or  in  prison  \  disowned  by  his 
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g ,  jj  «  hfson  from  sivtntlif.  Feb.  6. 

faiher-in-law-,  abandoned  by  hi*  friend- •,  not  daring  to  ap- 
pear or  own  himself-,  and  too  happy,  if,  in  iomc   loUtary 
cavern,  he  could  hide  himself  from  all  mankind  !  !    It  waj 
in  the  midst  of  such  horrors  I  palscd  the  tempest  of.  whole 
night.    I  still  (huddcr  at  the  recoUfClion  of  it !   and  nci- 
ther  my  head,  nor  my  heart,  have  »;ver  fully  recovered  the 
iliock  of  it.    I  do  not  exaggerate  v^h.-n  I  tcli  you,  that  io 
the  convulsions  of  my  grief,  I    sweated   blood.     At  last, 
this  terrible  accefs  having  worn  my  spirits,  a  more  horrid 
calm  succeeded.     I  examined  the  depth  of  the  abyfs  where- 
in  I  had  fallen,  and  then  felt  that  cyld  courage  take  pof- 
wfsion  of  me  to  destroy  myself.     Let  me   examine  well, 
said  I  10  myself,  this  my  last  resolution  •,  if  I  suflFer  myself 
to  be  taken  and  put  in  irons,  I  die  dilhonoured,   »|rithout 
resource,  and  without  hope.     It  is  most  certairay  much 
better  a  thousand  times  to  free  myself  from  an  odious  life, 
and  cast  myself  into  the  arms  of  a  God,  who  will  afsured- 
ly  pardon  me   for  not  having   been  able  to  survive  a  dis- 
graceful  misfortune.     My  pistols  were  loaded,  anjl  on  the 
table ;  and  in  looking  at  them  with  a  fixed   eye,  nothing 
appeared  to  me  more  easy  than  to  finiflr    every  thing 
that  moment.   Yes!  but  how  many  scoundrels  would  have 
done   the  same  ?  how   many   »ean  and  worthlcfs  beings 
may  have  had,  like  me,  the  courage  of  despair?  and  what 
will  walh  oflF  the  blood  I  am  goingto  drown  myself  in  ? 
My  opprobrium,  will  it  remain  the  1  fi  upon  my  tomb,  if 
I  (hall have  one  ?  and  my  name,  disgraced  by  the  law,  will  b« 
buritd  with  me.  What  am  1  saying  ^  Wretch !    lam  think- 
ing  on  my  disgrace,  and  what  will  expiate  the  crime  ?  I  am 
anxious  to  escape  from  life  j   but  is  it  not  rather  to  escape 
iVom  myself,  and  to  frustrate  again  those  to  whom  I  owe 
myseU  ?  when  I  fli»U  be  no   more,  who  will  make  them 
amtnds  for  the   robbery  I    have  comrtitted  ?  who   will 
justify  this  abuse  of  confidence  ?  who  will  even  solicit  par- 
<lon  for  the  young  and  thoughtlcfe  prodigal,  for  having  dif- 
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I7t)3.  a  /ejion/rom  a<!'J(r.iiij;  iiy 

lipatcd  a  fortune  which  did  irn  bilung  to  him  ?  Ah  !  let 
tne  die,  if  it  i»  nut  pol'siblc  U)t  mt:  tu  regain  thnt  esteem 
and  honour  which  I  hatj  lo»t  I  Hut  at  my  ugc,  v>lch  la- 
bour and  time,  is  it  utterly  importiblc  for  ine  to  make 
amends  for  the  deeds  ot  my  youtii,  and  tu  have  my  mis- 
fortune forgiven  ?  Then  rcHecting  uu  the  resources  that 
remained  to  me,  I  fancied  I  saw  my  hunuur  appear  from 
behind  the  cloud  which  obscured  it,  if  1  had  courage 
sutHcient  to  bear  up  against  my  present  situation.  I  went 
to  Holland  }  but  before  1  set  out,  I  wrote  to  my  creditors, 
telling  them,  that  in  giving  up  all  I  pofsefsed  tu  them 
my  time  and  labour  would  be  employed  in  their  ser- 
vice, and   I  conjured  them  to  have  some  little  patience. 

'  On  my  arrival  at  Amsterdam,  my  first  care  was  to  in- 
quire, who  among  the  richest  merchants  had  the  fairest 
character,  and  was  roost  re$i>ected.  As  every  one  united 
in  the  opinion  of  Odelman,  I  went  to  his  huuse.  '  Sir, 
(^said  I  to  him,)  a  stranger,  persecuted  by  misfortunes, 
tlies  to  you  for  refuge,  and  comes  to  alk  you  if  he  must 
sink  under  them  }  or  whether,  by  dint  of  labour  and  per- 
severance, he  can  conquer  and  survive  them  f  1  have 
neither  a  protector,  nor  any  security,  to  recommend  me  to 
you.  I  hope  in  time  not  to  have  any  need  of  either.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  beg  of  you  to  disfrse  of  a  young  man,  well 
educated,  tolerably  weli  infur.Tt'..,  and  full  of  willingnefs.' 
'  Odelman,  after  having  heard  and  considered  me  wuli 
attention,  aiked  who  had  directed  me  to  him.  'J  he  pub- 
lic voice,  I  replied.  In  coming  to  this  country,  I  Incjuired 
who  was  esteemed  the  best  and  most  respectable  citizen, 
all  the  world  named  you.  In  my  language,  and  in  my 
countenance,  a  certain  character  of  pride  and  resolution, 
which  misfortune  gives  to  enterprising  minds,  appeared 
to  strike  him.  lie  was  discreet  in  his  questions }  1  was 
sincere  but  reieived  in  my  answers.     At  last,  without  be. 
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traying  my  secret,  I  said  enough  to  difslpate  his  distrust, 
and  he  consented  to  give  me  a  trial  j  but  without  any  ap- 
pointment.   He  soon  perceived  he  had  not  in  his  counting 
house  any  one  so  laborious,  so  acrivc,  or  who  was  more 
desirous  of  gaining  information. 
•'  Olion,  (said  he  to  me,)  for  that  was  the  only  name 
'  I  went  by,  you  keep  your  word  with  mo.    Go  on  j  I  see 
that  you  suit  me;  we  are  made  for  each  other.  Here  is  the  a- 
mount  of  your  first  three  months  earning;  Iforesee,  andhope 
likewise,  that  every  year  it  will  go  on  increasing."     '  Ah! 
Sir,  r,  who  all  my  life  had  never  known  the  value  of  mo- 
ney, with  what  joy  did  I  see  myself  pofsefsor  of  loo  ducats 
that  he  had  given  me  I  with  what  religious  care  did  I  put 
I  by  the  largest  part  of  them !  with  what    eagernefs  did  I 
continue  my  labour  that  h^d.  gained  them  !  and  with  what 
impatience  did  I  look  for  ihe  end  of  the  three  other  pe- 
rird^  that  was  to  add  to  my  riches !  One  of  the  happiest 
days  of  my  lift,  was  that  in  which  I  sent  the  first  hundred 
louisofmy    savings  to  Paris;  and   when    I  received  the 
note    which  they   had    acquitted,  I  kifsed    it   a  hundred 
times;  I  wa(hed  it   with   my    tears,  and  laying   it  upon 
my  heart,  felt  it  like   a  salutary   balsam  applied   to  a 

wound  ! 

•  Three  succefsive  years  I  experienced  the  same  plea- 
sures. It  is  still  greater  today  ;  .  "ausc  by  the  increase  of 
my  salary,  and  some  gains  which  a  little  commerce  has. 
produced,  double  the  amount  cf  my  savings.  If  this  re- 
,  mittar  ye  has  been  a  little  longer  delayed  than  usual,  I  beg  of 
vou,  Sir,  to  inform  my  creditors,  that  the  delay  was  occa- 
sioned  by  the  der-th  of  th.  onlv  trusty  correspondent  I 
had  in  Paris  ;  and  tnai  I'tom  henceforward  you  will  have 
the  goodnefs  to  remit  it  to  them.  Ahs  !  I  have  perhaps 
fifteen  years  more  to  wait  before  I  fliall  be  totally  free  ;  but 
X  am  only  thirty-five  years  old,  and  at  fifty  I  (hall  have 
paid  every  one  J,— the  wovjad  of  my  heart  will  be  healed  j— 
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a  multitude  of  vo5ce*will  raise  themselves  to  testify  my  good' 
faith  ; — and  this  forehead  may  then  (how  itself  in  its  own 
cfauntry  without  a  blufli.  Ah  !  Sir,  what  a  consolation 
it  is  to  me  to  think  that  the  esteem  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens will  return  to  adorn  my  old  age,  and  crown  my 
white  hairs !'  "  Scarce  had  he  fini(hed  speaking,  (said  Wa- 
telet,)  than,  delighted  in  iiLnowing  such  perfect  honesty,  I 
embraced  him  most  cordially,  and  afsured  him  I  did  not  be- 
lieve there  existed  an  honester  man.  This  testimrtny  of  my 
esteem  affected  him  much  j  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  af- 
sured me,  he  (honld  never  forget  ray  affectionate  fa-ewell ; 
adtjing,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  knew  his  heart,  and  that 
his  conscience  told  him  the  same  things  I  had  done." 
To  be  cuncluded  in  our  next. 


,,,.,,,.,,.;,,  A  POLITICAL  SQJJIB. 

Ingleside,  Jan.  7.  1793. 
I  A.  B.  having  again  met  by  myself,  and  taken  the  chair,. 
Resolved  )st,  That  as  a  free  people  can  submit  to  no 
laws,  but  such  as  they  have  agreed  to  viva  voce,  or  by 
the  mouth  of  their  representatives,  the  laws  of  God, 
which  are  enacted  by  x\xtc»unsel  oi  his  own  will,  are  not 
binding  upon  free  men. 

Resolved  idly,  That  many  men,  many  minds,  andconsc/- 
quently  that  a  representative  can  never  be  aljle  to  know  the 
minds  of  all  his  constituents  J  of  course  no  laws,  made  by  a 
representative  afsembly  of  any  sort,  ought  in  any  dase  tO  be 
binding  upon  a  free  people. 

Resolved  ^dJy,  That  as  the  knowledge  of  man  is  pro- 
grefsive,  so  that  what  appeared  to  him  right  and  fit  to  day, 
may,  with  good  reason,  appear  to  him  altogether  incom- 
patible with  his  interests  at  a  future  period  j  therefore 
no  law,  even  if  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  himself,  can 
be  obligatory  upon  him,  if  he  (hall  not  be  convinced  o£ 


sum 
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the  propriety  of  it  at  the  time  it  is  Wfant  to  be  carried  in- 
to execution.  -«f,a  .  ..  ^' 
Resolved  4/i/y.  That  a  judge  has  no  other  rule  for 
deciding  with  eq.iity,  but  by  adhering  to  the  law  which 
is  in  force  at  the  time  he  makes  his  decision,  respecling 
the  case  in  question  }  it  is,  theref  ;,  his  duty  to  explain 
to  the  culprit,  in  all  cases,  before  he  proceeds  to  decision, 
every  law  in  being  at  the  time,  which  can  affect  him,  and 
to  afk  whether  or  not  he  approves  of  such  laws.  If  he 
disapproves  of  any  bw,  it  must  therefore  be  set  aside  ia 
his  case,  otherwise  the  judge  wiU  act  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  natural  rights  of  man. 

Resolved  5/%,  That  since  all  men,  as  nh^y  rame  from 
the  hands  of  the  Creator,  are  equal  j  au  I  as  '  man  has 
an  appetite  for  food  as  keen,  and  a  palat  :ing  it 

as  strong  as  another,  it  is  contrary  to  the  uj-^position  of 
providence,  and  an  inlVingement  of  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  for  any  one  to  have  food  in  plenty,  and  of  delicate 
savour,  while  another  does  not  pofsefs  an  equal  quantity, 
;.nd  of  as  delicate  relllh  ;  that  therefore,  wherever  such  in- 
equality is  found,  the  one  person  has  as  good  a  right  to  it 
RS  the  other,  and  may  of  course  seize  upon  it,  or  at  least 
fcare  it  with  ihe  other,  whenever  he  feels  an  inclination 

so  to  do.  .   - 

Resolved  6thly,  That  the  pofscfsion  of  fine  women  is  a 
source  of  high  enjoyment  to  man,  and  that  it  is  a  great 
infringement  of  his  natural  rights  for  any  one  to  appro- 
priate an  object  of  this  desireable  sort  to  himself  :  thcrr- 
fore  marriage,  which  is  merely  calculated  for  attain"  3 
this  purpose,  is  a  Ihameful  aristocratic  contrivance,  t  r  ■. 
has  been  invented  solely  with  a  view  to  deprive  a  4,-1  -y 
part  of  mankind  of  their  natural  rights,  and  has  been  hi- 
thcrto  tolerated,  merely  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  with  respect  to  their  just  rights.     But  now  that 
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mankind  have  come  to  that  luminous  state  of  knowledge^ 
which  at  present  is  so  happily  beginning  to  pervade 
Europe,  it  ought  to  be  no  longer  tolerated  an>  where. 

Resolved  Tth/y,  That  as  hereditary  property  in  land  is 
another  aristocratic  device,  calculated  solely  to  secure  to  one 
clafs  of  men  the  means  of  enjoyment  of  which  another  is  de- 
prived, and  can  only  tend  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  com- 
mitting injustice  in  certain  families,  it  ought  to  be  entirely 
abolinied  j  and  to  taljt  of  restoring  it  again  ought  to  be  ^ 
declared  treason  against  the  majesty  of  the  people.      Pu-  ' 
niftiment,  instant  death.     To  be  inflicted  by   any   persoil 
who  fliall  hear  such  a  sentiment  exprefsed. 

Resolved  Sibly,  I'hat  that  detestable  system  which  has 
been  so  long  cheriftied  among  mankind  under  the  name 
of  religion,  is  a  contrivance    to  carry  aristocratic  notions 
even  beyond  the  grave,  and  to  cstabliih  a  perpetual  in- 
equality  among  mankind,  that  u  beyond  the  po  wer  of  man 
to  overrule  •,    that  it  is  therefore  the  most  daring  inva. 
sion  of  the  rights  of  man  that  ever  was  attempted  j  and 
ought  to  be  guarded  against  with  the  utmost  care.    AH 
orders  of  priesthood   therefore    Ihould  not   only  be  in- 
stantly  aboliihed  ■,  >ut  it  ought  also  to  be  declared  that 
an  attempt  to  restore  it  is  a  superlative  kind  of  treason 
agwnst  the   natural  rights    of  man ;  and  it  (hould  be  ac- 
counted an  action  highly  meritorious  for  any  person  to 
put   another  to  death  who  ever  had  but  hinted  a  word  in 
its  favour  ;  and   the  public  ought  to  reward  with  a  civic 
crown,  him  who  had  done  so  meritorious  an  action,  which 
he  fliould  be   desired  to  wear  on  all  public  occasions,  as 
an  honourable  mark  of  his  untainted  civism. 

Resolved  gth/y,  That  in  order  to  enable  every  man  to 
execute  the  laws  with  promptitude  and  effect  on  all  occa- 
sions,  it  ought  to  be  dfcreed  that  every  person  (hould 
provide  himself  with  a  poignard,  to  be  worn  by  him  ob 
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^U  occasions  as  a  conspicuous  part  of  his  drefs  j  which, 
like  the  arms  of  our  forefathers  in  feudal  timjs,  ihould  be 
accou«tcd  the  peculiar  distinguiftiing  badge  of  a  free  man  *. 

♦  The  humour  of  thii  paper  is  not  so  striking  as  that  of  the/ri«  part, 
[Bei-,  vol.  xiii.  p.  49.]     And  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  is  not  written 
by  the  sjme  hand.     It  is,  indeed,  so  close  a  copy  of  the  resolves  of  the 
Jicoli.1  club,  and  even  of  the  National  Convention  1«   Paris,  that  it 
more  resembles  a  stiious  than  a  humourous  performance.     But  whether 
it  be   considered   as  serious  or  humourous,   the  tonclusions  here  drawfn 
as  necefsarily  follow  from  tha  premises,  as  those  of  any  proposition  ia 
■Euclid.     For  if  the  hviilatility  rf  the  natural  rightt  of  man  ke  once 
admitted,  it  is   iinpofsible  to  deny,  that,  by  the  fairest  reasoning,  every 
thing  above  state!  muit   follow.     M^ny  worthy  persons  who  heartily  ap- 
prove of  the /«r  proposition,  will  no  doubt  be   (hocked   at  the  conclu- 
ji.ns  here  deduced  from  it.     Just  so   it  has  happened,  that  many  men 
who  sincerely   approved   of  the  first  revolution  in  France,  are  now  a» 
seriously  (hocked  ac  the   transitions   which  have    resulteu   from   it$ 
though  they  wre,  in  like  manner,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  insub- 
ordination to  legal  authorities  which  led  to  it.     The  phrase,   liberty  and 
tquality,  was  at  (irsc  admitted  by  the  well  meaning  part  of  the  communi- 
ty, as  a  very   innocent  one  }   yet  they  soon  perceived   ideas   were  an- 
nexed to  that   phrase   by  the   common   people,  which  are  altogether  in- 
compatible with  the   preservation  of  property,  or  the  existence  of  civil 
society.     The  newspapers  were  then  filled  wUh  abstract  metaphysical 
txplanations  of  the  meaning    which  ought  tt  be  annexed  to   that  pharse, 
and  diiclaiming  the   intention  of  ever  conveying  the  idea  by  it  that  had 
been  annexed  to  it  ;     But  as  it  is  obvious,  that   the  meming  of  a  word 
alMhi  world  over,  is  that   which  it  conveys  to  the  mind  of  those  who 
hear  it  spoken;  and.  as  it   was  plain  from  their  own   explanations  of  it, 
both  here  and  in  France,  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  understood  it  meant 
an  equal  division  of  property,  every   metaphysical   argumenf,   adduced 
to  fliow  that  it  meant  no  such  thing,  was  nonsense,  and  could  have  n« 
•ther    tendency  than  Xo  perplex.      If    then,    suCh  destructive   notions 
may  be 'excited   by  the    use  of  a  single   word,  originally  made   ehoice 
«f  with  a  de3  gn  to  mislead,   how  cautious  ought  we  to  be  against  ad- 
mitting as  unerring  principles  of  conduct,   speculative  propositions,  how- 
ever pi  msible  they   appear  at  fisst  sight,  to    those  who  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  trace  the  remote  ends   which   artful  men  may  at  last  in- 
teBd  to  pbtijn  by  th.eni.  *''^' 
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^v  :       QBSERVATIONS  ON  GRAMMAR,      r    -  ■ 
^fki  '■■'  '     To  the  Editor  of  the  £ee. 

3oME  of  your  readers  thought  themselves  much  ob> 
Hged  to  you  for  your  plan  of  a  dictionary,  and  some 
grammatical  disquisitions  lately  inserted  in  tlie  Bee. 
The  former  article  gave  great  satisfaction  ;  the  only 
cause  of  regret  with  regard  to  it  was,  that  we  could 
not  promise  ourselves  the  pleasure  to  see  the  same 
hand  that  drew  the  plan  finifh  the  work  :  we  would 
gladly  hope,  however,  that  you  will,  from  time  to 
time,  resume  it  as  your  convenience  will  permit. 

The  gramnwitical  disquisuions,  though  not  equally 
agreeable,  appeared  well  founded.  The  proper  clafsili. 
cation  of  the  words  of  any  language  is,  perhaps,  far  from 
being  complete.  He  who  compiles  a  dictionary  has 
occasion  indeed  to  observe  each  individual  word,  as 
it  pafses  before  him  in  that  ^ran^  r^vtVw,  to  use  ; 
military  phrase  ;  but,  on  a  field  day,  they  are  not  at 
their  usual  eruployment;  they  are  obliged  to  appear  in 
their  ranks,  (except  they  have  had  the  good  fortune 
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to  absent  themselves  unperceived)  without  regard 
to  (Heir  kindred,  their  affections,  or  antipathies, 
and  the  several  duties  of  social  life.  Many  of  their 
qualities,  whether  good  or  bad,  escape  the  eye  of  the 
commander  in  cTiief,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  infe- 
rior and  subaltern  officers.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
foreigners,  who  speak  a  different  language,  and  who, 
for  want  of  the  uniform,  disfigure  the  ranks  j  only 
we  cannot  h«lp  observing,  that  though  they  no  doubt 
swell  the  muster  roll,  they  frequently  prevent  na- 
tives, equally  fit  for  the  service,  from  appearing  i« 
their  proper  places. 

But  to  drop  the  metaphor  ;  language  is  intended, 
«nd  ought  to  be  considered,  as  the  mean*  of  commu- 
nicating or  exciting  ideas.     These  purposes  may  be 
effected  by  sounds  <fr  by  signs.  Both  tbje.e  are  origi- 
nally arbitrary.  They  become  filed  and  permanent  by 
the  tacit  mutual  consent  of  those  who  use  them.    In 
different  communities,  beside  those  ideas   common  to 
the  species,  there  are  some  peculiar  to  each  :  there 
are  also  relations  necefsary  to  be  attended  to,  and  an- 
nounced.    To  convey  an  intimation  of  either  kind, 
different  methods  have  been  invented,  and  prastised, 
with  different  degrees  of  ingenuity,   in  different  lan- 
guages.    With    regard   to   the   clafsification  of  the 
sounds,  or  signs  of  sounds,  representing  those,   to 
resume  the  metaphor,  officers,  accustomed  to  Qreciaa 
tactics,   think  of  nothing  but   a  decimal   arrange- 
ment,  while  those  fond  of  the  Roman  discipline, 
^ifli  to  rank  every  military  force  in  manipuli,  or  tur- 
mx,  cohorts,  and  legions  ;  and,  if  the  Britilh  might 
claim  the  next  place,  we  fliould  hear   of  companies. 
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regiments,  brigades,  and  batallion*  only.  But,  as  the 
means  employed  in  different  languages  vary,  it  would 
be  ab'  d  to  force  alV  the  constituent  parts  of  one, 
into  the  particular  form  that  another  had  been 
foand  naturally  to  afsume.  The  words  of  one  lan- 
guage might  be  properly  arranged  under  four  claf-. 
ses  ;  those  of  another  under  eight ;  those  of  a  third 
Dndcr  ten  or  more.  Every  one,  acquainted  with  dif- 
ferent languages,  knows  that  there  are  certain  efsen- 
tial  constituent  particulars  in  which  they  all  agree  ; 
Imt  that,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  certain  peculia- 
rities respectively  belonging  to  each,  even  ia  those 
things  in  which  they  agree. 

Instead  then  of  cutting  and  qarving,  twisting  aRd 
bending,  tha  parts  of  «ne  language  to  fit  them  to  the 
size,  form,  and  structure  of  another,  it  were  better 
surely  to  study,  philosophically,  the  genius  of  each  ; 
and  to  arranga  and  unfold  its  parts  in  that  form  and 
order  which  they  most  naturally  afsume.  One  talks 
df  itamet,  attribtttivett  mi  conmctives  ;  another  of 
rtouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  prepositions,  co». 
junctions  and  interjections ;  a  third  will  have  these 
last  with  article  at  their  head  ;  and  participle  fol- 
lowing the  verb.  Some  wifli  the  claCses  few,  t«. 
thakethe  matter  simple  and  easy;  others  wifli  to 
have  such  a  number,  that  each  word  may  readily 
find  a  place.  Each  party  have  their  followers ;  these 
^gain  squabble  about  their  definitions. 
'  Suppose,  then,  that  one  were  to  study  th  i  genimt 
of  a  language,  the  Englilh  for  instance,  k.id  to  col- 
4ect  a  system  of  rules,  plain,  simple,   and  eaay  Xfi 
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be  undentood  ;  might  not  one,  for  hii  iwn  private^ 
use,  draw  up  a  few  titles  thus,  article^  name,   substi- 
tute, quality,  number,  existence,  adjunct,  relation,  con-- 
junction,  interjection  f  These  to    be  clearly  defined, . 
and   their  number  to  be  increased  or  diminiflted   af»  ' 
fhould  be  found  necefsary.  f 

1st,  There  would  be  no  necefsity  for  any  defini-s 
tion  with  respect  to  the  articles  a  and  tbe ;  but  it 
would  require  sonae  pains  and  ability  to  ascertain 
their  use. 

adljf.  Nor  would  any  definition  be  necefsary  ter* 
make  even  a  child  understand  what  is-  meant  by  the 
name  of  a  thing.  To  the  philosopher  who  would  not 
be  satisfied  that  the  thing  were  understood,  unlefs 
it  were  explained,  we  might  say,  that  a  name  is  * 
sound  or  sign,  that  serves  to  convey  or  excite  in  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader,  the  idea  of  the 
being,  animate,  inanimate,  or  ideal,  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  represent. 

Rf any  particulars  with  regard  to  names  ceme  next 
to  be  explained.  Cases  being  exploded,  which,  but 
for  the  learned  languages,  as  they  are  called,  had  ne- 
ver been  heard  of  in  Engliih,  attention  fhould  be 
paid  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  affected  by  va- 
rious relations,  and  that  peculiarity  which  you  have 
been  at  so  much  pains  to  develope  ;  that  when  two 
names  stand  together,  the  former  is  gentrally  defi- 
nitive of  the  latter,  so  as  to  mark  its  progenitor,  pof- 
sefsor,  state,  use,  ^e.  as  the  king's  son,  the  king's 
palace,  a  tea  table,  a  pen  knife,  and  others  almost 
without  number.  DEriNiTiVES  ought  to  form  a  clafa 
by  themselves.     They  are  of  two  kinds,  the  former 
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acting  in  a  double  capacity  ;  at  one  time  as  names, 
at  another,  as  definitives;  the  latter  serving  no  other 
purpose  than  to  mark  definitively  the  word  with 
which  it  is  joined.  The  articles  would  be  in- 
cluded'in  this  clafs,  and  instead  of  article  as  a  title, 
we  ihould  find  dejinitive  the  title  of  the  clafs,  which 
fbould  rank  next  after  names,  though  the  individu- 
als that  form  this  clafs,  claim  precedence  in  the 
structure  of  a  sentence. 

^dly.  The  substitute  for  a  name,  commonly  cal- 
led a  PROVOUK,  from  the  relation  it  bears  to  its  prin- 
cipal, ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  it,  and  might 
very  justly  be  called  the  relative  term.  Many  words 
commonly  supposed  to  belong  to  this  clafs,  would 
come  to  be  ranged  as  definitives.  In  the  following' 
example  most  of  them  might  do  douUe  duty  ;  as, 
/  Simon  Slow. 

^thly.  The  word  intended  to  exprefs  the  quality  of 
the  object  with  which  it  is  joined,  though  it  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  huddled  into  the  same  clafs 
with  that  of  names,  can  scarce,  one  would  think,  be 
mistaken  even  by  the  most  inattentive.  How  this 
word  came  to  be  varied  or  accompanied  with  others, 
so  as  to  mark  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
quality,  would  come  next  to  be  considered. 

Stbly,  How  number  could  have  been  confounded 
with  quality,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  of  iniquity 
in  the  science  of  grammar,  which  I  (hall  not  attempt 
to  explain,  unlefs  it  was  merely  from  the  form  of 
its  inflexion  in  the  learned  languages. 

This  clafs  might  be  examined  and  explained,  next 
to  the  articles  or  definitives.  When  we  proceed  with- 
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out  It  to  flames,  we  can  only  mark  individuals  ;  by 
the  help  of  numbers  we  stretch  away  from  definite, 
to  numbers  indefinite,  or  unlimited  plurality. 

6tbly  The  next  clafe  here  denominated  existence, 
has  hitherto  defied  the  powers,  and  disdained  the 
restraint  of  defi    .ion.  Very  little  ingenuity  would  be 
requisite  to  expose  the  futility  of  the  most  approved.- 
"  to  be,  to  J.,  or  to  mfer".  But  to  unfold  the  simpli- 
city, the  copiousnefs,  and  variety  of  this  most  efsen- 
tial  term,  which  always  denotes  existence,  and  often 
implies  the  state,  action,  or  affection  of  its  person  : 
this  term  without  which  a  complete  lentence  cannot 
exist,  to  unfold  its  ««/»«.  and  ^certain  its  extent  ;— 
vrould  r«qnire  a  patience,  perseverance,  and  a  degree 
Tf  discernment,  vastly  superior  to  what  we  can  ever 
tepect  from  mere  dabblers  in  tins  profound  science. 
These  can  mark  its  relation  to  person  and  number; 
Vut  what  is  properly  meant  by  Unse  and  votte,  is 

"^Vbl^'Z'^l^^^  of  ABJUKCTS.  briefly  marking  ^.. 
Jeumodes, times iSc.  These  are  joined  with  quahty. 
!x      nces,  Ind  adjuncts.      They  are  only  abrev.ati- 
"introduced  for  the  sake  of  dispatch,  and  ma^  be 
resolved  each  into  a  word  markmg  relattoB.  and  a 

"s .i/v  A  word  marking  kelatioM.  This  clafs  of 
J;d?;aVbeen  happily  illustrated  by  Mr  Bauz^ 
This  Grammaire  Generate,  "  Three  has  to  s.x  the 
.ame  relation,  (says  he,)  that  five  ha,  to  ten,  s.xteea 
to  thirty.two,  twenty-five  to  fifty.  Of  these  he  ex 
ponent  term  is  xwo,  which  remains  the  same,  though 
the  antecedent  and  subsequent  numbers  m  each  ex- 
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ample  be  difTerent.  Examples  ;  The  hand  0/  God, 
[The  anger  of  the  prince  ;  The  desires  0/  the  soul. 
And  in  the  same  manner ;  Contrary  to  peace  ;  Use- 
.ful'/0tbe  nation;  Agreeable  to  ny  father.  And 
■again ;  To  think,  with  precision ;  To  speak  with 
■truth  ;  To  write  vtitb  propriety." 

^tbiy^  and  iQtbly,  The  coNjuNCTTOKand  interjec- 
TIOK  would  occasion  much  lefs  '.rouble,  than  many 
of  the  foregoing  clafses  ;  though  the  former  of  these 
.would  merit  a  good  deal  of  attention,  as  the  connec- 
ting link  of  the. chain  of  argument,  and  ofnarration  ; 
or  as  .the  repellent  power  that  separates,  and  keeps 
asunder,  things  to  be  disjoined.  Conjunctive  and  dis- 
junctive words  ought  nqt  to  be  overlooked*  of  su- 
perficially considered. 

Such  is  a  kind  of  outline  cf  the  ^r/<  part  of 
grammar.  I  pretend  not  to  say  it  would  be  found 
complete  ;  but  something  like  this  I  would  judge 
necefsary  to  have  prefixed  to  what  is  commonly  cal- 
led a  dictionary,  a  work  which  -I  woald  wifh  to 
see  finifbed  with  ability,  on  your  plap.  I  (bould 
reckon  it  the  second  part  of  a  complete  grammar 
of  the  language.  As  a  third  and  finiOiing  part  I 
would  gladly  see  subjoined,  a  clear  view  of  con- 
struction and  arrangement, 

.  Th.us, the  first  part  (bould  contain  the  clafsificati- 
•n  of  words,  and  tlieir.afiections,  or  the  variations 
to  which  they  are  subjected. 

The  second,  an  explanation  of  the  primary  and 
;i^gurative  meaning  of  each  word,  and  the  discrimi- 
nation necefsary  to  distinguifli  it  from  any  other^ 
that  might  be  reckoned  nearly  synonyqious  to  {%. 
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The  third  (hould  treat  of  the  structure  of  out 
language,  tni  its  arrangement,  M  adapted  to  vrtxj 
different  stile  of  composition. 

To  fix  its  vocal  sounds  and  articulations,  accents, 
^3c.  the  modern  plan  of  a  key,  and  numerical  charac- 
ters placed  over  ekch  syllable,  might  be  of  conisde- 
rable  advantage  towards  producing  uniformity  i«  its 
use,  provided  there  were  any  sueh  work,  pofsefsing 
an  authority  superior  to  custom.  Such  a  work, 
however  much  it  merits  the  attention  of  the  public, 
is  rather  to-be  wiihed  than  expected. 

Mica. 


ANECDOTE. 
A  RussiAV,  after  having  pafsed  the  night  in  the 
tent  of  an  Ostiack,  lost  next  morning-  about  a  league 
from  thence,  a  purse  containing  w  hao  an  hun- 
dred |  rubles.  The  son  of  the  O:  going  some 
days  afterwards  to  the  chase,  found  the  purse,  exa- 
mined  it,  but  did  not  bring  it  with  him.  On  coming 
home  he  told  his  father  what  he  had  seen  ;  his  fa- 
ther sent  him  immediately  to  the  place,  and  desired 
him  to  cover  it  with  some  branches  of  treeik,  in  order 
to  hide  it  from  the  view  of  others.  More  than  three 
months  afterwards,  the  Rufsian  returned  from  his 
journey,  and  coming  to  lodge  with  the  same 
Ostiack,  told  him  of  the  lofs  of  his  purse.  Set 
yourself  at  ease  on  that  head,  said  the  Ostiack ;  I 
will  send  my  son  to  Ihow  you  the  place  where  it  is  4 
you  have  only  to  go  and  take  it.  In  eflFcct,  the 
Rufsian  found  it  in  the  same  place  where  it  had 
been  dropped,  precisely  in  the  state  he  bad  left  it. 
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Claft  tivtlftb. 

OPAL  and  CAT's  EYE. 

The  PiiAAROS  of  the  Greeks 

HAtDIElt  10  {  Sriciric  OiAviTT  from  1,7  to  1,1. 

Varittiet, 
The  Sangekok  of  the  Indians,  and  Nonnius  of  the 
ancients,  is  of  an  olive  colour,  reflecting  ruby  colour-^ 
ed  rays ;  the  Iris  Opal  of  a  glafsy  white,  reflec- 
ting greenifli,  yellow,  purple,  and  bluiih  rays;  Mil- 
-  KT  OPAt,  pale  flame  coloured  rajs ;  Cat's  Eyr, 
redifli  colour,  almost  transparent ;  Avanturinc 
Cat's  Ete,  contains  little  plates  of  a  metallic  splen- 
dor }  Dark  Greek,  purple  and  green  ra/s;  Olive, 
greenifli  yellow  rays;  White,  bin  rays;  BLAClt!^ 
white  rays ;  Blue,  white  rajs  ;  Violet,  white  rays-^  ' 
Yellow,  white  rays;  Girasol,  weak  blui(h  rays 
wikh  an  orange  yellow  ;  Fish's  Eye  diflfers  from  the 
cat's  eye  in  its  colour,  which  is  bluiih. 

AMalysit. 

Oii»NT.*l  Or4L,  SpOr  1,9}  Arg  4  }  Sil  47;  C4I  a;  Ir9  {MagjS. 
Cat'iEyi  from  EUbenttock,  Sp  Cr  1,7  CO  1,1  i  Atgi^;  8.184*- 
OccuLvi  MvMDi,  SpGr  1,0. 

Form. 
The  form  of  the  opal  is  that  of  a  pebble,  like 
the  agate,  with  which  the  authors  in  general  have 
clafsed  it,  from  a  supposed  resemblance,  which  I  flnl 
no  sort  of  proof  of.  On  the  contrary,  Bergman's 
analysis  points  it  out  to  be  of  a  very  different  nature 

•  Bergman.  ' 
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from  the  genus  of  flints,  of  which  the  agate  is  a  sp«* 
cies  }  magnesia  constituting  a  large  part  of  its  compo- 
sition, and  not  entering  at  all  into  that  of  the  agate,  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  the  analjsis  of  the  parent  spe- 
cies or  flint,  there  being  none  yet  publiflied  of  agate. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  opal  is  likewise  extreme- 
ly different  from  that  of -the  agate.  These  reasons 
appeared  to  me  sufficient  for  taking  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  valuable  gems  from  the  second  order, 
where  it  had  been  placed,  and  putting  it  into  the 
first,  which  appears  ite  proper  station,  tiii  better  ar- 
guments can  be  urged  for  disgracing  it.  The  olive 
coloured  opal,  the  sangenon  of  India,  and  Nonnius 
of  the  ancients  and  tnodeni  Europeans,  from  theRo,. 
jna«  senator  Nonniuij  pofsefsor  of  the  famous  opal  of 
Rome,  worth  iO,ooo  sesterces,  whoprefe:rred!b8ni(l»- 
xnent  to  parting  with  it  to  Anthony  ;  ata  opal  answe*- 
ring  exactly  to  Pliny's  descrijption  of  the  Nonnius  wa» 
discovered  about  thirty  or  thirty^five  years  ago  in  the 
ruins  of  Alexandria,  and  purchased  for  a  trifle  by  the: 
French  consul  Lironcourt^  from  his  draguman  Ro<> 
boly.  The  duke  de  Nivernoisj  when  ambafsador  in 
London  in  1763,  was  in  poise£sion  of  the  very  stone. 
The  next  in  esteem  and  value  is  the  Iris  opal,  of  a 
glafsy  white  colour,  but  when  looked  through  appears 
of  a  flame  colour,  as  the  Nonnius  does  of  a  ruby. 
Walleriu»  thinks  the  Iris  i*  meant  by  Pliny,  instead 
of  the  former  for  the  Nonnius.  It  reflects  green, 
yellow,  purple,  and  bluifli  rays,  whilst  the  first  re- 
flects ruby  coloured.  The  milky  coloured  opal 
throws  out  pale  red  rays.  Tlie  bluiih  coloured  opal 
is  the  most  commba  and  least  valued  of  any.  The 
girasol  exhibirs  in  its  internal  part  a  luminou"  point, 
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t»n4  reflects  the  rays  of  light  in  whatever  position  it 
may  be  turned,  when  it  is  cut  into  a  gicibe  or  hemip 
sphere. 

Structure]  Properties^  Sec, 
Gems  and  chrystals  are  of  a  laminar  or  foliated 
texture,  or  composed  of  thin  transparent  plates,  laid 
regularly  one  upon  another,  and  adhering  strongly  j 
but  whea  it  so  happens  that  tliese  little  plates  or  la- 
mina, instead  of  lying  in  the  regular  mann«r  des- 
cribed above,  iviiich  constitutes  the  common  lami- 
nar texture,  are  of  a  broken  texture,  like  the  opal, 
in  clusters,  differently  inclined  to  one  another, 
they  then  reflect  various  colours  according  to  the 
angle  you  view  them  in.  The  opal  is  semitrans- 
parent,  although  it  appears  opaque  by  reflection. 
It  is  affected  by  fire  like  flints,  and  melts  with  borax 
with  diflSculty.  The  oriental  are  said  toj  be  very 
hard,  but  the  occidental' is  only  trn  in  this  table. 

•"  '      '     '     "*     THE  CAT'S  EYE. 

This  is  a  variety  of  feldt-spath,  found  in  a  pebble 
form,  like  the  opal  ;  and  I  have  given  it  a  place  in 
the  first  order  of  gems,  merely  because  it  is  esteemed 
and  worn  as  such, — some  of  the  specimens  which  I 
have  seen  being  of  an  extraofdinary  price  ;  such  a? 
one  belonging  to  the  late  prince  Potemkin,  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  orbit  of  a  Gentoo  idol,  of 
which  it  made  one  of  the  eyes, 'by  the  famous  Nadir 
Shah,  and  disappeared,  with  many  other  gems,  from 
his  tent,  when  that  conqueror  was  afsafsinated.  Th« 
other  eye  has  never  been  heard  of  as  yet  •  probably 
it  may  have  found  its  way  back  to  India.  The  ba- 
lou  Tuvbe,  ambassador  at  the  court  -  f  St  Peterlburg 
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from  his  Sardinuiu.  majesty,  has  a.  inost  uncommon 
variety  of  great  value,  of  a  dark  green  or  bottle  co- 
lour, reflecting  purple  rays,  concentrated  in  a  round 
spot,  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  sarronnded  with 
a  light  green  circle.  The  author  of  this  table  had 
an  olive  coloured  cat's  eye  in  his  pofsefsion,  lefs 
than  any  of  the  two  mentioned  above,  and  much  in- 
ferior in  evety  respect,  for  which  a  jeweller  paid 
him  600  rubles  to  set  in  a  ring.  The  good  cat's  eye 
is  in  general  uf  an  olive  colour,  and  throws  out 
bright  greenifli  yellow  rays,  like  the  real  eye  of 
that  animal  ;  of  this  kind  was  that  of  prince  Potem- 
kin,  an4^  the  one  disposed  of  by  the  author.  The 
Fish's  eye  only  differs  from  the  cat's  eye  in  being  cf 
a  bluiih  colour. 

Structure^  Properties^  &c. 

The  texture  of  the  cat's  eye  is  laminar,  with  the 
edges  of  the  plates  visible  to  the  eye,  a  particular 
construction,  which  produces  what  the  French  call 
lies  pierres  chatoyantes,  or  stones  that  change  colour 
according  to  the  position  you  view  them  in,  like 
certain  well  known  silks.  Several  varieties  of  feldt- 
spath  pofsefs  this  property  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  produce  a  number  of  curious  and  beautiful 
stones  described  In  the  next  order.  It  is  rather  sur- 
prising chat  soine  celebrated  mineralogists  clafs  the 
cat's  eye  with  the  agate,  under  the  name  of  the  Fseude 
opal. 

Where  found. 

Thp  sangenon  or  Nonnius  opal,  is  found  in  the 
East  Indies  ;  the  Iris,  in  Ceylon ;  the  milky  o- 
pal,  at  Eiibenslock  and   Freyberg  ;     the  bluifli  or 
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most  common  and  leabt  esteemed,  in  Hungary,  Sile. 
sia,  Saxony,  iSc, ;  the  olive  and  bottle  coloured 
cat's  eye,  in  Ceylon  ;  the  inferior  in  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Mr  Born  mentions  what  he  calls 
an  avanturine  cat's  eye,  of  s  fleQi  colour  and  fiin- 
sparent,  pofseTsing  the  curious  structure  of  the 
avanturine^  viz.  composed  of  little  plates  like  scales, 
with  a  metallic  splendour,  which  reflect  the  rays  of 
light  like  the  opal.  This  stone  I  suspect  to  be  that 
which  has  led  authors  to  clafs  the  avanturiae 
with  the  opal,  although  it  is  in  fact  a  fine  opaque 
quartz,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  the  second  order; 
Rufsia  produces  the  opal  at-  the  rivulet,  Katscha, 
near  the  city  of  Krasnajark,  in  the  Altai  moun- 
tains in  Siberia.  The  cat's  eye  is  found  in  mount 
Caucasus.  Although  the  occulus  mundi  is  not  in- 
tended by  the  author  of  this  table  to  he  introduced 
into  the  first  order  of  gems,  though  highly  curi- 
ous,  and  of  course  is  not  named,  still  there  is  no 
place  so  proper  to  mciiition  it  as  the  article  of  the 
opal,  with  which  it  has  so  intimate  a  connection,, 
from  its  being  generally  found  in  beds  ov'  r  it  ;  and' 
from  being  regarded  by  some  u'.turnlibti,  as  the 
same  stone  in  a  state  of  decompos'  1  by  the  action 
of  the  air.  It  has  the  curicus  ^i  city  of  beco- 
ming transparent  when  kept  in  water  a  few  hours, 
although  naturally  opaque,  and  of  a  whitil;  own 
colour.  This  phenomenon  proceeds  from  its  abso-  '•- 
ing  water,  in  the  proportion  of  three  grains  to  thir-.^ 
ty-five  of  stone,  when  fully  saturated.  When  it  '\%>i^,. 
saturated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  instead  of  water,  it  pre-  , 
serves  its  transparency  for  a  length  of  time,  by  the 
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acids  attracting  the  humidity    of  the   atmosphere. 

Kufsia  pofsefses  this  stone  likewise,    in  the  Altai 

mountains  where  the  opals  are  found. 

How  Valued.  '* 

No  method  of  estimating  the  opal  or  cat's  eye, 

is  given  by  authors  that   we  know  of.     But  those 

of  uncommon  beauty  and  size,   are  sold  for  Very 

large  sums. 

The  only  large  fine  cat's  eye  we  find  taken  notice 
of  by  writers  or  mineralogists,  is  one  of  an  inch 
diameter,  belonging  to  the  great  duke  of  Tuscany, 
late  Leopold  n.  emperor  of  Germany.  It  is  of 
the  oriental  kind.  The  eye  of  the  Gentoo  idol, 
taken  by  Nadir  Shah,  as  said  in  the  text,  was  ot 
fered  to  prince  Potemkin  for  5000  ducats,  but 
purchased  for  1000.  The  dark  green  cat's  eye  of 
baron  Turbe  is  esteemed  at  as  much.  Fine  speci- 
mens of  the  hydrophanes  or  occuJus  mundi,  are  worth 
from  50  to  103  rubles. 


Clafs  thirteenth. 
V      =rr      TURQUOISE. 
Varieties, 
Oriental  are  blue  of  different  (hades  ;   but  those 
found  in  lower  Languedoc  are  of  whitifli  grey,  or 
yellowifh  colour,    when  first  dug  up,  and  turn  blue 
on  being  slowly  heated. 

Analysit. 
Both  the  oriental   and  occidental  turquoise,  are 
composed  of  iTory  and  blue  calx  of  copper. 
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Form, 
The  form  is  generally  that  of  animal  teeth,  al- 
though sometimes  of  other  bones,  and  it  is  in  fact 
what  it  appears,  viz.  petrified  ivory,  completely  pe- 
netrated with  the  blue  calk  of  copper  ;  and  the  best 
sort  are  agatiied^  or  converted  iato  a  stone  of  the 
■silicious  genus,  without  ihowing,  on  the  application 
of  acids,  »ny  marks  of  its  original  calcareous  nature, 
ar  the  author  has  found  on  trial.  There  is  a  spe- 
cies of  the  turquoise,  dug  up  in  lower  Languedoe 
iu  France,  in  the  form  of  animal  teeth,  and  rarely 
other  bones.  It  is,  when  frefli  from  the  earthy  of  a 
whitifli,  a  grey,  or  ydlowiih  colour;  -but  it  ac-> 
quires  the  ^lue  colour  of  the  turquoise  on  being 
dowly  heated,  and  retains  it  ever  afterwards. 

Structure,  Prtpertiesi,  8cc. 
k  Laminar  like  ivory.  Qpaque^  and  hard  enoagh 
to  take  a  high  poliih.  It  loaet  it«  colour  in  the  fire» 
tmd  even  when  overheated^  The  French  turquoise 
is  soluble  in  the  nitrous  arid,  which  points  out  » 
diffetence  between  it  and  the  eriental,  that  no 
SK;id  can  act  upon;  so  that  probably  the  first  is  a  pe- 
tvefaction  of  the  calcareous  kind,  whilst  the  second 
is  of  the  silicious. 

Where  found. 
They  ate  found  in  Turky,  from  which  country  it 
takes  its  name,  and'in  Persia.  These  two  go  by  the 
name  of  oriental.  The  occidental,  in  France,  as 
mentioned  above.  Rufsia  can  as  yet  boast  of  no 
fofsil  ivory  impregnated  with  copper  ;  but  nothing 
is  so  probable  that  it  will  be  found  in  time  ;  as  Si- 
beria furniihes  such  abundance  in  a  calcareous  pe- 
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trefied  state,  at  the  same  time  that  copper  is  so 
common  in  the  state  of  both  blue  and  green  calx ;  so 
that  I  suppose  it  Tery  pofsible  the  Languedoc  cal-: 
carcous  turquoise,  at  least,  may  be  a  native  of  Sibe- 
ria which  'has  given  such  abundant  matter  for  the 
speculation  of  philosophers,  from  its  enormous 
beds  of  fofsil  ivory. 

Largest. 
Prince  Potenikin,  a  great  lover  of  gems,  had  one 
or  two  very  fine  of  this  kind,  more  distinguiflied  for 
colour  and  poliihed  lustre  than  size ;  but  his  excel- 
lency baron  de  Tiirbc,  another  amateur,  ("the  proprie- 
tor of  the  valuable  dark  green  cat's  eye  mentioned 
above,)  pofsefses  a  fine  turquoise,  about  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  fliilling,  of  an  oblong  form,— a  large  size 
for  an  oriental  gem  of  this  species. 

The  reasons  which  induced  me  to  place  the  tur- 
quoise here,  although  belonging  to  another  order  of 
mineral  bodies,  are  given  in  the  explanation  publifhed 
with  the  table,  as  also  those  for  giving  the  same 
rank  to  the  pearl,  against  which  there  are  the  same 

species  of  objection. 

How  valued.       -iji?  ;•*  4^!< 
The  value  of  the  oriental  turquoise  is  very  great, 
especially  in  Turky,  and  Persia.     Those  mcntionel 
above  cost  from  500  to  a  1000  rubles. 
7b  he  continued' 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATE.     . 

1  HE  frith  of  Forth  is  a  beautiful  arm  of  the  sea, 
which  from  Berwick  runs  backwards  within  land 
to  Stirling,  a  distance  of  nearly  eighty  miles.  This 
distance  was  rapidly  measured  by  Edward  ir.  of 
England,  in  the  year  1313,  who,  after  tlie  battle  of 
Banockburn,  which  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stirling,  fled  with  precipitation  towards  England; 
but  he  was  so  closely  pursued  by  the  gallant  Doug- 
lafs,  that  he  was  constrained  to  throw  liimself  into 
the  castle  of  Dunbar,  within  twenty  miles  of  Ber- 
Avick,  from  whence  he  stole  off  in  a  fiftiing  boat  by 
night  to  Berwick,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifli, 
which  he  reached  in  safety.  , 

The  fiith  of  Forth  is  bounded  on  each  side  with 
a  fertile  country,  thickly  strewsd  with  towns,  and 
diversified  with  gentle  swells,  and  grotesque  moun- 
tains, rising  up  in  various  forms  in  the  back  ground, 
•which  offer  a  great  variety  of  picturesque  landscapes. 
In  the  frith  are  also  many  isles,  which  serve  to  give 
a  beautiful  and  rich  variety  to  the  prospects,  that 
is  seldom  to  be  met  with.  At  its  entrance,  on 
the  one  hand,  stands  the  Bafs,  an  isolated  rock  of 
great  height,  perforated  throughout  its  whole  extent ; 
on  the  top  of  which  once  stood  ti  fortrefi,  fcrnierly 
deemed  impregnable  :  and  on  the  other  side  lies  the 
May,  a  low  and  fertile  isle,  on  which  is  placed  a 
liglit-house,  to  point  out  the  opening  into  the  frith  in 
the  night  time;  an  object  highly  delightful  to  the 
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bewildered  mariner  in  storms  ;  for  here  he  is   sure 
of  finding  a  safe  asylum  in  the  most    tempestuous 
times.     Farther   up,  a  little   below   L:ith,  is    Inch 
Keith,  which,  together  with   a  ledge  of  rocks  that 
stretch  from  the  southern  extremity  to  the  iliore,  of- 
fers a  screen  from  the  eastern  winds,  and  so  effec- 
tually breaks  the  waves,  as  to  form  above  it  a  capa- 
cious road- stead,  where  fliips  of  any  burden    may- 
ride  in  perfect  safety.     This  is  called  Leith  roads ; 
a  beautiful  bason,  which  when  seen  from  the  high 
ground  about  Edinburgh,  offers  one  of  the  richest 
prospects  that  a  commercial  nation  can  enjoy.     In 
the  year  1781,  there  were  seen  moored   at  once  in 
this  road  above  600  fliips,  many  of  them  vefsels  of 
great    burden.      This    great    and  uncommon  con- 
course of  vefsels  was  occasioned  by  the  continuance 
of  an  easterly  wind  for  many  wefks,  during  whicli 
time  three  large  convoys,  one  from  the  West  Indies, 
which  had  come  by  the  northern  pafsage ;  one  from 
the  Baltic ;  and  another  to  it  from  all  the  parts  of  Bri- 
tain, were  forced  to  seek  for  Ihclter  here,  till  the  wind 
became  fair  to  permit  them  to  pursue  their  respective 
courses.      When    these   vefsels  weighed,  and  hois- 
ted sail,  and  were  forced  by  a  change  of  wind  to  veer 
about  and  moor  again,  it  exhibited  a  magnificent  view 
of  moving  scenery,  which  was  seen  so  perfectly  from 
above,  turning  in  this  capacious  bason,    surrounded 
with  fertile  fields,  and  near  anddistant  hills,  scattered 
with  immense  profusion,  as  exhibited  a  scene  so  rich 
and  so  sublime  as   seldom  can  occur  in   any  part  of 
the  world  ;  and  which  is  still  spoken  of  with  rapture 
,  hv  thousands  who  then  beheld  it. 
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Thousands  too  who  were  then  in  that  fleet,  and  ne- 
ver had,  or  ever  will  liav«,  another  opiwrtunity  of 
risiting  Scotland,  fhould  the  print  that  accompanies 
this  number  ever  fall  in  tlieir  way,  will  readily  re- 
cognise the  justnefs  of  the  picture.  For  if  they 
make  allowance  for  the  extension  of  the  new  town 
of  Edinburgh,  they  will  perceive  that  every  object 
is  delineated  with  the  tnjst  scrupulous  fidelity.  The 
view  is  taken  from  the  very  point  where  the  center 
of  the  fleet  was  moored.  ,  ur   *. 

The  attentive  reader  who  compares  this  view 
with  the  description  given  of  the  situation  of  the 
ground  about  Edinburgh,  (Bee  vol.  ii.  p.  242^  will 
also  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  justnefj 
of  the  remarks  there  made.  The  scenery  here 
delineated  i«  viewed  from  the  north  ;  and  the  hills, 
viz.frst  Arthur's  seat;  second  Salisbury  craigs  ; 
third  the  Calton  hill,  with  the  observatory,  and 
©ptician's  house  upon  it  ;  and  fourth  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh  ;  all  slope  gradually  from  the  base,  by 
an  easy  ascent  from  the  eastward,  and  terminate 
abruptly  on  the  west.  To  give  a  more  perfect  idea 
of  these  hills,  let  th«  reader  be  informed,  that  Ar- 
thur's seat  and  Salilbury  craigs,  are  but  one  hlU  at 
their  base,  though  it  be  divided  at  the  top.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  vale,  in  most  places  swampy  ; 
on  the  south  side  that  valley  sinks  at  one  place,  so 
as  to  form  a  lake  of  considerable  extent,  called  Dud- 
dingston  loch  ;  on  the  north,  directly  at  the  bottom 
of  Salisbury  craig,  stands  the  abbey  of.Holyrood- 
house,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  vales  that  can  be 
found  in  Britain,  called  St  Ann's  yards.   This  is  here 
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totally  concealed  from  view  by  the  tail  of  the  Caltotn 
hill,  v¥hich  rises  gradually  up  to  the  north  of  it, 
and  terminates  abruptly  to  the  westward  ;  first  at  its 
highe3t  top  near  the  observatory  ;  and  second  by  a 
lower,  but  more  abrupt  precipice,  here  hid  from  view, 
by  the  houses  newly  built  on  the  ridge  on  which  the  j 
new  town  stands,  which  liere  attains  its  greatest 
height. 

From  the  abbey   of  Holyroodhouse,  the  ground 
rises  gradually,  a  continued  ascent,  till  having  pafsedr!  ' 
the  Calton  hill,  the  houses  oftheold  town  begin  to  be 
seen,  above  tho^  on  the  lower  hill  to  tl»e  north  of  it; 
the  castle  being  seen  perched  on  a    rock  that  tcrmi-* 
nates  abruptly  to  the  westward.     In  the  back  ground 
is  seen  a  dittant  view  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Pcntland  hills,  terminating  in    a"  blufT  point  to    the 
eastward,  very   different   in    its   configuration  fronv 
the  hills  of  Edinburgh.     The  Pentland  hills  form  an 
irregular  ridge  of  great  extent,  which  run  westward 
many  miles,  till  they  terminate  at  last  near  the  Clyde,, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lanark.     It  is  behind   tl.is.  ' 
ridge  of  hills  tliatthe  new  proposed  canal  is  meant,  by 
one  party  of  rnen,  to  'be  carried ;  and  nature  has  happi- 
ly discontinued  the  hill  at  this  place,  as  if  with  a  view 
to  open  up  a  wide  fitld  for  industry  and  commerce. 
Another  party  wiih  to  kttp  entirely  <o  the   north- 
ward of  this,  and    another    range   of  hills,  through 
which  another   opening  has    been    made  by    nature,- 
equally  practicable.     It  is  not  yet  determined  which, 
of  the  two  plans  will   be    at   present    adopted;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  but  they  both  will  be  executed  era 
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long  ;  the  advantages  arising  from  which  will  per- 
haps be  touched  at  in  some  future  nuiflber  of  this 
work. 

Mr  Gilpin,  in  his  tour  in  Scotland,  has  stigmatised 
the  hill  of  Arthur's  seat,  as  being  unpicturesque  ia 
every  point  of  view  ;  and  though  I  am  aware  of  the 
absurdity  of  disputing  about  any  thing  so  perfectly 
indefinite  as  an  object  of  taste,  yet  1  cunnot  liclp  re- 
marking, that  I  have  seen  many  hills  which  appeared 
to  me  infinitely  lefs  picturesque  than  that  which  it 
bears  from  this  point  of  view.  As  the  delineation  is 
exact,  the  reader  will  judge  of  this  for  himself.  Indeed 
the  peculiarity  of  this  little  cluster  of  hills,  rising 
up  with  such  bold  feuto  ic.  v.i.  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
level  country,  forms  of  ii;3c!;'  -,  beauty  of  no  small 
effect  in  picturesque  scenery,  xJut  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  men  as  to  the  beauty  of  jthe  hill  itself, 
when  viewed  from  the  vale  below,  there  is  no  di- 
versity of  opinion  respecting  the  dclightfulnefs  #f 
the  prospect  when  seen  from  its  top  all  around  ;  foe 
there  is  here  seen  such  a  vast  extent  of  rivers, 
and  fertile  fields,  and  towns,  and  ll.'ps,  and  varied 
hills,  breaking  the  uniformity,  and  j,  "  itig  such  a 
vast  diversity  of  pleasing  contours,  as  fills  the  mind, 
with  an  inaprtlsion  of  immense  extent,  and  unboun- 
ded profusion  of  fertility  and  of  wealth. 

In  the  fore  ground  is  seen  view  of  the  new  in- 
vented buoy  by  captain  Jos  ph  Brodie,  described 
(Bee,  vol.  viii.  p.  238,)  carrying  a  flag  staflf  always 
upright;  though  it  floats  with  the  same  freedom 
atj  any  other  buoy.  It  consists  of  a  cone,  like  other 
buoys,  having  a  ballast  of  cast  iron  fixed  at  one  side, 
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to  which  the  buoy  rope  is  fixed.  The  other  paits 
will  be  easily  intelligible  to  persons  vcrsant  in  mat- 
ters  of  this  sort,  by  inspection  only,  without  any  far- 
ther description. 


ON  POLITICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Sir,  To  the  Editor  0/ tbe  Bee. 

X  HERE  are  not  many  things  which  can  be  to  grate- 
ful to  the  mind  of  a  patriot  as  the  general  diffusion 
of  political  knowledge.  That  such  knowled'.f  is  va- 
luable has  never  been  questioned;  but  the  time  ^nay 
be  remembered,  when  it  was  thought  to  be  of  diffi- 
cult attainment,  and  of  course  to  be  nccefsarily  con- 
fined to  the  few.  To  entitle  a  man  to  give  lectures  in 
political  science,  our  forefathers  imagined  that  great 
compafi  of  mind,  much  study,  and  some  experience 
were  requisite  ;  and  such  of  them  as  had  not  them- 
selves enjoyed  these  advantages,  seldom  hazarded  an 
opinion  respecting  the  principles  of  govern i-nent.  un- 
lefs  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  authority  cf  Ari- 
stotle or  Plate,  Locite  or  Montesquieu.  To  these 
once  celebrated  names,  the  writers  of  the  present 
day  profcfs  no  reverence  ;  for  they  well  know  that 
such  feelings  would  cramp  their  native  genius. 

The  consequence  of  this  emancipation  from  au- 
thority, is  apparent  in  the  number  of  pamplets 
•which  daily  ifsucfrora  iheprefs  ;  and  which,  fraught 
with  political  wisdom,  afford  a  complete  evidence 
that  •  their  authors  have  employed  their  time  to 
better  purpose  than  in  turmng  over  the  musty  vo- 
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lumes  of  antiquited  philosophers.  Aiistotle  waa 
the  inveitor  of  sylloi^'sm,  which  every  polite  scholar 
holds  justly  in  contempt.  Locke  yml  Montesquieu 
do  not  indeed  syllogise  ;  but  they  reason  according 
to  the  rules  of  logic,  witli  which  modern  education 
very  properly  disdains  to  bring  her  pupils  acquain- 
ted. The  political  writers  who  at  present  devote 
their  time  to  the  instruction  of  the  public,  have  too 
much  sense  and  too  much  spirit,  to  pace  in  the  narrow 
trammels  of  mode  and  figure.  As  their  opinions  arc 
original,  they  enforce  them  by  origina'  reasonings, 
which  neither  Aristotle  nor  Galen,  were  they  toTiso 
from  the  dead,  could  resolve  into  what  they  would 
call  legitimate  syllogisms.  The  effects  of  this  novel 
and  powerful  species  of  reasoning  are  seen  in  the  con- 
versions which  are  daily  made  from  one  party  to 
.•mother;  and  which  writers  such  as  Locke  and 
Montesquieu,  arguing  in  the  dry  and  scientific  form 
of  the  schools,  could  never  produce  in  the  minds  of 
a  free  and  enlightened  people. 

[  Buiw.iilstI  thus  pay  a  willing  tribute  of  resr-ct  to 
the  judgemtnt  and  ingenuity  of  those  who  are  labou- 
ring to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  let  me  not  forget 
to  congratulate  that  public  itself  upon  the  love  of 
truth,  and  the  openncfs  to  conviction  which  all  ranksof 
men  so  conspicuously  display.  Our  authors,  great  as 
they  are,  would  write  in  vain,  were  not  their  readeii 
endued  with  these  amiable  virtues.  Did  mankind 
now,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  formerly,  consider 
thensselves  as  bound  to  go  along  with  their  party  in 
every  case,  demonstration  itself  would  make  no 
imprcfsion  on  them,  and  we  fhould  not  have  beheld 
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so  many  beautiful  changes  of  political  principles,  as 
some  individuals  have  lately  exhibited.  The  first 
of  these  changes  which  attracted  my  notice,  appeared 
indeed  to  my  inexperience  so  sudden  and  so  violent, 
that  1  attributed  them  not  to  patriotism,  or  the  love 
of  truth,  but  to  the  restlefs  spirit  of  faction.  V/hen 
I  observed  gentlemen  who  had  long  made  loud  pre- 
tences to  the  love  of  their  country,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Britifii  canstitution,  as  settled  in  1688, 
kading  clubs  to  congratulate  that  afscmbly  which 
had  in  France  abolifhed  nob-lity,  and  in  a  manner 
imprisoned  their  king,  I  confefs  that  I  was  inclined 
to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  their  pretences,  and  to  call 
them  in  the  language  of  Johnson,  "  the  liypocrites 
of  patriotism."  But  having  sine:  observed  the 
same  men,  present  in  afsociations  to  support  the  go- 
vernment, as  establifhed  by  king,  lordt,  and  com^ 
mom,  candour  obliges  me  to  consider  them  as  in- 
:Ruenced  by  a  determination  to  follow  truth  whither- 
soever fie  may  had,  and„their  conduct  as  the  consis- 
tent result  of  that  most  respectable  principle.  Whilst 
the  arguments  for  the  excellence  of  the  Britifh  con- 
stitution predominated  in  their  minds,  they  embra- 
ced every  opportunity  of  exprefsing  their  attach- 
ment to  that  constitution  :  when  the  reasonings  in 
behalf  of  democracy  appeared  to  preponderate,  like 
honest  men,  they  become  deraocratcs  and  republicans- 
No?.'  thzi  the  number  and  aoilitics  of  our  consti- 
tutional writers  have  driven  Paine  and  his  satellites 
off  the  fitld,  they  have  reverted  to  their  original 
principk;u  And  ihould  some  more  powerful  champi- 
ftn  than  has  yet  appealed  on  either  side,  step  forward 
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in  defence  of  the  French  republic,  it  would  be  immo- 
ral to  suppose,  that  the  same  virtuous  attachment  to 
troth,  which  has  influenced  these  reasoning  men  in 
all  their  former  changes,  would  not  induce  them  to 
change  once  more,  and  again  to  declare  themselves 
lor  a  democratical  government. 

To  Ihew  how  regardlefs  our  forefathers  were  of 
the  abstract  truth,  or  love  of  truth,  which  so  power- 
fully operates  upon  the  conduct  of  their  posterity,  I 
fttall  conclude  this  letter  with  a  few  reflections  of 
George  Saville,  marquis  of  Halifax,  whom  Mr  Hume 
pronounces  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  finest  genius, 
and  most  extensive  capacity,  of  all  employed  in  pub- 
Lc  offices  during  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles. 

"  The  best  party ^  (says  this  statesman,^  is  but  a 
kind  of  conspiracy  against  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
It  puts  every  body  else  out  of  its  protection ;  and 
like  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  considers  all  who  are 
not  of  it  as  the  offscourings  of  the  world. 

"  Men  ralue  themselves  upon  their  principles,  so 
as  to  neglect  practice,  abilities,  industry,  \3c.  They 
consider  attachment  to  their  party,  like  faith  without 
works,  as  a  dispensation  from  all  other  duties,  which 
is  the  worst  kind  of  dispensing  power. 

"  Party  turneth  ill  thoughts  into  talking  in^cead 
of  doing.  Men  get  a  habit  of  being  unuseful  to  the 
public  by  turning  in  a  circle  of  wrangling  and  rail- 
ing, which  they  cannot  get  out  of ;  and  it  may  be 
^remembered  that  a  speculative  coxcomb  is  not  only 
uselefs,  but  mischievous,  and  ?i  practical  coxcomb, 
under  discipline,  may  be  made  use  of. 
,A.,  VOL.  xiii.  II  ,  t       * 
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**  Party  maketh  a  man  thrust  hia  understanding 
into  a  corner,  and  confine  it,  till  by  degrees  he  des- 
troy it. 

"  Men  in  parties  find  fault  with  those  in  the  admi- 
nistration, not  without  reason,  but  lorget  that  they 
would  be  exposed  to  the  same  objections,  and  per- 
haps greater,  if  it  were  their  adversary's  turn  to 
have  the  fault  finding  part. 

"  Most  men  enter  into  a  party  ralhly,  and  retreat 
from  it  as  fhamefuUy.  As  they  encourage  one  ano- 
ther at  first,  so  they  betray  one  another  at  last.  And 
because  every  qualification  is  capable  of  being  cor- 
rupted by  the  excefs,  they  fall  upon  the  extreme,  to 
fix  mutual  reproaches  upon  one  another. 

"  Party  is  little  lefs  than  an  inquisition,  where 
jnen  are  under  such  discipline,  in  carrying  on  the 
common  cause,  as  leaves  no  liberty  of  private  opi- 
nion. 

"  No  original  patty  ever  prevailed  in  a  turn  ;  i| 
brought  up  something  else s  but  the  first  projectors 
were  thrown  off. 

"  If  there  be  two  parties,  a  man  ought  to  adhere 
to  that  which  he  disliketh  least,  though  in  the  wliole 
Ite  doth  not  approve  it.  For  whilst  he  doth  not  list 
himself  in  the  one  or.  the  other  party,  he  is  looked 
upon  as  such  a  straggler,  that  he  is  fallen  upon  by 
both.  Therefore  a  man  under  such  a  misfortune  of 
singularity,  is  neither  to  provoke  the  world,  nor  dis- 
quiet himself  by  taking  any  particular  station.  It 
bccometh  him  f  live  in  the  ftiade,  and  keep  his  mis- 
takes from  giving  offence  ;  but  if  they  are  his  opini- 
ons, he  cannot  put  them  off  as  he  doth  his  clothes. 
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Happy  those  who  are  convinced,  so  as  to  be  of  the  ^f- 
neral  opinion  ! 

"  Ignorance  maketh  most  men  go  into   a  party  ; 
and  fhame  keepeth  them   from  getting  out  of  it. 

"  If  there  were  any  party  entirely  composed  of 
honest  men,  it  would  certainly  prevail  ;  but  both  the 
honest  men,  and  the  knaves  resolve  to  turn  one  ano- 
ther off  when  the  businefs  is  done.  They  defame 
all  England  ;  so  that  nobody  can  be  employed  who 
hath  not  been  branded."  £.  O.  I. 
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Common  connections,  like  air  or  water,  blend  toge- 
ther, after  separation,  as  uniformly  as  before  ;  but 
ties  of  nature,  or  of  friendfliip,  like  flefh  and  blood, 
can  never  unit .  again,  without  leaving  a  cicatrice 
behind. 


The  sonl  renders  the   countenance  the  index  of  the 
mind ;  so  that  we  read  therein  the  thoughts   which 
^  the  tongue  refuses  to  reveal. 


The  real  distinction  between  man  and  man  lies  ia 
integrity  ;  an  honest  servant  is  a  character  of  more 
value  than  one  of  more  exalted  rank.  "  We  ftjould 
consider  faithful  servants  as  unhappy  friends." 


Riches  often  uke  peace  from  the  mind,  but  rarely 
bestow  it. 


"W 


POETXr. 


VXRSES  ON  PERUSING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THB- 
«'"     •  AKCADIAM  SOCIKTY  AT  ROMS  % 

•    -  For  the  Bee.      ^  j  .•-, 

Strange  to  relate '.  and  had  such  childifli  toy$^ 

The  pow'r  Italia't  critic  sons  to  please  1 
Fit  onlj  for  a  band  of  lovesick  boys,  *,;.,'        < 

Or  frantic  Quixote  in  his  last  disease '.  ..  » 

^^  r.      •  -,  ..,  ■, 

Did  not  these  triflera  of  Arcadia  know,  v.^i-J:,;.-:*:    ^■ 

That  truth  alone  can  genuine  light  dispente';     '  ' ': 

And  only  streams  frona  nature's  fount  that  flovry  *,■«•  ^ 
Can  please  the  manly  taste  of  sober  sense  ? 

Our  Shenstone,  led  by  dreams  like  these  astray,       ■  ^ 

His  Phyllis  woo'd,  and  justly  woo'd  in  vain  ;  ' 

And  Milton'-s  self,  ftr  pafsion's  plaintive  lay,  s  *-  ^ 

Gave  Lycidasi  but  Fancy's  frigid  strain.  . --i 

Of  all  the  sins  which  e'er  Pirnafsus  curst,  >  •'''' ' 

Such  aflectation,  vile,  is  sure  the  worsti    -         -  ,« 

London,  Dec.  20.  1793.  A.  T> 


Sir, 


To  the  Editor  c/the  Bee, 


Tour   inserting  the  following  lines,  first  printed   in   the   Madras 
Journal,  will  oblige  W,  S, 

SATURDAT  NIGHT. 

IlAFrv  the  man.  whom  fate  ne'er  doom'd  to  roam  « 

Beyond  che  precincts  of  his  peaceful  home} 
^  Who  krows  no  terrors  ot  a  leeward  Ihore,  .     , 

,*v;  " -.      Who  never  heard  the  foaming  billows  lOir]' 
Nor  fek  the  fury  of  the  whirlwind's  blast. 
Nor  saw  the  lightning  rend  the  giddy  mast  } 
Or  mountain  si'.rges  crulh  the  trembjirg  deck,  .    ,.•'!' 

And  rocks,  and  quicksands,  sink  the  mangi'd  wreck)    jf^^     , 
Yet  can  he  paint  tlie  various  ilfs,  the  woes,  ''^'    '^ 

The  frantic  joys,  a  seaman  only  knows ; 
Whea  exU'd  long,  to  inany  a  hostile  place, 
Returned— he  meets  a  partner's  fond  embrace  t 
Say  then,  amidst  the  ills  he's  doom'd  to  bear,  1 

Shill  h<  not  prave  an  hour  devoid  of  care, 
A  kind  oblivious  draught,— a  festive  gleam 
So  oft  I've  pruv'd,  and  now  iny  huq^ble  theme. 
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,-Av->      poetry,  ■x-----^ 
The  winds  »1J  hufli'd,  the  circling  week  just  pait, 
And  Saturn's  wi.h'd  for  even  retiirnM  at  last ; 
The  jovial  crew,  their  various  pleasures  seek, 
Pleasures  that  cnme,  alas  !   but  once  a  week. 
'■  Now  the  loud  laugh  that  speaks  the  vacant  mindj" 
And  witticisms,  Crom  friend  Joe  purloin'd, 
Co  on — whilst  flciU'd  in  legendary  lore, 
Some  tdl  old  talcs,  by  rhouiands  told  before. 
Of  witches,  fairies,  spirits,  apparitions. 
Aid  servant  maids  who  rose-fo  high  ronditions  }     ' 
O;  wafer  spouts  just  Breaking  by  the  bow». 
And  lh»rks,  five  fathoms  long,  and  teeth  ten  rows  ; 
Of  flying  Dutchmen,  and  a  monstrous  whale, 
Swallow'd  a  long  boat  rigg'd  with  maSt  and  tailj       r' 
And  how  a  purser,  a  nefarious  dog.,   ' 
Came  to  be  hang'd— for  stopping  poor  men's  grog  j 
Whilst  all  approve,  and  pray  that  soon  or  late. 
The  selfsame  end  may  be  iheir  purser's  fate;  ;    ; 

Meanwhile  the  chorus  rapid,  loud,  and  loi'g. 
Concludes  the  burden  of  each  sailor's  sung  i 
Soi'gs  in  praise  ofRufsel  fam'd  at  sea. 
And  gallant  Rodney — took  th»f(//r  Parit  % 
Or  of  Macbtide,  a  fellow  always  pleasani.  '  ' 

Or  madcap  Wallace  sometimes  disobedient,  ^ 

And  then  a  set  up  springing  iight  as  air,  v 

Or  fore  or  afr,  to  dancing  quick  repair! 
Hornpipes  and  jigs  in  motley  measure*  meet,  '> 

All  freflj  from  Wapping  or  Virginia  street. 
Where  to  the  "wry  neck'd  fife"  or  broken  tabori 
Our  tars  are  wont  to  learn  in  dance  to  labour. 
While  tU:  kind  fair,  to  ^race  the  evening,  floclj 
From  Deptford,  Greenwich,  c  from  Greenland  dock. 
Th«s  glide  the  evening  gambols,  jest,  and  song, 
TAus  glide  the  joy-wing'd  hours  along, 
V^hilst  potent  draughts  of  bumbo,  gog,  and  flip, 
Kegjie  the  thoughtlefs  inmate*  of  i,ie  ihip. 

But  now  the  can,  which  erst  paft'd  swiftly  round. 
Emits  a  hollow,  heart  appalling  sound) 
"  The  gog  is  nut  1"  a  thi-»  y  seaman  cries, 
•'  The  gr.  g  is  out,"  jnuther  quick  replies; 
•«  Not  quite,"  say  8  R.itling,  whilst  the  can  he  Aewt, 

«•  To  ■wivtiend  nutitbtarti  I  d me  here  it  g»es,?* 

"Sweethearts  asd  wives  {"  rejoin  the  jovial  crew, 
«♦  Our  can  is  out, — sw?et  lovely  girls  adieu  !" 
Down  to  their  h  immocks,  part  reluctant  creep. 
And  «•  iweu  a  prayer  or  two"— aad  sink  to  ileepi 
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A  Lesson    from  Adversity.      A  Taic  translated  from 
THE  French  of  Marmontei,. 

Conlinued from  p.  111. 

"  Being  arrived  at  Paris,  I  distributed  his  payiients.  His  cre- 
ditors wanted  to  know  where  he  was,  what  he  was  doing, 
•nd  what  were  his  resources.  Without  explaining  myself 
fully,  I  informed  them  the  opinion  1  had  of  his  honesty 
■nd  good  faith,  and  sent  them  away  perfectly  satisfied. 
One  day  as  I  was  at  dinner  at  my  solicitor's,  M.  Nervin, 
one  of  the  guests  h«  aring  me  speak  of  my  journey  to  Hol- 
land, afeed  me  with  an  ill  humoured  manner,  mixed  with 
contempt,  if,  in  my  travels  through  that  country,  1  had  by 
accident  met  with  one  Olion  Salvary  ?  As  it  was  easy  to 
see  from  his  look,  and  the  motion  of  his  eyebrow,  that 
the  question  was  made  with  no  good  intention,  1  was  up- 
on my  guard,  and  replied,  that  my  expedition  into  Hol- 
land being  merely  for  pleasure,  I  had  not  time  to  inquire 
after  every  Frenchman  I  may  have  met  with  j  but  from  my 
connections  there,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  me  to  make  in- 
quiries after  the  person  he  had  named.  '  No,  ("said  he, )  it 
is  not  worth  the  trouble  •,  he  has  given  me  too  much  plague 
already  to  make  me  interest  myself  about  him.  He  will 
have  died  of  misery  and  ftiame,  and  he  will  have  done 
well,  but  he  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  died  before  he 
married  my  daughter,  and  before  he  had  ruined  himself. 
Let  who  will  trust  to  the  fine  etpectations  that  any  young 
man  gives !  In  eighteen  months  50,000  crowns  in  debt, 
to  conclude  flight  and  diltgrace; !  Ah  !  Sir,  (said  he  to  the 
solicitor)  when  ou  marry  your  daughter  be  sure  to  take 
every  precaution  ,  for  an  insolvable  and  difhonourablc  son- 
iu-law  is  a  rascally  piece  of  furniture.'     M.  Nervin  afltcd 
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how  one  so  wary  and  so  prudent  had  not  foreseen  this 
misfortun-  and  remedied  it.  *  I  did  foresee  it,  (replied 
^VVmeuc,)  and  remedied  it  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power  j 
for  the  d«y  after  the  death  of  my  daughter,  I  made  haste, 
and,  thanks  to  heaven,  had  the  consolation  to  recover  her 
portion,  and  all  her  jewels.  But  that  is  all  I  could  save 
from  his  wreck  >  and  us  for  his  other  creditors,  they  had 
scarce  any  thing  to  seize  ,on.'  It  was  with  djihcultj  I 
prevented  myself  from  overwhelming  this  hard  hearted, 
father  with  confusion ;  but  when  he  left  the  room, 
soon  after,  perceiving  the  iroprefsion  which  he  had  made 
on  the  minds  of  the  father  and  daughter,  I  could  not 
resist,  from  the  widi  of  avenging  the  cause  of  an  honest 
man  absent  j  and  without  pointing  out  his  asylum,  and 
saying  where  he  was  hid,  for  that  was  important  to  con- 
ceal. "  You  have  just  heard  with  what  cojUempt  this 
cruel  father  speaks  of  his  son-in-law.  Well,  all  that  he  has 
told  you  is  perfectly  true  j  and  it  is  not  lefs  so,  that  this 
unfortunate  man  is  honesty  and  innocence  itself."  This 
beginning  appeared  rather  strange  to  them,  and  fixed 
their  attention.  The  father  and  daughter  being  quite  silent, 
I  began  to  i^elate  to  them  what  you  have  just  heard. 
Nervin  is  one  of  those  uncommon  beings  that  is  scarcely 
Qonceivablej— he  has  the  coolkst  head  and  the  warmest 
heart  j  it  is  a  volcano  beneath  a  mountain  of  snow.  Hit 
daughter  is  of  a  happy  composition,  partaking  equally  of 
the  warmth  of  the  father,  and  the  cool  sense  of  his  reason. 
She  is  handsome,  you  have  seen  her,  but  so  little  vain  of 
it,  that  (he  hears  herself  praised  without  embarrafsment, 
and  nearly  the  same,  as  if  you  were  speaking  of  another. 
She  says  one  may  be  proud  of  those  qualities,  which  have 
been  acquired,  and  it  requires  sense  and  modesty  to  hide 
or  conquer  it  j  but  all  praise  is  due  to  dame  Nature  for  ha- 
iling; given  eyes,  nose,  or  mouth,  of  such  a  fiorm  or  figure. 
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'This  trait  will  give  you  an 'idea  of  the  character  of  Ju- 
itinc,  more  decided,  and  more  strongly  marked,  than  that 
«f  Adrienne,  but  pofscfiiing  the  same  charm  and  candour. 
This  estimable  girl  listened  with  equal  attention  as  her 
father  ;  and  at  every  circumstance  which  marked  the 
oprightnefs  of  Salvary,  his  deep  aflftiction,  his  courage  in 
•upporting  his  misfortunes,  I  saw  them  look  at  each  other, 
and  tremblingly  alive,  with  th^t  sweet  feeling  which  vir- 
tuous  minds  will  always  enjoy.  But,  insensibly,  the  fa- 
ther became  thoughtful,  and  the  daughter  more  affected. 
'  When  I  came  to  those  words  which  OHon  had  addrefsed 
to  me,  *  Ah,  Sir  !  what  a  consolation  it  is  for  me  to  think 
that  the  esteem  of  my  fellow  citizens  will  return  to  adorn 
my  old  age,  and  crown  my  white  hairs,*  I  saw  Nervin 
raise  up  his  head,  his  eyes  brilliant  with  the  tears  that  filled 
them  :  '  No  !  virtuous  young  man,  (cried  he,  in  the  warmth 
of  his  feelings,)  no  }  thou  (halt  not  wait  for  a  tardy  old  age, 
to  be  free  and  honoured  as  thou  deservest  to  be.  Sir,  (ad- 
drefsing  himself  to  mc,)  you  are  in  the  "ght,  there  is  tiot 
in  the  world  a  more  honest  man.  The  plain  and  simple 
duties  of  life,  any  one  may  fulfil ;  but  to  preserve  such 
coutaire  and  probity,  in  the  midst  of  piocipices,  mis- 
fortunes imd  r'  sgrare,  without  losing  his  way  the  breadth 
of  a  hair,  this  is  what  is  uncommon  ;  this  is  what  I  call  a 
mind  itmjjcrcil  lo  proof.  I  will  answer  for  him  that  he 
will  commit  no  more  im[)rudencies  j  he  will  be  good  and 
virtuous ;  for  he  knows  now  too  well  where  the  contraries 
lead  to  -,  and  notwithstanding  all  his  father-in-law  has  said, 
he  is  the  son  I  fliouid  wi(h  for  :— but  what  do  you  say  Ju- 
stine ?'— "  Mc  !  father,  (replied  Justine,)  I  own  he  would 
be  the  huft>and  I  (hould  wi(h  for."  '  Thou  (halt  have  him, 
(said  her  father,  having  directly  formed  his  resolution.) 
'Sir  I  beg  y«u  will  write  to  him  to  come  here  imme- 
diately, that«  lich  heirel's  waits  for  him  ;  but  do  not  say 
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more.'     I  wrote  to  him.  lie  answtied  me  by  saying,  that 
in  his  situation  he  was  condemned   to  celibacy  and  soli- 
tude }   that    he  could  not   think  of  afjociating  a  wife  and 
children  with  him  in  disgrace  ;  and  thjt  he  fliould  never 
think  of  rcturniug  to  Paris  whilst  there  remained  a  creature 
that  he  could  not  honestly  look  in  the  fnce.     This  answer 
was  a  frelli  spur  to  the  impatient  desires  of  the  solicitor, 
'  Alk  from  him,  (said  he  to  me,)  a  particular  account  of  hir 
debts  ■,    »nd  inform  him,  that  a  person   who  is   interested 
about  him,  it  desirous  and  willing  to  accommodate  them.* 
Salvary  consented  to  send  me  a  list    of  his   creditors,  but 
Vould  not  listen  to  any  idea  of  accommodation  •■,  that  any 
•reduction  of  his   debts  would  be  an  injustice ;   and  that 
he  was  determined  to  acquit  them  to  the    utmost }    and 
the   only  favour    he    required    was    patience    and  delay. 
*  Patience  and  delay  !  (cried  out  the  solicitor,)  I  can  give 
him  neither  -,  my  daughter  will  have  grown  an  old  wo- 
man before  he  has  paid  his  debts :— leave  me  his  list,  I 
know  how  to  treat  for  an  honest  man  ■,  and  I  can  afsure 
yoH  all  the  world  (liall  be  pleased.*  Two  days  afterwards,  he 
came  tome,  and  said, '  It  is  all  done }— here  are  the  receipts 
in  full  ;~-send  them  to  him,  and  tell  him  he  will  owe  no- 
thing if  he  marries  my  daughter  ;  or  if  he  does  not  choose 
me  for  a  father-in-law,  I  (hall  be  his  only  creditor  ;  for  what 
I  have  done,  does  nut  constrain  him  to  any  act  he  does  not 
like.*  I  leave  you  to  imagine  what  was  the  gratitude  of  Sal- 
vary,  on  seeing,  at  it  were  by  a  stroke  of  a  pen,  all  the  traces 
of  his  ruin  and  disgrace  effaced  in  an  instant  \  and  with 
what  eagernefs  he  flew  to  return  thanks  to  his  benefactor. 
He  was  however  detained  in  Holland  longer  than  he  wi(h. 
«d,  and  the  impetuous  Nervin  began  to  say,  that  he  was  a 
difhcult  man,  and  slow  to  move.     At  last  he  came  to  my 
house,  scarce  daring  to  persuade  himself  that  all  which 
had  happened  to  him  was  not  a  dream.     I  liamcdiately 
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conducted  him  to  his  generous  benefactor  ;  and  there,  be- 
tween two  sentiments,  equally  delightful,  gratitude  to  the 
father,  and  every  day  more  struck  with  the  charms  of  the 
daughter,  finding  in  her  all  that  he  had  so  much  regretted 
in  his  dear  Adrienne,  he  was,  he  said,  uncertain  which 
was  for  him  the  most  precious,  such  a  friend  as  Nervin, 
or  such  a  wife  as  Justine.     He  had,  howeret,  a  weight 
upon  his  mind,  which  he  could  not  conceal ;  and  Nervin  ha- 
ving reproached  him  for  having  made  them  wait  so  long  for 
his  arrival,  '  Excuse  me,  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  was  impatient  to 
throw  myself  at  youf  feet-,  but  independent  of  my  accounts 
which  I  had  to  close,  I  had  more  than  one  combat  before 
I  could  leave  Holland.     The  ,worthy  Odleman,  my  re- 
fuge, my  first  benefactor,  had  recitoned  upon  me  as  the  sup- 
porter and  comforter  of  his  old  age  ;  he  is  a  widower  without 
children  5    and,  without  telling  me,  had  adopted  me  as  his 
io'       When  it  w»s  necefsary  to  take  my  leave  of  him, 
am    n  relating  to  him  my  past  misfortune,  I  informed  by 
what  sort  ,of  miracle  of  gpodnefs  my  honour  had  been  re- 
stored me  :  he  complained  bitterly  of  my  difsimulation,  and 
alked  if  I  thought  I  had  in  the  world  a  more  sincere  friend 
than  Odelman  ?     He  prefsed  me  to  consent  that  he  Jhould 
pay  for  me  what  you  have  so  generously  expended  ;  he 
renewed  his  request  with  tears ;  and  I  fliould  (hortly  not 
have  had  the  force  to  refuse  him  j  but  having  read  the  let- 
ter of  M.  Watelet,  wherein  he  so  trufy  painted  the  beau- 
tiful person  of  Justine,  and  her  mind  still  more  amiable, 
"  Ah  !  (said  this  honest  man,)  I  have  no  daughter  to  offer 
you,  and  if  this  portrait  is  true,  her  equal  would  be  difficult 
to  find  : — I  no  longer  wifli  to  detain  you.   Go  j  be  happy, 
never  forget  me,  or  cease  to  love  me."     During  this  reci- 
tal, Nervin  was  wrapt  in  thought.  All  of  a  sudden  breaking 
his  silence,  he  cried  out, '  No,  no!  I  do. not  with  you  (hould 
be  ungrateful,  or  that  a  Dutchman  fliould  boast  of  more  ge- 
ncrositv  than  I  have  j  here  you  have  no  profefsion,  and-you 
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«re  not  made  to  live  in  idlenefs.  It  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly agreeable,  as  ynn  may  suppose,  to  have  my  chiN 
drtn  live  near  me,  but  let  us  reserve  that  for  my  old  age  \ 
and  whilst  businefs  will  sufficiently  oc«upy  my  time,  to 
prevent  its  hanging  heavy  on  my  hands,  write  to  the 
good  Odelman,  I  give  you  to  him  for  ten  years  5  after 
that  time  you  will  return  to  me,  surrounded,  as  1  hope,  with 
a  little  colony  of  children,  and  during  that  time  we  fliaU 
have  both  been  working  for  them.' 

"  The  Dutchman  overwhelmed  with  joy,  wrote  word 
that  his  house,  his  arms,  and  his  heart,  were  opened  to  re- 
ceive the  new  married  couple.  He  is  now  expecting  them. 
They  are  just  setting  olf,  and  Olion  henceforwards  will 
be  in  partnerfhip  with  a  Dutchman.  This  is  the  example 
I  promised  you,  (said  Watelet,)  of  a  courage  which  many 
misfortunate  wretches  are  in  want  of,  that  of  never  falling 
in  one's  own  proper  esteem, — that  of  never  despairing  of 
par  cxeitioAS,  as  long  as  we  feel  ourselves  actuated  by  vir- 
tuous and  gpod  piinciples. 

INTELLIGENCE  RESPECTING  ARTS.  a^ 

Account  of  the  Silesian  silk  plant.     A  nev\  discovery: 
Nothing  seems  to  be  of  more  utility  to  man   than  an  at^ 
tention   to  the  productions  of  nature,  so  aS  to  mark  the 
uses  to  which  they   can  be  applied    in  economy  and  arts. 
This  study,  though  it  be   not  the   most  faftiionable  one 
of  the   present  age,   is  still    attended  to  by  a  few  ;  and 
scarce  a  year  elapses,  in  which  some  useful  production  is 
not  brought  forward  to    the.  knowledge  of  the  public, 
wmch    bad    been    formerly   disregarded.      The  vanrtie* 
of  the  cotton  plant,  which  now   begin  to  be  attended  tO' 
more  than  formerly  j  the  bread  fruit  tree,  the  lac  insect, 
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and  many  others,  not  to  mention  many  lefier  articles  of 
economy,  lately  recommended  to  the  attention  of  European 
farmers,  are  examples  of  this  kind. 

Hitherto,  however,  it  has  been  suppoKd,  that  all  cotton 
bearing  plants  are  confined  to  tropical  regions ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  many  plants,  bearing  fibrous  eir 
▼elopes  of  the  seeds,  as  the  cotton  plant,  which  might  b* 
employed  in  arts,  may  be  discovered,  that  will  admit  o* 
being  cultivated  in  temperate  climates.  Mr  Charles 
Schnieber,  direclor  of  the  city  of  Liegnitz  in  Sileiia,  has 
lately  cultivated  a  plant  of  this  sort,  which  he  announces 
to  the  public  as  a  discovery  of  great  importance.  An 
abstract  of  his  cfiay  on  that  subject  we  fhall  here  lay  be- 
fore the  public. 

'AV  plant  he  recommends  is  called  Asclepias  Syriaea  ; 
which  is  a  species  of  apocinium.  This  is  a  perennial 
herbaceous  plant,  which,  though  a  native  of  Syria,  he  findi 
to  a^mit  of  being  cultivated  without  ditficulty  in  Silesia. 
It  sets  out  in  the  spring  many  flioots  from  the  root,  which 
resemble  the  young  flioots  of  asparagus.  It  is  of  very 
quick  growth,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight 
feet.  It  flowers  io  Silesia  towards  the  end  of  June  j 
these  flowers  grow  in  umbells,  or  clusters,  of  thirty  or  for- 
ty together,  each  of  which  adheres  to  the  stem,  by  a  very 
tender  pedunculus.  It  contmues  in  flower  about  a  month  j 
and  he  describes  it  as  a  superb  plai^,  which  on  account 
of  its  beauty  alone,  would  deserve  a  place  in  every  oraa- 
laenUl  garden  ;  but  he  has  emitted  to  mention  the  colour 
of  its  flowers. 

The  flowers  expand  succelsively ;  they  are  gradually 
succeeded  by  the  fruit-  pod,  which  is  at  6rst  a  roundish 
button,  like  an  eg^.  As  these  increase  in  size,  they  bccom? 
t.longifli  pod,  which  is  for  ordinary  about  five  or  six  inches, 
in  lejigth.     They  ripen  in  October,  whco  the  god  openfc 
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like  that  uf  the  cotton  plant.  In  the  inside  Is  a  scaly  en- 
velope, which  is  about  one- fourth  part  ihorter  than  thu 
pod.  Upon,  and  around  this  membranous  envelope,  there 
■re  placed  many  flat  s«cds,  pear  (haped,  if  their  contour 
be  regarded,  of  a  reddilh  brown  colour.  To  every  seed 
is  attached  a  tuft  of  a  fibrous  substance,  of  a  soft  silky  ap« 
pearance,  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  ha- 
ving a  brilliant  glofs,  to  which,  he  »ays,  nothing  in  nature 
can  be  compared.  When  ripe  the  pods  open  of  themselves, 
end  throw  out  the  seeds  with  a  strong  elastic  forc^  v  'o 
that  it  i&.necefsary  to  take  care  to  have  them  gathered  be- 
fore they  be  iuUy  ripe,  otherwise  great  loft  would  be  lui^ 
tained.  ■    fi.'«.*  .*-'>»";>i^,a?'>*l'BStit»:' :««i*^  ?i ■»■'>(« ttr'Artlr 

This  kind  of  silk,  as  he  calls  It,  though  it  certainly 
ought  with  more  propriety  to  be  called  cotton,  he  says 
may  be  employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  arts.  It 
pofsefiies  such  a  degree  of  elasticity,  as  to  adwt  of  being 
employed  instead  of  down,  for  beds,  and  cuQiions  for  so- 
phas,  and  other  furniture.  It  may  be  also  spun,  and  makes 
excellent  stockings,  caps,  and  other  staffs.  "  If,  (says  M. 
Schnieber)  it  be  mixed  in  equal  parts  with  silk,  the  stufl* 
made  of  U,  exceeds,  in  firmnefs  and  softnefs,  any  thing  else 
in  nature."  He  doej  not,  however,  explain  himself  suf- 
ficiently on  this  head  to  be  fully  intelligible.  He  must, 
I  presume,  mean  that  the  chain  or  warp  be  of  silk,  and  the 
woof  of  asclepias  wool}  for  it  is  evident  it  can  only  be  spvB 
like  cotton,  and  therefote  can  only  be  mixed  with  silk  ia 
different  threads. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  manufactures  of  Britain,  it 
is  obvious  that  a  plant  of  this  nature,  could  it  be  re;ircd  here 
with  pro&t,  would  be  a  prodigious  acquisition  to  us  ;  and 
therefore  it  deserves  to  be  attended  to  as  an  oLiject  of 
great  importance.  Mr  Schnieber  says  he  has  cultivated 
ii.  for  fevcral  jreats,  and  £adi  it  caa  be  reared  in  SUesir 
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with  great  profit.     The  following   are   tlie  particulars  he 
has  mentioned.  / 

Culture  of  the  Asclepias  Syriaca,  or  tilk  plant.  '  * 
'  '  «  The  culture  of  this  plant,  (he  says)  is  very  easy  ;  and 
its  produce  augments  from  year  to  year  for  sometime. 
[By  this  I  presume  we  m^y  understand,  that  it  can  bd 
reaied  from  seeds.]  Is  not  liable  to  misgive;  and  as  it  ha»- 
3  perennial  root,  that  th«;  plant  increases  in  strength  as  the 
the  roots  augment  in  size  for  some  time.  It  ought  to  be 
tried  at  first  on  a  small  scale,  and  delights  in  z  sandy  loam 
The  ground  ought  to  be  well  cultivated.  It  will  thrive,  he 
says,  in  a  soil  that  is  by  no  means  rich  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  it  will  be  more  luxiiiiant  in  a  rich,  than  in  » 
poor  soil." 

From  his  experience,  he  finds  that  each  plant,  at  a  m&. 
dium,  wilLyicld  about  twenty  pods;  and  thirty  pods  wiU 
yield, on  an  average,  a  ioth  oiiWk. 

Not,  however,  being  acquainted  with  the  weights  or 
measures  of  Silesia,  I  cannot  here  follow  the  details  of  this 
calculation,  so  as  to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  reader. 
I  can  only  say,  that  Mr  ScLiiieber  computes  a  crop  of 
this  kind  \?ill  be  si.i  or  eight  times  more  valuable  to  the 
owner,  than  that  of  a  crop  of  llax,  or  other  crops  usually 
cultivated  in  that  country.  Though  something  iiiould  be 
allowed  for  the  exaggeration  that  may  be  expected  oa 
ercry  new  enterprise;  yet  the  encouragement  is  such  as 
Ml  tntiilc  this  plant  to  the  attention  of  the  Britifli  impro- 
ver ;  and  I  (hall  notfail  to  endeavour  to  procure  some 
i)f  the  seeds,  wui>  such  further  elucidations  concer- 
ning it  as  can  be  obtained,  and  communicate  them  t0 
the  public  iu  some  future  number  of  this  Work, 

Mi  Schuiebtr  also  indicates  the  uses  to  which  the  oth«yr, 
parts  of  the  plant  may  be  applied.  But  of  these  I  have 
as  yet  obtained  ao  inioriaaiiwn j  aeither  are  the  particular- 
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specified  of  the  means  of  separating  the  seeds,  or  the  ex- 
pence  of  gathering  the  pods,  or  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
ct-fs,  all  of  which  will  come  to  fall  afterwards  under  con- 
aderation. 

'••  J  f  ^  Tlaxpknt  of  New  South  Wales.    *»    <^.  5^^'  ;!?.<-. 

Among  the  many  drawings  of  the  productions  of  New- 
South  Wales,  and  elucidations  concerning  them  that  I 
have  of  late  received,  is  that  of  the  flax  plant,  so  much 
praised  on  some  former  occaa.o  .s,  v;hich  does  not  appear 
to  promise  to  be  of  so  much  utility  as  was  at  fir^  expected. 
It  secuis  to  be  of  the  nature  of  thr;  aloe  f  HMfe  leaves, 
when  partially  difsolved  in  water,  like'  flax  or  hemp,  af. 
ford  a  fibrous  substance  which  may  be  spun  ;  but  from  the 
specimens  I  have  seen  of  the  cloth,  it  is  harder  than  that 
from  flax  or  hemp  j  is  equally  liable  to  rot  in  wet ;  and, 
from  the  habit  of  the  plant,  I  pres  me  that  it  would  yield 

^  a  smaller  weight  of  fibre  from  an  acre,  and  be  with  great- 
er difficulty  cultivated,  than  either  our  flax  or  hemp  are. 
J  Indian  sea  gra/s. 

,  '■  There  is,  however,  in  the  East  Indies,  a  plant  whJcb 
lias  been  ]oo^  known  in  Europe  5  and  might  certainly  be 
employed  with  much  benefit  on  occasions.  It  is  that 
transparent  fibrous  substance  that  is  sometimes  brought 
home  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  under  the  name  of  sea 
grafs.  It  resembles  hair,  bMt  is  of  much  greater  length, 
being  often  five  or  sjix  xet  long,  and  of  an  inconceivable 
degree  of  strength,  so  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  beingbroken 
by  the  full  foree  af  a  man,  when  drawn  out  fsirly  without 
being  knotti  d.  It  is  also  incapable  ofbeing  rotted  in  wa- 
ter. The  natives  in  the  East  I-  dies,  I  am  told,  employ  it 
with  great  succefs  In  making  fiftijng  lines ;  which  are  much 
smaller  and  stronger,  and  infinitely  more  durable  than 
any  thing  of  thu  same  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  in  gencrnl 
admitted,  that  this  is  a  submariac  production,  which  i» 
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some  parts  of  India  may  be  got  in  great  quaWitles,  ard 
at  a  moderate  expence.  Farther  elucidations  concerning 
the  natsre  of  this  substp-ce,  the  uses  made  of  it  in  In- 
dia,  and  the  mode  of  manufacturing  it  in  the  East,  are 
earnestly  requested  from  those  who  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  them  in  India. 


■•i,'^-''t  "m*. 
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TO  CORRESFONDeNTS. 


T„,  favour  #F.  B.  has  been  too  long  delay«d.  Nothing  hut  an  im- 
pojiibility  -i^f^"**  the  objects  to.  which  he  alludes,  pitvenLed  their 
ap(...Hring  ioflf  ago.  To  the  same  cause  in  ^t  be  aacribed  many  other 
Ohi.Akns.  ,         ,    . 

The  8ime  apology  Is  necefsary  to  CmmipoliUn,  to  whom  acknowledg:- 
meiits,  from  reasons  that  cannot  be  here  expl  i.ned,  have  been  too  long 
delerred.  The  drawing,  &c.  he  it  so  good  as  mtntkwi  will  b«  very  ac- 
ceptable. ...  J. 

The  anonymous  communication  from  Glasgow,  sontainms  pr»»aie  di- 
•'.rtctions,  is  receivfd,  and  ftall  be  iittended  to. 

It  it  requested  corresponulents  will   he  sa  kind  «  adopt   some  tigni-  ^ 
ture,  as  it  renders  acknowledgements  mors  easy  and  certain,        _    „    „ 

The  description,  and  drawing  of  the  American  cafsowary,  by  P.  H.  Ifd 
is  thankfully  received.  •,  ,    «   „ 

The  obl\ging  hints  on  mad.inery  ly  X  i.  »re  received,  and  fliaU 
flot  be  overlooked;  though,  for  obvious  reasoni,  thi'ie  wtieiei  nnutc  be 
sparingly  introJuctd.  _  _  ,  -    „   i.  , 

Tlie  extracts  by  A  Sulscnltr  are  interetling,  and  Ihall  have  a  place 
when  opffirtunity  offers.  _  ,  /•  i^  , 

The  valuable  con.jnjnicat'on  from  Ihdrabad,  containing  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  court  of  NizJm,  hss  been  received  with  tha'.  tharkii..- 
ncls  iuimportance  meriui  j  and  will  »t  an  early  period  6r.d  a  pUct  in  i\>i 

Bee.  '  ■  . 

Many  thanks  are  due  for  the  communication  respecthig  the  irge- 
niuus  and  useful  improvement  on  the  machinerjr  of  cotJ)n  mi!lt,  which 
jh.ill  be  inserted  at  the  time  specified  by  the.  corresposdcnt. 

The  verses  by  /.  L.  having  by  accident  been  mislalrf,  have  thus  long 
escaped  notice,  for  which  t!.e  Editor  requests  pardon  jf  th»  ingeniou* 
cc.respndent.       As   some  small    atonment   they   (hall   appear  w  a  very 

early  number.  ,-;,.=  a.-  <.• 

Though  the  Editor  is  always  happy  to  chcrilh  the  first  eftorts  o» 
g'nius ;  yer  he  is  afraid  tliat  the  cor.imunicarion  by  A.  E.  C.  would 
be  deemed  too  juvenile  for  most  uf  his  readifrs.  H--  will,  however, 
advise  with  tome  others  on  this  head,  and  be  directed  by  their  judge- 

menr.  j      •     j      •  l. 

The  communication  hy  ^  U.  E,  contains  i  ch  good  mixed  witft 
soro^diofs.  Whydoot  not  the  writer  purify  i.  himtslf?  When  ihw 
talk  fallt  to  amthet  hand,  it  ia  alwajs  impiopsrly  dim*. 
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rHE  GENET 


Is  one  of  the  rapacious  animals  that  may  he  'domes- 
ticated, and  converted  to  use  br  man.  It  belongs  to 
the  weasel  tribe  ;  and,  like  most  of  that  clafs,  emits 
a  strong  odour,  which  from  being  deemed  agreeable 
to  most  persons,  has  obtained  the  name  of  a  perfume. 
It  is  a  native  of  Turkey,  and  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  Levant ;  from  whence  in  all  probability  it  had 
been  introduced  into  Spain,  where  it  thrives  per- 
fectly well,  at  a  very  early  period,  by  the  Tyriana, 
who  frequented  its  coasts  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
•vot.  xiiL  t  L  + 


I 


i66  Utter  from  Arcttcuj  Feh.  3o« 

In  size  the  genet  is  krger  than  the  martin ;  its 
body  measures  in  length  about  twenty  inches  ;  its 
head  is  long  and  slender,  with  a  ibarp  muzzle ;  its 
ears  are  a  little  pointed  ;  its  hair  soft,  smooth,  and 
ihining,  of  a  tawny  red  colour,  spotted  with  black. 
Along  the  ridge  of  the  back  there  is  a  kind  of  ir.^me 
of  long  hair,  wljich  forms  a  black  line  frow  head  to 
tail ;  the  spots  on  the  sides  are  round  and  distinct ; 
thvjee  c  the  back  almost  alose.  Its  tail  is  long, 
•Xr^  jted  with  seren  or  eight  rings  of  black.  Its 
perfume  ifsues  from  an  orifice  beneath  its  tail ;  it 
smells  faintly  of  muik. 

This  is  a  beautiAil,  ckanly,  and  industrious  a- 
nimal,  and  very  active  in  pursuing  its  prey.  It 
is  kept,  we  are  told,  in  the  houses  of  Constantinople 
as  cats  are  with  us,  and  is  equally  tame.  Being 
more  slender  in  its  body  than  a  cat,  it  can  creep  into 
smaller  holes*  so  that  it  is  ^extremely  usefuL-to  ^he 
inhabitai^ts  in  destroying  rats,  mice,  and  other  Ver- 
min. In  its  dispositions  it  is  mild  and  gentle,  its 
colours  beautifully  variegated,  and  its  fur  valu- 
able. ^Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
ariimsls,  that,  with  proper  care  and  attention,  might 
become  a  useful  addition  to  ojar  stock  of  domestic 
quadrupeds. 


FRAGMENTS,  i^c.  BY  ARCTICUS.      ' 

Sir,  To  the  Editor  of  the  Bee. 

^V^H  o  was  it  that  said,  the  next  thing  to  being  witty 
yourself,  is  to  be  the  cause  of  wit  in  others  ?  Now, 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  one  may  say,  that  the  next 
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thing  to  Wfitnig  witty  things  yourself,  is  to  pre- 
serve and  promulgate  those  of  others,  which  might 
otherwise  be  lost. 

Actuated  by  this  laudable  motive,  I  here  give  you 
the  translation  of  some  fragments  from  an  old  conti- 
nental paper,  just  fallen  into  my  hands,  by  an  acci- 
dent, which  I  fhould  be  sorry  to  see  entirely  lost. 
The;  contain  delicate  general  satire,  and  humorous 
moral  researchej. 


';i  Fragment  FiJtsr. 

We  carry  sviiry  where  about  with  us  a  little  ur- 
chin, who  serves,  and  domineers  over  us,  at  the  same 
time.  We  suppose  him  of  great  fidelity  and  attach- 
antnt,  because  he  nevsr  quits  us  through  life ;  but 
the  iruth  is,  that  he  eternally  cajoles  us,  and  that 
we  are  his  dupes  every  momant.  «  :jiii&^.  ^^   -. 

a\s,  fc/  example,  we  hide  and  cover  him  up  with 
the  greatest  care,  forbiding  him  to  fliow  even  the 
tip  of  his  nose  to  any  living  creature;  yet  he  is  so 
dis&bedient  and  impudent,  as  to  dare  ihow  him- 
self, even  quite  naked,  before  strangers  ;  and  that  he 
does  with  ;:o  mvich  addrefs,  and  has  so  mucli  the 
power  of  fascinating  and  blindiag^us,  that  we.du  not 
even  perceive  it.  »   .■   .' 

But  woe  be  to  the  man,  to  whom  he  plays  this 
trick !  for  every  one  of  our  acquaintances  has  also 
his  little  Urchin,  and  all  such  mortal  enemies,  th<ii 
they  ferret  one  another  out  in  a  surprising  maimer, 
and  I  re  always  on  the  watch ;  »o  that  the  instauc 
one  of  them  ooly  stirs,  the  others  are  all  in  atarao. 


^1 
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aud  join  like  a  pack  of    little  hounds,  to  worry  the 
^f  radent  brat<.    This  little  rogue  is  called 
.''"*  -.  Selflo-ue. 

Who  is  that  ignoble  looking  brat,  afliamed  to  fliow 
its   ugly  face,   but  whose    hooked  fingers j,  already 
seize  by  stealth,    every   thing  which    its   voracious 
appetite  craves  ?.  The  little  monster,  is  called. 
i».,^!  ■  ^-';; .:;■#■'■;:- .  Ahuie..^ 

But  have  only  a  little  patience  till  he  grows  up» 
his  face  will  then  become  lefs  {hocking  ;  he  will  ac- 
quire a  modest  afstirance,  and  will  no  longer  conceal 
what  he  steals,  privately  at  present;  his  name  will 
then  be  changed  to 

VtagB. 

Give  him  still  a  few  more  peaceable  years,  till  he 
has  acquired  his  full  growth ;  he  will  then  put  on  at 
haughty  imposing  look,   under,  his  third  and  last 

^ghti 


Fragment  Si.coNii.^^''''i'ii'''-- '  \- 
Chancff  son  of  Necifsity,  is  a  silly,  fboliili,    anit 
blind  old   fellow;    wandering  continually  about  the 
world,  led  by  two  women  of  very  different   charac- 
ters, tiie  one  i^  named  Prudence^    the  other  Follyi 
On  thcbc    cwo  wenohe*   he  begets  all  events,   quits 
them    on     his     journey,     and  leaves     Futurity     to- 
stand  midwife  to   his  progeny.     In  general,  though 
not  always,    those   born   of    Prudence    are    happy, 
and  those   of  Foliy-^  miserable ;    wliilst   it  is    said, 
that  the  last  mistrefs  is    much  more  prolific    than 
&e  first,  aad  that  the  old  dotard  lores  her  most ', 
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because  he  perceives  that  Prudence  wants  to  goverrv 
him,  whilst  he  thinks  hiioself  lord  and  master  of 
Folly. 


Fragment  Third. 
The  result  of  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  human   brain. 

On  distilling  the  brain  of  a  Beau,  much  aeriform 
fluid  came  over  ;  of  an  old  Burgomaster,  muoh  insi- 
pid phlegm;  of  a  Poet,  a  little  acid,  spirit,  with  a 
portion  of  caustic  alkali ;  whilst  the  brain  of  a  second 
son  of  Parnafsus,  left  to  itself,  without  any  species  of 
preparation,  gave  a  feeble  phosphoric  light,  but? 
without  heat. 

After  distillation  of  the  brain  of  an  old  miser, 
nothing  was  found  but  a  hard  refractory  matter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  retort. 

Between  the  brains  of  a  Britifh  senator,  and  anew 
French  legislator,  *  no  kind  of  affinity  was  found,, 
in  spite  of  every  species  of  intermediary  subsftnce 
smployed  to  unite  them;  the  Frenchman's  brain 
eternally  frothing  up,  leaving  th:  solid.  Britifh  sub- 
stance always  at  bottom. 

Much  inflammable  gas  was  obta:ued  from  th* 
the  brain  of  a  duellist,  just  run  through  the  body  in 
a  quarrel  about  the  figure  of  his  mistrefs's  nose,: 
which  his  antagonist  unluckily  did  not  find  exactly- 
•t  the  Grecian  model. 

Some  brains  of  women,  distilled  o«j6o/ j^;/ij  gave, 
a  quantity  cf  iW«»«rf»i/f  vapours,  which  were  soon 
difsipated  on  being  treated  in  tiaked  fire.  •>        i 

Upon  the  whole,  humetn  brains  give  but  little  spi*. 
it£«/ r«£<or,— .a  fugiivi  principle,    proper  to  vege- 
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tables,  but  which   seems  to  escape  in  their  afsimilao 
tion  to  animal  substances. 

Original  Anecdote  of  a  Russian  Parson. 

I  SHALL  now  give  you  an  anecdote  of  the  comic 
kind,  where  Peter  the  Great  appears  once  more  in 
what  1  have  called  his  patriarchal  character,  correc- 
ting his  offending  children,  with  his  far  dreaded,  and 
jnnch  respected  dubeen,  or  cudgel.  I  must  however 
premise,  as  a  pope  or  parson  cuts  rather  a  ridicu- 
lous figure  in  this  anecdote,  that  the  Rufsian  clergy 
were  far  from  being  then,  what  they  now  are,  a 
sober  learned  clafs  of  men.  For  much  later  Uian 
Peter's  time,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  one 
of  the  inferior  orders  reeling  drunk  along  the  streets, 
as  they  were,  and  even  are,  taken  from  the  lowest 
clafs  of  people  ;  a  regiment  having  been  formed  about 
twa  years  ago  of  pope's  children  for  the  Swedilh 
war,  and  disciplined  for  the  artillery,  by  gCBcral 
Melisineu,  at  the  Imperial  Cadet  Corps  of  artillery 
and  engineers. 

By  this  explanation  I  hope  I  fljall  be  exempted 
from  suspicion  of  the  least  insult  on  the  clergy, 
without  whose  diligent  and  indefatigable  application 
to  their  duty,  at  this  dangerous  crisis,  civil  society 
will  be  in  a  manner  difsolved,  and  Europe  become  a 
vast  forest  of  wild  beasts  in  human  fhape ;— judging 
St  least  fron*  the  example  before  our  eye»,  of  a  people 
fronv  whom  pretended  philosophers  had  eradicated 
every  sepse  of  religion  and  moral  sentiment,  by 
which  the  people  haye   been  alone  governed  from 
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Adam  to  this  enlightened  age,   where  they  are   set 
up  as  the  governors  and  sovereigns  of  nations. 
Anecdote, 

Some  of  the  young  nobility,  who  served  about  the 
person  of  Peter  the  Great  as  a  sort  of  military 
chamberlains,  under  the  title  of  Ben/hieis  (now  gi- 
ven only  to  common  soldiers,  or  rather  recruits  ser« 
ving  personally  their  ofBcers,)  had  been  playing  some 
pranks  on  a  midnight  ramble,  which  came  to  Peter's 
ears  in  form  df  complaint,  and  at  which  he  was 
much  enraged  against  -the  perpetrators,  though  un« 
able  for  some  time  to  discover  their  names. 

His  chaplain  was  st^spected  by  the  young  offenders 
to  have  removed  this^^bstacle  to  their  puniflxment, 
which  followed  very  quickly  the  discovery,  in  a  ihow. 
er  of  blows  from  the  dubeen.  They  were  thwrefore 
resolved  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  officious 
parson,  whose  decided  taste  for  good  brandy,  (then 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  his  cloth,)  soon  furniibed 
them  an  opportunity  of  doing.  Whilst  one  party  of 
them  was  carousing  with  the  devoted  priest,  and 
treating  him  with  large  cups  of  his  favourite  li<juor« 
below  stairs,  another  was  piling  up  dl  the  furniture 
of  his  apartment,  immediately  over  Peter's  bedcham- 
ber, on  a  round  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  oa 
-which  they  placed  his  looking  glafs,  and  to  crown 
the  pyramid  a  large  bowl  of  punch.  To  this  new 
species  of  tower  of  Babel,  they  fastened  a  string,  let 
through  a  hole  into  the  adjoining  apartment,  where 
one  of  the  actors  was  stationed,  ready  to  puU  it  on  a 
preconcerted  signal,  ^ 
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The  parson,  full  of  brandy  and  glee,  was  conducted 
-with  some  difficulty   up  to   his  apartment  by   hi« 
bountiful  hosts,  who  had  rather  overdone  the  busi- 
nefi,  so   that  on  blowing  out    the  light,  just    as  he 
reached  his  door,  their  plot  was  almost  rendered  un- 
necefsary  by  the  violence  with  which  he  measured 
his  length    on   the  floor.     This    was   the  signal  for 
pulling  the  string,  and   down  came  the  whole  table 
edifice,  with  such  a  noise,  as  made  the  emperor  start 
from  his  couch,  and  run  up  stairs  with  his  dubeen, 
to  correct  the  young  dogs,  who  were  of  course   sus- 
pected of  the  fault.     But  what  was  his  astonifliment 
when  he   found  them  aU  lying  apparently  asleep  in 
their  beds,  and  the  parson  dead  drunk  on  the  floor  of 
his  room,  swimming  in  punch,  with  all  his  furni- 
ture scattered  about  the  room,  even   to  the  looking 
fflafs,  which  was  (battered  to  pieces.  The  application 
©f  his  dubeen   brought  him  in   some  degree  to  his 
senses ;   but  not  so  far  as  to  account  to  Peter  for  the 
general  wreck  and   the  sea   of  punch.      Indeed  the 
poor  man  was  nearly  as  much  astonifhcd  as  the  em- 
peror ;  and  long  took  it  for  a  trick  of  his  old  antago- 
nist Satan,  for  the  many  pulpit  phillippics  he  had  ut- 
tered against  that  arch  rebel.  Arcticus. 

A  DETACHED  REMARK. 
The  variable  weather  of  the  human  mind,  the  flying 
Tapours  of  fancy,  which  from  time  to  time  cloud 
reason,  without  totally  eclipsing  it,  requires  much 
f^rce  of  thought  to  regulate  sound  conduct. 
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A  TABLE  OF  GEMS. 
Continued  from  p.  240. 


Cla/tfourttentb. 
THE  PEARL,  OR  PEACOCK  STONE. 

T^His  gem  is  formed  from  the  cartilaginous  li- 
gament of  the  mytilut  margaritiferus,  or  great 
pearl  muscle,  which  has  the  appearance  and  colour  of 
«  peacock  feather  in  miniature. 

Atiatytit. 

This  being  in  strict  propriety  an  animal  production, 

haa  nerer,  that  I  know  of,  been  particularly  analised. 

Variet  ,. 
The  colour  of  the  finest  iriental  pearl  is  a  bril- 
liant white,  with  a  metalline  splendour,  inclining  « 
very  little  to  the  blue  ;  bat  some  of  the  Ormuz 
pearls,  have  what  the  Indians  call  the  black  water, 
which  heightens  their  value  in  the  eastern  market. 

Form, 

This  gci»  in  such  high  estimation  and  value  in 
all  ages,  es.  ially  with  the  Romans,  who  preferred 
it  even  to  di.  londs,  and  the  other  preci»us  stones, 
probably  fronn  tlieir  being  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
cutting  the  harder  gc  ,  ''  an  animal  production, 
found  in  certain  ihelis,  oi  the  oyster  and  muscle 
kind,  particularly  in  the  mytilus  margaritiferus. 
The  finest  oriental  pearl  is  round,  of  a  brilliant 
wbite  colour,  tvith  a  mstallic  splendour,  an(^  a  slight 
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cast  of  blue  ;  although  thejr  are  often  found  of  other 
Ihapes  and  colours  %  but  the  ground  is  ever  whitifh* 
more  or  lefs  dirtj,  and  tending  to  a  cream  colour, 
a  yellow,  a  grej,  a  blue,  and  even  in  some  speci- 
mens, to  a  pinchbeck  colour,  with  the  splendour  of 
that  metal.  Their  estimation  atid  value  dimiailhes 
in  proportion  as  thej  dcviat<:  from  the  standard 
form  and  colour  given  above  ;  although  pearls  of  an 
uncommonlj  large  size^  ace  always  valuable,  though 
thcj  ikould  deviate  from  both,  on  accoubt  of  Iheir 
tarity. 

Structure,  Bropirtitt,  &.C. 
The  structure  of  the  pearl  much  resembles  the 
.atoay  concretions  or  calculi  found  in  other  sea  and 
land  animals  ;  that  i&  to  say,  it  ia  made  i;ip  of  coats 
or  thin  plates,  laid  one  over  another,  from  the  centre 
oiitwarda,  4nd  is  of  a  talcareous  nature^  like  the  fltell 
-which  produces  it,  in  certain  ctrcun&tances.  It  has 
.been  regarded  by  naturalists  as  produced  by  disease* 
like  other  animal  concretions  ;  and  on  this  idea,  the 
celebrated  Linnasus  attempted  to  produce  them  arti- 
ficially, by  wounding  the  Ihell  with  a  round  iharp 
pointed  instrument*  in  ho^s  that  the  aniinal  would 
foroi  the  precious  calculus  to  ihut  up  the  hole  j  and 
it  is  said  he  succeeded  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  prove 
the  jus^ce  of  his  hypothesis,  if  not  to  enrich  thephi- 
Ipsopher ;  as  probably  the  size  and  tn4,turatioo  of 
pearls  req^uice  a  more  genial  heat  to  bring  them  to 
perfection,  than  the  northern  climate  of  Swfde^  jqap 
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Where  fotfnd. 

Tbe  most  valuable  pearls  come  from  the  east,  as 

those  of  Ceylon,  Japan,  China,  ^c.   But  the  famous 
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fiftjery  of  Baharein,  in  the  Persian  gulph,  which  fur- 
oiflaed  to  the  ancients  and  moderns  the  celebrated 
pearls  known  by  the  apellation  of  Ormuz,  from  the 
name  of  the  Indian  mart  where  they  were  sold.  The 
finest  and  largest  are  carried  to  the  great  Indian  mar- 
ket, Surate,  in  the  bay  of  Jougerate ;  —the  inferior 
to  Turky,  Persia,  ^c.  as  the  use  of  them  is  still 
greater  in  the  east  than  in  the  west,  where  even 
religion  afsists  their  sale  in  India. 

The  pearl  is  found  in  many  rivers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, particularly  the  Conway  in  Wales  ;  the  Irt  iti 
Cumberland  ;  the  Ythan  in  Scotland,  and  many  other 
smaller  streams ;  as  also  the  county  of  Tyronne  in  Ire- 
land. The  best  are  produced  in  the  Mta  margariti^ 
ftra^  and  the  Mttilos  cygntus  and  anatinm ;  two 
kinds  of  bivalve  fifhcs  of  the  muscle  clafs  j  many 
small  pearls  are  also  found  in  MlLitisus  edulist 
or  common  edible  muscle,  and  also  sometimes  in  the 
common  oyiter ;  but  these  are  of  such  small  value 
as  to  be  disregarded. 

Largest.    '  fT^     :'■•-■/  JhvX^  ;? 
The  famous  car  rings  of  Cleopatra  cost  L.  161,000; 
and  Julius  Caesar  presented  a  pearl  to  Servilia,  the 
mother   of  Brutus,  for  which   he  paid  L.4»,ooo. 

Of  modern  pearls,  xht  largest  upo6  record  is   that 

belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain,  in  size  and  form, 
resembling  a  small  peer.  Rufsia  is  not  entirely 
without  even  this  gem,  as  the  author  has  some 
bad  coloured  pearls  in  his  collection  from  the  Kuril 
islands,  which  acknowledge  the  sceptre  of  that  vast 
empire  ;  and  it  i*  said,  that  an  inferior  variety 
are  found  ia  gome  of  the  rivers  or  Streams  of  Ruf- 
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sian  Finland  •  which  is  probable  enough,  if  they  ob- 
tain in  Sweden,  although  an  object  of  little  attention 
on  the  seord  of  profit.     A  remark  may  not  be  im- 
proper here,  on  the  decided  taste  of  the  Rufsians  for 
this  gem,  which  they  prefer  to  all  others,  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  nobility ;)  and  it  is  sur- 
prising to  see  the  quantity  with  which  a  Rufsian 
merchant's  wife  is  ornamented  on  the   greater  holi- 
days, whilst  the  huiband  appears  by  her  side,   in  his 
beard,  and  the  simple  national  garb ;  even  her  head 
drefs  is  garnifhed  with  a  species  of  lace,  made  of 
Bmall  pearls,  which  has  no  bad  effect ;   however,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  they  are   in  general  of 
the  inferior  kind,  selected  by  the  Arabs  for  the  Eu- 
ropean, Turkifti,  and  Persian  markets. 

The  pearls  of  Britam  were  celebrated  by  the  Ro- 
wjans  ;  and  Suetonius  reports,  that  Caesar  was  indu- 
ced to  undertake  his  Britiflx  expedition  for  the  sake 
of  our  pearls ;  and  that  they  Were  so  large  that  it 
was  necefsary  to  take  the  hand  to  try  the  weight  of 
a  single  one.  Mr  Pennant,  with  much  probability, 
supposes,  that  Caesar  only  heard  this  by  report  ; 
and  that  the  chrystalline  balls,  in  old  treatises  caUed 
mineral pearh,-yfiete  mistaken  for  them.  It  is,  how- 
ever, afserted,  both  hj  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  that  Caesar 
brought  home  a  buckler  made  with  Britijb  pearls, 
•which  he  dedicated  to,  and  hung  up  in  the  temple 
of  Venus  Genetrix. 

It  is  said,  that  Sir  Richard  Wynne  of  Guydif, 
chamberlain  to  Catharine,  queen  of  Charles  n.  pre- 
sented her  majesty  with  a  pearl,  taken  in  the  river 
Conway,  which  is,  to  this  day,  honoured  with  a 
place  in  the  regal  crown. 
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In  the  present  century,  a  pearl  was  taken  in   the 
river  Ythan  in  Aberdeenfliire,  and  sold  to   a  travel- 
ling dealer  in  Aberdeen  for   a  trifle,   which  he  car- 
ried to  London,  where,  ignorant  of  its  value,  but  ob- 
serving that  it  was  of  great  size  and  beauty,  he  of- 
fered it  to  a  Jew,  afliing,  what  he  thought  a  very 
high  price,  in   his  own  dialect,  forty  pund,  that  is 
L.  3  :  6  :  8.  The  Jew  said,  that  was  too  high  a  price  -, 
but  that  he   would  give  him   35   guineas,  and  no 
wore ;   and    anxious    to  secure  the  purchase,  told 
down   the  money  on  the  table.     The   astoniflied  A- 
berdenian  looked  at   the  sum   with   surprise  ;  but 
did  not  discover  his  secret ;  and  took  up  the  money 
with  great  satisfaction,   without  counting  it.     The 
writer  has   in  his   pofsefsion    two  pearls  found  in 
that  river  of  considerable  size  }  but  not  remarkable 
for  their  lustre  or  purity.  '  -  .vfAi,? 

In  the  last  century,  several  pearls  of  great  value 
were  found  in  the  rivers  of  the  counties  of  Tyronne 
and  Donnegal  in  Ireland-  One  that  weighed  thirty- 
six  carats  was  valued  at  L.  40,  but  being  foul  lost 
much  of  its  value.  Other  single  pearls  were  sold 
for  L.  4,  los.  and  one  for  L.  10.  This  last  was  sold 
a  second  time  to  lady  Glenlealy,  who  put  it  into  a 
necklace,  and  refused  L.  80  for  it  from  the  duchefs 

oiOrmond.       «*^  "  '  '  "'     '" 

Value. 

No  mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  pearl  is 
given  by  authors  5  but  it  is  always  very  great,  when 
of  a  fine  colour,  form,  and  size.  The  Indians  and 
Arabs  talk  of  what  they  call  the  black  water,  in  the 
splendour  of  pearls,  which  enhances  their  price  in 
those  countries. 

t^nd  of  the  FlR&T  Order  of  gems. 
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Moral  Reflections  suggested  by   the  Death 
OF  Louis  xvi.  of  France. 

Oh!  wiut '8  pomp,  and  lublttoary  power;  • 

And  »h»t  is  man,  that  koasts  himself  so  high  ? 


The  spoct  oS  fate,  the  tenant  of  an  hour. 
Dust,  animaud  dust,  that  breathes  to  die. 


HOLK« 


Among  all  the  phenopaena  that  have  occurred  with- 
in the  period  of  certain  history,  none  have  tended 
more  strongly   to  mark    the   unfortunate    state  of 
kings,  than  those  events  which  have  lately  occurred 
respecting  I*ouis  xvi.  of  France    I  do  not  here  al- 
lude to  his  death  ;  for  in  regard  to   that   particular 
nothing  extraordinary  has  occurred  ;  nor  ought  it 
to  excite  the   smallest  degree  of  wonder : — it  was 
quite  in  the  train  of   usual  events;    for   there   is 
scarcely  an  instance  on  record,  in  which  a  faction, 
in  any  kingdom,  acquired  such  power  as  to  subvert 
the  government,  and  dethrone  the  king,  that  they 
did  not  make  haste  to  put  the  unfortunate  monarch 
t*  death  j  from  a  natural  dread,  that,  if  he  ftiould  be 
allowed  to  live,  he  might,  at  some  future  period, 
become  a  center  of  union,  to  connect  his  friends  and 
partizans  into  a  compact  body,  having  views  hostile 
to   the  predominating  party,  and  that  were  to  be 
dreaded  in  proportion  to  the  virtues   and   abilities 
of  the  prince.     There  was,  therefore,  little   room  to 
doubt  of  the   fate  of  Louis  from  the  time   of  his 
dethronement ;    and  the  late  events  respecting  him 
hare  been  only  a  neccfsary  consequence   of  the  pre- 
lude that  had  already  bepa  acted.    .^,   ,,.  rj.  ..    „  h. 
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But  the  circumstance  that  strikes  my  mind  as 
being  extremely  singular,  and  as  tending  to  point 
out,  in  most  striking  colours,  the  unfortunate  situa* 
tion  of  royalty,   is  the  following.     Louis  had  been 
king  of  France  for  upwards  of  eighteen  years.      He 
was  not  secluded  from  the   sight  of  his  subjects, 
like  those  eastern  monarchs    who  ihut  themselves 
up  in  the  interior  parts  of  their  palace  for   years 
together,    without  being    seen   by    their    subjects. 
The  kmg  of  France  was  of  easy  accefs :     he  conver- 
sed freely    with  foreign  ambafsadors,   ministers  of 
state,  and  all  who  were  presented  at  the  court :     he 
went  abroad  and  mixed  among  his   subjects  :  he  af. 
sjsted  at  the  deliberations   of  his  privy   councils  and 
parliaments,  and  did  other  acts  that  were  open  to 
the  inspection  of  all. — Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  had 
Louis  died  befort  the  time  that  he  was  called  to  an- 
swer at  the  bar  of  the  National  Convention,  the  ac- 
cusations that  were  brought  against  him,  he  would 
have  been  universnlly  accounted  a  weak  and  insigu 
nificant  monarch  ; — a  prince  of  no  talents  ; — a  being 
despicable  almost  in  every   respect;— a  perfect  sot 
indeed  j— a  creature  who  knew  nothing,  and  valu- 
ed nothing  beyond  the  mere  sensual  gratification  of 
indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  to  excefs.     Be 
would  have  been  therefore  despised,   and  soon  foi>- 
gotten,  as  a  monarch  who  was  unfortunate  indeed, 
but  who  deserved  to  be  so- ;    because  these  misfor- 
tunes, it  would  have  been  believed,  had  been,  in  a 
great  measure,   the  result  of  his  own  stupidity  arid 
brutality.     To  all' who  {ball  read  this  paper  in  the 
present  day,  I  appeal  for  the  justnefn  of  the  oharao- 
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ter  as  here  drawn,  according  to  the  general  appre- 
hension of  the  people  ia  Europe,  before  the  period- 
he  re  particularised.  ^ 

But,  bj  a  singular  fatality,  as  it  (hould  seem, 
overpowering  the  judgement  of  the  ruling  powers 
in   France,   it  came  into  their  minds  to  bring  the 
unfortunate  monarch  before  them,  to  answer  in  per- 
son, publicly  at  the  bar  of  their  afsemby,  to  the  ac- 
cusations they  had  raked  together,  for  the  purpose 
of  overwhelming  him  with  the  opprobrium  of  guilt, 
by  the  unguarded  exprefaions  they  hoped  naight  drop 
from  his  own  mouth  on  that  trying  occasion.     But 
how  grievously  were  they  disappointed  !    and  with 
what  wonder  did  the  astonifhed  world  behold  the 
man  whom  they  had  contemned   and  despised,  rise, 
by  the  sole  energy  of  his  own  mind,  to  an  exaltation 
far  exceeding   any  thing  they  could  ever  have  ex- 
pected from  any  one  of  the  human  race  !     Taken   as 
he  was,  by  surprise,   and  led   before  the  tribunal, 
without  so  much  as  even  being  told  whither   he  was 
going,  or  what  was  the  purpose  intended  ;  without 
the  benefit  of  counsel  to  prepare  him  how  to  act  j 
without  having  had  an  opportunity  of  collecting  his 
mind,  and  arranging  his   ideas  on   the  subject,  he 
was  at  once  set  before  the  afsembly,  and   command- 
ed to  answer  queries  which    they  had  been   prepa- 
ring for  many  months  before,  with  a  view  to  insnare 
him.     Is  it  pofsible  to  conceive  an  idea  of  a  man 
being  placed  in  a  more  trying  situation  !  Yet  Louis, 
with  a  dignity,  a  meeknefs,  an  affability ;  with  a  firm- 
refs,  untinctured  with  petulance,  or  peeviflmefs,  an- 
swered, without  hesitatioa  or  cmbarrafsmeut,  every 
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interrogatoty  that  was  put  to  him  ;  and  scarcely 
omitted  a  single  thing  he  ought  ta  have  said  ;  or 
uttered  a  single  word  he  would  have  retracted,  had 
he  had  every  convenience  he  could  have  wilhcd,  to 
prepare  liim  for  such  an  examination.  Never  was 
there  an  instance  in  this  world  of  a  man  raising 
himself  by  the  single  exertions  of  his  own  faculties, 
in  one  moment,  from  the  lowest  abyfs  of  abject  con- 
tempt, to  the  highest  exaltation  of  honour,  in  the  es- 
.timation  of  mankind,  but  this  one  of  Louis  alone. 
This,  and  the  subsequent  acts,  till  the  time  of  his 
(feath,  all  of  which  reflect  the  highest  honour  upon 
.him,  are  the  only  actions  during  the  whole  life  o£ 
that  prince  which  can  be  called  hii  own.  In  all  the 
transactions  of  his  reign,  he  spoke  and  acted  by  the 
advice,  and  under  the  influence  of  others,  as  other 
princes  are  also  obliged  to  speak  and  to  act.  How 
unfortunate  then  is  the  state  of  those,  who,  even 
when  ^  they  pofsefs  talents  and  dispositions  that 
ought  to  excite  the  admiration,  and  conciliate  the 
esteem  of  mankind,  are  constrained  so  to  act,  as 
to  become  the  objects  of  general  contempt  and  de- 
testation ! 

.  I  am  not  in  fhe  habit  of  bestowing  unbpunded 
applause  upon  princes  ;  I  will  not  be  suspected^by  my 
readers  of  paying  court  to  ministers  or  their  satel- 
lites ;  nor  nave  I  ever  idolised  power  in  whatever 
hands  it  has  been  placed.  I  bend  the  knee  in  adoration 
of  the  Supreme  Being  alone,  to  whom  only  belongs 
all  glory,  and  honour,  and  praise  upon  earth. 
But,  next  to  the  bountiful  Creator  of  this  universe, 
J  pay  a  respectful  homage  to  the  memory  of  the 
•   VOL.  xiii.  N  N  •  t-> 
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immortal    Louis.     I    c«ll   him   immortal;    because 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  so  long  as   the  records 
of  the    transactions    of  roan  Ihall  be    preserved,  the 
■world  will  look  up  to  him,  as  to  a  being  who    has 
exhibited  the  human   character  in   a   higher  point 
of  elevation    than    ever  had   been    known   before. 
When  we  look  back  to  the  records  of  past  times,  we 
try  in  vain  to  find  a  parallel   among  the    annals    of 
kings,  of  princes,  of  philosophers,  and  great  men  of 
the  earth.     The  blefscd  Jesus,  alone,  affords  a  pat* 
tern   of    that    unaffected    dignity,    that   meeknefs, 
that     wisdom     and    beneficence     which      characte- 
Tised  the  last  scenes   in  the  life  of  the  French  mo- 
narch; and  I  have   no  doubt,  that  it  was  by  a  care- 
ful contemplation  of  that  exalted  pattern  of  all  ex- 
cellence,  in   the   solitude  to  which   he   had  been  for 
some  irtonths  condemned,  that  the  degraded  monarch, 
by  humbling  himself  before   the  Supreme    Bemg, 
katnt  to  elevate  his  soul  to  that  exalted   composure 
bfmind»  which  so  conspicuously  dignified  his  last  mo- 
ments.    It  was  in  imitation  of  that  divine  pattern  of 
beneficence  alone,  that,  "  being  reviled,  he  reviled  not 
again  ;"  and  the  last  words  he  uttered  were  employ- 
ed in  praying  blefsings  on  his  blood  thirsty  persecu- 
tors.    I  fear  not  the   imputation  of  enthusiasm  fot 
what  I  here   say.     In  the  cause  of  justice,  and  ift 
vindication  of  innocence,  the  person  who  is  afhamed 
to  ex<i)refs  his  unbiafsed  opinion  with  freedom,  de- 
serves not  the  name  of  man  *.     No  one  entertained 

«  A  friend  to  whom  this  paper  was  ftiown  before  publication,  proposed 
1;,  addu.  e  S'  cr.tes  as  a  para  LI  <o  Louis  ;  but  in  tl,is  particular  i  find  a 
gt«t  infetioiity  in  the  hoathen  philo.o,.her.    S,crattS-«a6  allowed  «o 
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«  meaner  opinion  of  Louis  than  myself,  till  the  veil" 
was  withdrawn  that  hid  his  real  character  from  pub- 
lic view.  That  veil  being  now  withdrawn,  in  cir-» 
cumstances  that  admit  not  of  the  pofsibility  of  mis- 
take, I  think  justice  demands  that  this  acknowledge- 
ment Ihould  be  made,  in  the  most  public  and  unequi- 
vocal manner  ;— Yes,  Louis,  thou  hast  fabricated  for 
thyself,  in  the  fliort  space  of  a  h}N  weeks,  a  crown  of 
glory,  that  will  accompany  thy  name  to  future  ages, 
of  which  the  utmost  malice  of  thine  enemies  cannot 
deprive  thee,  the  lustre  of  which  no  efforts  of  theirs 
will  ever  be  able  to  extinguifh  !  '  ■''■■'■ 

"  I  have  here  considered  Louis  merely  as  a  moral 
tigent,  and  have  totally  disregarded  all  political  con- 
siderations, which,  though  of  equal  importance,  I 
mean  not  here  to  bring  into  view.  As  a  king  his 
character  is  at  present  entirely  out  of  the  question : 
I  have  only  .paid  respect  to  him  as  a  man  ;  and  I  con- 
ceive his  existence  in  that  character  may  be  said 
to  have  ohly  commenced  when  his  regal  functions 
ceased  to  be  exercised.  It  was  then  only  that  his 
mind,  deprived  of  all  other  aid,  was  forced  to  seek 
resources  within  itself  alone^instead  of  relying  upon 

converse  till  the  last  moment,  with  his  friends  ;  to  have  the  consjiJtion  of 
their  sympathy,  and  to  die  with  the  consciousnefi  of  bting  held  guiltlefs 
in  the  minds  of  men  of  intfgrity  of  all  kinds.  He  was  n.t  taken  by  sur- 
prise, lud.ler.ly  arrr.igntd  before  a  tribunal  wifSout  warning  or  prepar:- 
tion  of  ;iny  sort ;  no^'cmpt  was  made  to  insruie  liim  by  artful  qufstiqps 
so  as  to  lead  him  to  inculpate  himself.  He  was  allowed  to  dictate  his  last  ad- 
vices to  his  admiring  fiiends.  His  mou;h  was  not  stop;icd  when  his  heart 
panted  to  pour  forth  those  generous  maxims  which  he  kiew  would  insure 
^he  good  will  of  all  future  :>.gei.  In  all  these  tespects  the  fate  of  Louis 
^a^s  ditfetent)  asd  infmttely  more  trying. 
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others.     In    this    point   of  vJew   his    life  has    been 
fliort,  but  wonderfully  brilliant.     During  that   fliort 
period,  his  oppoi:ents,  by  a    wanton  display  of  cphe- 
meron  power,    which  is  natural  to  little  minds,  have 
tried  to  degrad*^'  nd  to  difhontJur  him  ;  but  this  they 
have  found  to  be  impofsible.     It  was  indeed  in  their 
power  to  despoil  him  of  his  crown,  and   to  preclude 
him    from   enjoying     those    kind,  endearments     In 
which  the  mind  of  man  delights  ;  but  to  rob  him  of 
his  honour  depended  not  on  them.     No  human  pow- 
er can  degrade  or  dllhoiuuir  a  man,  but  himself  alone. 
This  is   the  natural  unalienable  right  of  man,    which 
God  conferred  upon  him  at  his  birth,   and  of  which 
no  one  can  ever  deprive  him.     A  tyrant  may  degrade 
himself  by  abusing  his  power  ;    but  the   person  who 
unjustly  suffers  by  it,  if  he  acts  properly,  is  only  thqs 
exalted  the  more.     It  is  vice  only  which  can  debase 
the  human  soul,  and  degrade  it  from  that  highest  pin- 
nacle of  glory,  SELF  RESPECT.     When    man  does  not 
venerate    himself,  he   cannot   look  forward  with    a 
firm  reliance  to  the  prospects  of  futurity.     In  trying 
scenes  his  mind  wavers,  and   he    can  find  nothing  to 
.    console  him  for  the  opifrobrium  which  his  misgiving 
mind  forbodes    will  certainly  await  him.     Bereft  of 
present  comforf,   and   hopelefs  of  future  enjoyment, 
'    his  souleither  sinks  into  a  listlefs  debility,  or  by  afsu- 
Hiing  a  desperate  fury,  braves  every  thing  in  a  fit  of 
frantic  despair.     How  different  from   that  calm,  that 
«iild,  that  steady  composure,   which  conscious   inte- 
grity, and  the  consolations   of  religious    hopes    in- 
spire  !     They  therefore  who  would  deprive   man  of 
of  this,    his   greatest  consolation   in   scenes  of  thp 
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deepest  distrefs,  would, degrade  tlie  human  character 
from  its  highest  pinnacle  of  glory.  1  hey  become 
the  afijfsins,  so  to  speak,  of  the  human  mind  ;  for 
they  thus  deprive  it  of  all  that  energy  which  exalts 
it  above  the  power  of  tyrants,  and  would  bring  man 
down  to  be  only  upon  a  level  w.h  the  brutes 
that  perifh. 

With  regard  to  the  fate  of  those  of  his  family  who 
have  unfortunately  survived  him,  nothing  remains 
but  a  melancholy  foicbodint^  of  miseries  unknown. 
The  character  of  the  queen  will  no  doubt  be 
laadcd  with  every  infamy  that  calumny  can  invent, 
in  order  to  be  urged  as  an  apology  for  the  brutal  in- 
dignities they  have  prepared  for  her,  which  can 
havf  no  other  object  in  view  but  to  fho.ten  the 
period  of-hex  existence,  and  to  save  them  the  riflt  of 
exciting  pity  by  sacrificing  her  life  in  public.  The 
prince,  poor  innocent  I  has  no  other  prospect  but 
that  of  a  speedy  entrance  into  a  state  of  blefscd  im- 
mortality, before  his  soul  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  stained  with  guilt.  Sweet  innocent  I  ages 
yet  unborn  will  weep  over  thy  untimely  fate, 
when  the  memory  of  it  fhay  be  revived  on  the  his- 
toric stage  !  !  I  commiserate  before  hand  that  un- 
timely fate  which  but  too  surely  awaits  thee  !  Thou 
canst  not  be  arraigned  before  a  tribunal  of  justice. 
Even  France  itself,  would  be  afliamed  of  this  ;  but 
the  ready  afsistantjof  tyranny,  poison,  or  afsafsina- 
tion,  will  complete  the  tragedy.  Heaven,  alone, 
by  turning  the  hearts  of  some  individual,  from 
public,  or  from  private  motives,  to  interest  himself 
m  thy  fate,  can  rescue  thee  from  the  perilous  state 
fn  which   thou  standest  !  '  • 
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It  is  Impofsible  to  contemplate  these  scenes  with- 
out casting  a  glance  at  the  other  personages  who 
have  acted,  and  are  still  acting  a  part  in  this  trage- 
dy;  but  I  cannot  think  of  degrading  those  already 
named,  so  far  as  to  have  the  others  mentioned  in  the 
same  page.  On  a  future  occasion  it  is  not  impof- 
sible but  I  may  add  a  few  words  on  that  disagree- 
able subject  ;  for  though  it  be  exceedingly  disgus-- 
ting,  it  is  at  present  of  great  importance. 


UNCOMMON  FACT  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Sir,  To  t^f  Editor  of  the  Bee.    ' 

Natural  history  ought  to  be  studied  as  a  collec- 
tion of  facts,  and  not  as  the  history  of  theories  and 
opinions  of  philosophers,  oftentimes  vagvie  and  ill- 
founded.  It  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  intrin- 
sic degree  of  probability  in  the  phenomena  observed, 
but  rather  upon  facts  founded  on  the  testimony  of 
people  of  known  veracity.  The  following  fact  is 
submitted  to  your  readers,  and  the  writer  would  be 
well  pleased  to  find  a  probable  conjecture  of  its. 
cause  in  some  future  number  of  your  work. 

A,  few  days  ago,  a  large  beech  tree  was  sawing  up. 
into  planks  in  a  iKip  builder's  yard  here.  The  tree 
was  about  twenty-six  inches  diameter,  and  of  so  fine 
a  quality  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  some  gentlemen 
accidentally  pafsing  by  ;  one  of  whom,  on  exami- 
ning it,  observed,  near  its  center,  a  part  apparently 
rotten  ;  but  on  closer  inspection  he  found  the  blemilh 
was  occasioned  by  a  hazel  nut  being  completely  en- 
veloped in  the  substance   of  the   wood.     The  part 
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whereof,  that  immediately  surrounded  it,  being  soft, 
the  nut  was  easily  taken  out,  perfectly  entire  and 
eound  j  the  colour  only  a  little  darker  than  the  nut 
when  a  few  weeks  pulled  off  the  tree.  The  nut  has, 
since  its  being  dried,  flirunk  a  little,  and  has  opened 
nearly  its  whole  lengthjso  wide  as  to  fhow  the  kernel 
to  all  appearance  freih.  It  may  be  added,  that  there 
was  not  the  least  communication  to  the  cavity  in 
which  the  nut  was  preserved,  from  the  external 
part  of  the  tree,  in  any  direction  whatever. 
Zeith,  Feb.  ll.  1793.  M. 


Explanation  of  the  Phenomenon. 
Though  the  phenomenon  above  described  be  very 
uncommon,  it  is  nut  so  diiEcult  to  be  accounted  for 
as  masy  that  daily  occur  in  contemplating  the  ob- 
jects that  present  themselves  to  our  view.  Wood 
is  formed  by  an  accretion  of  matter  all  on  .the  sur- 
face of  the  tree,  forming  each  year  a  ring  all  round, 
ofmoreor  lefs  thicknefs,  in  proportion  to  circumstan- 
ces ;  which  rings,  in  most  kinds  of  wood,  are  distih(^t- 
ly  seen  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  tree,  and  form 
the  fibres  of  it  when  slit  longitudinally.  When  one 
of  these  rings  is  once  formed,  it  remains  ever  after  of 
the  same  dimensions,  and  comes  gradually  to  be  pla- 
ced at  a  greater  and  greater  distance  from  the  cir» 
cumference  of  ihe  tree,  as  the  age  of  it  increases  i 
so  that  what  was  once  the  surface,  conies  to  be  very 
near  the  center  of  the  tree.  Now  whatever  matter 
is  stuck  into  the  tree,  and  remains  firmly  fixed  there, 
comes  to  be  gradually  covered  by  the  rings  of 
wood  that  grow  over  and  cover  it ;  and  if  the  mat- 
ter of  this  extraneous  substance  be  not  of  a  corroN. 
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sive  nature,  the  wound  heals  over  it  entirely,  and  the  . 
wood,  above  the  substance  enveloped,  becomes  equal- 
ly firm  and  sound  with  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
tree.     The  truth  of  these  observations  t%  daily  seen 
in  regard  to  the  knots  of  fir  wood,  all  of\hich   are 
the  remains  of  branches  which  once   grew  upon  the 
tree,   and   while    they    remained    there    interrupted 
the  '  continuity  of  the   longitudinal    fibres.     These 
branches,  cut  off,  or  broken  over  by  any  accident,  be- 
come from  that  moment  stationary  in  their  growth  ; 
and  as  the  fibrous  rings  increase,  they  gradually  heal 
over  the  transverse  section  of  these  branches  ;  so  that 
the  outer  part  of  the  wood ,  which  has  been   formed 
over  these,  is  perfectly  free   of  knots,  though  these 
are  perocived  towards  the  center.     This  is  the  reason 
why  all  kinds  of  deal  discover  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  knots  near  the   center  than  near  the   circum- 
ference of  the    tree.     Now  the  nut  in   question  has, 
by  some  accident,  been  indented  into   the  surface   of 
the  tree  while  it  was  yet    young ;  and,  like  the  re- 
mains of  a  branch,  has  been  gradually  healed  over  ; 
after  which  it  has   remained  safely  embedded  in  the 
wood  till  it  was  discovered  by  the  sawers.  From  the 
researches  here  stated,  it  is   plain  there  could   be  no 
opening  into  it.     It  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  matter  to 
contrive  thus  to  inclose  in  the  heart  of  a  tree  an  in- 
scription  of  any  sort,    upon  a   piece  of  dead  wood, 
which   might  be  jjreserved  undiscovered  till  future 
ages.  • 

A  DETACHED  REMARK. 
That  man  is  my  sincere  friend,    who    will   vindi- 
cate me  behiud  my  back,  and  tell  my  faults  to  mj 
face. 
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HUMAN  LIF£. 
WRITTEM  ON   THE   CI.OSt    OF   THE   YEAR   I'gl; 

For  the  Bee. 

Now  has  another  year  AilfiU'd  its  course, 
AnJ  in  eternity's  capacious  giilph 
Its  rte^  ing  days  has  lodged.  Yet  a  few  years, 
A  rew  revolving  yeirs,  ihe  space  complete 
Ot  frail  man's  destin'd  course  5  forth  he  is  S"nt 
Into  the  world,  fraught  With  the  gayest  hopes 
Of  scenes  of  happin;  fs  and  future  bllfs. 
All  nature  smiles  around;  echo  the  hills, 
«  Aiid  every  s.ense,  and  every  thought  is  joy  ! 
The  vernal  sun  which  gilds  the  morn  of  life. 
His  race  pursues  unwearied,  and  attuns 
Meridian  splendour.  Then  the  soul  expands, 
And  ca  ches  transport  from  the  summer's  gale. 
Which  fins  the  mead  in  Phosbus'  scorching  ray. 
Tir'd  of  this  visible  diurnal  scene, 
Imagination  thei,  unbounded  soars  ! 
Our  earth,  and  all  it's  cirts,  leaves  far  behind  ; 
Travels  through  worlds  unseen,  through  paths  unknowri> 
'  Sees  torms  of  bring  varied  as  the  stars 
Wliichgild  yon  concave  heavVs  resplendent  arch  ; 
Thence  from  eff.  ct,  arisos  to  the^cause,  • 

Of  life,  and  happ.nefs  the  common  s.mrce. 
Butlo!    the  scene  is  chang'd,  the  sun  declines  J 
For  oft,  amid  the  radiance  of  the  Iky, 
The  howling  tempest,  or  the  chilling  blast 
Of  autumn,  intervenes,  to  damp  the  soul, 
And  cool  the  fervour  of  our  noontide  joys  ; 
Till  winter,  cold  and  cheerlefs,  makes  approach. 
The  phantoms  of  the  spring  to  chace  away  ; 
For  fancied  good,   to  give  substantial  ill. 
The  proud  to  teach  that  they  are  only  men. 
To  check  presumptuous  man's  aspiring  hojies. 
And  fliew  that  happinefs  is  but  a  dream. 

The  sun,  his  strength  now  spent,  sinks  in  the  wt«tj 
And  (huts  the  drama  of  our  (hort-liv'd  day. 
Thus  flourilhes  and  fades  majestic  man. 
And  such  the  destiny  of  all  on  earth. 

Shall  then  drear  sable  night  for  ever  last. 
Nor  morn  her  chetring  ray  again  impart  ? 
What,  though  dull  night  and  silence  long  prevail. 
Fair  morn's  pure  dawn  their  clouds  fliallsure  dispel. 
Ana  uflier  in  on  our  liansported  tight 
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The  glories  of  a  noer  ending  day  ! 
The  he;  u  es  of  a  stinc  lor  ever  new  I 
Where  virtue,  pc.ice,  .irii  hirmony,  ftiall  dwell  J 
And  i  ,  one  Common  anihcin  all  ui:i-e 
To  ce    Irate  ihc  great  Cieatjr'e  praise. 
EJm.  Jar.  I.  1793.  MARCEttUS 


VERSES  WRITTEN  BY  ELVINA. 
For  the  Bee. 
No  longer  death  1  tremble  at  ihy  |,ow'r, 

No  longer  rtirinlc  aflrghted  from  thy  dart. 
But)  lo  ;   10  thee  my  joylefs  breast  I  bare, 
O  quickly  pierce  this  woundi.d  tortur'd  iieart! 

For  or-.e  dear  child,  alone,  1  wifti'd  to  live. 
That  I  might  rear  her  steps  in  virtue's  way  \ 

Her  youth  to  innocence  and  truth  might  form, 
And  point  the  path  unto  eternal  diy. 

This  darli'ig  child  in  whom  my  soul  «as  bound, 
Wiiom  love  and  nature  twisted  round  my  heart. 

Is  dead: 

Why  do  I  hang  o'er  my  pale  infant's  corpse. 
And  clasp  it  to  my  breast  with  tearftil  eye  .> 

We  try  to  animate  her  pallid  lips. 

When  the  sweet  babe's  a  cherubim  on  high! 

Ko  fears  to  leave  her  friendlffs  fill  my  mild. 
And  give  keen  anguifti  to  approachirg  death  f 

Jo/'u'  my  soul  will  r^se  to  her  abod  , 
While  this  weak  frame  moulders  with  her  in  earth. 


A  REFLECTION. 

CouiD  beauty,  pomp,  or  thrones,  bestow 
The  sweets  and  blifs  of  virtuous  hours, 

The  regal  pow'r  of  kings  below, 

Might  steal  the  goddefs  to  their  bow'rs. 

'Tis  disappointment,  priae  or  hate, 

That  wakes  che  rageful  soul  with  Ire, 

Nor  titles,  pow'r,  nor  birtli,  nor  state, 
Cjn  tjuiet  the  mind  that's  once  on  lire. 

But  still  we  find  the  happy  prize 

Wt'ich  wea:th  and  pow'r  hive  sougl^t  in  vain, 
To  rural  huts  the  goddefs  flies, 
.  Where  tiuih  adoim  the  humble  swair. 
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Account  of  Benjamin  Banneker.  a  Negro  C  \lculator,  pre- 
FIXED  TO  HIS  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  Almanack,  and  Ephemeris,  for  the  Year  of 
OUR  Lord  1792.      Baltimore,  printed  and  sold  by  W. 

GODDARD  and  J.  AnGELL. 

For  the  Bee. 

Messrs  Goddard  and  Angell,  Baltimore,  Aug,  20.  1791. 
"Benjamin  Banneher,  a  free  negro,  has  calculated  an  al- 
manack for  the  ensuing  year  1792  j  which  being  desirous 
to  dispose  of  to  the  best  advantage,  he  has  requested  mc 
to  aid  his  application  to  you,  for  that  purpose.  Having^ 
fully  satisfied  myself  with  respect  to  his  title  to  this  kind 
of  authorlhip,  if  you  can  agree  with  him  for  the  price  of 
his  work,  i  may  venture  to  afsure  you,  it  will  do  you  cie- 
dit  as  editors,  while  it  will  afford  you  the  opportunity 
to  encourage  talents  that  have  thus  far  surmounted  the 
most  discouraging  circumstances  and  prejudices. 

"  This  man  is  about  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  He  was  bora 
in  Baltimove  county.  His  father  was  an  African,  and  his. 
mother  the  offspring  of  African  parents.  His  father  and 
mother  having  obtaiued  their  freedom,  were  enabled  to 
send  him  to  an  obscure  school,  where  he  learned,  when  a 
boy,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  far  as  double  po- 
sition ;  and  to  leave  him,  at  their  deaths,  a  few  acres  of 
land,  upon  which  he  has  supported  himself  ever  since,  by 
means  of  economy  and  constant  labour,  and  preserved  a 
fair  reputation,  'i'o  struggle  incefsantly  against  want  is 
nowise  favourable  to  improvement.  What  he  had  lear- 
ned, however,  he  did  not  forget;  for,  as  some  hours  of  lei- 
sure will  occur  in  the  most  toilsome  life,  he  availed  him- 
self of  these,  not  to  read,  and  acquire  knowledge  from 
ivritings^of  genius  and  discovery  jfor  of  such  he  had  nonc^ 
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but  to  digest  and  apply,   as  occasions  presented,  the  few 
principles  of  the  few   rules  of  arithmetic   he    had  been 
taught  at  school.     This  kind  of  mental   exercise   formed 
his  chief  amusement,  and  seon  gave  him  a  facility  in  cal- 
culation that  was  often  serviceable  to  his   neighbours,  and 
at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Mefsrs  ElHcotta,  a 
family  remarkable  for  their  ingenuity,  and  turn  to  the  use- 
ftil  mechanics.     It  is  about  three  years  since  Mr  George 
Ellicott  lent  him  Mayer's  Lunar  Tables,  Ferguson's  Astro- 
nomy, Leadbetter's  Tables,  and  some  astr«nomical  instru- 
ments •,  but  without  accompanying  them  with  either  hint 
or  instruction  that  might  further  his  studies,  or  lead  him 
to  apply  them  to  any  useful  result.     These  books  and  in- 
struments, the  first  of  the  kind  he  had  ever   seen,  opened 
a  new  world  to   Benjamin,  and  from  thenceforward   he 
employed   his    leisure   in    astronomical  researches.      He 
now  took  up  the  idea  of  the  calculations  ibr  an  almanack, 
and  actually  completed  an   entire   set  for  the  last  year, 
upon  his  original  stock  of  arithmetic.     Encouraged  by  his 
first  attempt,  he  entered   upon  his  calculation  for  1792  j 
•which,  as  well  as  the  former,  he  began  and  finifhed   with- 
out the  least  information  or  afsistance   from   any  person, 
or  other  books  than   those  I   have  mentioned ;    so   that 
■whatever  merit  is  attached  to  his  present   performance,  is 
exclusively  and  peculiary  his  own. 

"  I  have  bfcen  the  more  careful  to  investigate  these  parti- 
culars and  to  ascertain  their  reality,  as  they  form  an  inte- 
resting fact  in  the  history  of  man,  and  as  you  may  want 
them  to  gratify  curiosity,  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
selecting  them  for  your  account  of  Benjamin.  I  consider 
this  negro  as  a  frefti  proof  that  the  powers  of  the  mind 
are  disconnected  with  the  colour  of  the  (kin,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  striking  contradiction  to  Mr  Hume's  doctrine, 
that  the  negroes  are  naturally  inferior  to  the  whites,  and 
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unsusceptible   of  attainments    in   arts  and   sciences.        In 
every   civilized  country,  we  (hall  find  thousands  of  whites 
liberally  educated,  and  who  have  enjoyed  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  instruction    than  this  negro,   his  inferiors  in 
those    intellectual  acquirements    and  capacities,  that  form 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the    human  race.      But 
the  system  that  would  afsign  to  these  degraded  blacks  an 
origin  different  from  the  whites,  if  it  is  not  ready  to  be 
deserted   by  philosophers,  must  be  relinquilhed,  as   similar 
instances  multiply  ;  and  that  such  must  frequently  happen, 
cannot  well  be  doubted,  lltould  no  check  impede  the   pro- 
grefs  of  humanity,  which,   meliorating  the  condition  of 
slavery,  iiecefsarily   leads  to   its    final    extinction. — Let 
however,  the  ifsua  be  what  it  will,  I  cannot  but  wi(h,  on 
this  occasion,  to  see  the  public  patronage  keep  pace  with 
my  black  friend's   merit.     I  am,  gentlemen,  your   most 
obedient  servantj 

James  M'Henry." 


ON  LITERARY  ENVY,  %Sc.   A  LITERARY  OLLA. 
For  the  Bee. 

"  Not  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  at  Datchet,  I  saw 
the  justly  celebrated  Hcrschel,  before  he  was  with  great 
propriety  made  a  doctor  of  laws,  as  a  reward  for  his 
astronomical  discoveries. 

"  That  extraordinary  man,  the  Columbus  of  the  hea- 
vens, [who  needed  no  common  place  distinction  to  point 
the  finger  of  universal  applause,]  had  then  twelve  men 
by  relays,  working  on  the  lathe  of  his  great  speculum, 
and  he  was  attended  by  a  groupe  of  curious  visitors,  of 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  vompose  a  part. 

*'  All  eyes  and  tongues  were  busy. 
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»*  After  much,  and,  no  doubt,  very  judicious  and  satis- 
factory investigation,  one  of  the  groupe,  who  seemed  to 
be  a  very  sage  astronomer,  whispered  softly  in  my  ear, 
>  *  What  a  lucky  fellow  Herschel  is !  -^  /  gave  him  the  hint 
of  this  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  pump  room  at  Bath ;  and 
now  he  keeps  all  his  devices  to  himself  in  mystery,  like  a 
Jacob  Bhemen,  and  gives  out  chapters,  and  views,  and 
stratums  pf  the  stars,  as  Mahomet  gave  his  disciples 
chapters  of  the  Koran,  after  having  been  carried  up  by 
Gabriel  to  the  seventh  heaven.' 

"  Ay  I  (says  another,)  Do  ten  stesen  kay  ton  kosmop  hi- 
nese."  Read  the  president's  speech  on  the  reflecting  te- 
lescope, and  you  will  see  to  whom  the  world  is  obliged, 
for  all  these  raiejhoius. 

"  Will  this  ever  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  longi- 
tude ?"  (said  a  third,)  '  It  is  the  philosophy  of  astronomy, 
Sir  1  The  real  use  of  astronomy,  Sir !  to  which  /  direct 
my  attention. — I  freely  confefs  I  am  no  hand  at  magick 
lanthorns.' 

•'  I  remember  when  I  was  in  China,  (said  a  fourth,) 
that  I  heard  the  rationale  of  the  thing  from  a  mifsionary 
sit  Pekin,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  you  know,  speaks  of  the 
application  of  a  microscope  to  the  catoptric  telescope. 

"  He  imagines  that  the  new  planet  must  have  satellites, 

but  the  devil  a  satellite  there  is  to  be  seen  about  it !  -. 

A  p— X  upon  rationales  and  analogies ! — Will  the  man  limit 
the  variety  of  the  universe  i"  (said  another.) 

"  I  was  silent  as  death  ;  —  but  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
chattering,  in  bounced  a  worthy  honest  looking  country 
gentleman,  in  a  blue  coat  and  scarlet  neck,  with  a  hunt- 
ing cap,  and  his  whip  in  his  hand  ■,  and  he  came  up  in 
the  frankest,  and  pleasantest  manner  imaginable,  put- 
ting the  whole  company  to  profound  silence,  with 
"  What,  what  gentleman  ?—  what  arc  you  about  now  ' 
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diisecting  poor  Herschel,  and  driving  him  out  of  your 
nystem  like  a  comet. 

"  I  h«-ve  a  large  family,  and  enough  to  do  in  the 
world  ;  but  he  ftiall  have  the  use  of  ray  rooms  and  my 
purse  too,  gentlemen,  to  carry  on  his  improvements  ! 

"  One  can't  make  an  astronomer  every  day,  as  one  can 
make  a  lord,  or  a  billiop,  or  a  baronet.  No,  no,  gentle- 
men !  no,  no  I"— —And  away  the  worthy  Nimr<>d  went, 
and  away  went  I. 


ORIGIKAL  LETTER. 
For  the  Bee. 

Sir  "James  Fuulis  tt  Thomas  Pennant,  esq, 
I  HAVE  with  great  pleasure  perused,  oftener  than  once,  the 
account  of  your  tour  through  Scotland  j  writter,  not  with 
the  spirit  of  an  adversary,  that  comes  to  spy  out  the  na- 
kednefs  of  the  land,  but  like  an  impartial  observer,  who 
can  approve  what  is  right,  and  blame  what  is  amifs. 
There  is  only  one  point,  which  (ball  be  mentioned  be- 
low, in  which  prejudice  has  biafscd  your  judgement. 
Having  lately  looked  over  your  first  volume,  on  which 
1  made  some  remarks,  I  thought  it  would  be  proper  to 
communicate  them  to  you  j  as  I  was  persuaded  you  would 
not  grudge  the  small  expence  of  the  postage  of  a  letter, 
to  learn  some  particulars  about  a  country,  for  view- 
ing which  you  had  taken  so  much  trouble. 

Old  Cambus  is  so  written  by  copying  from  the  pro- 
nunciation of  southern  Scott,  ■;;ha  know  nothing  about 
the  matter.  The  true  name  of  the  place  is  Alt  Camus, 
i.  e.  Rivulus  Sinus,  being  so  called  from  a  rill  that  runs 
into  a  bay  of  the  sea.  If  you  had  been  as  fond  as  I  am 
of  mutton  ham  fried  with  egj^i,  you  would  not  have  com- 
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pbined  of  your  entertainment.  However,  that  inconvc- 
niency  is  now  removed  by  erecting  a  new  inn,  about  a 
mile  to  the  eastward,  which  saves  some  ill  road,  and  gives 
provisions  suited  to  an  Englilh  taste. 

Dunbar  signifies  hill  tap  ;  Dunglafs,  a  grey  hill.  The 
Bafs  consi&ts  of  two  huge  rocks,  clapped  together  by  some 
convulsion  of  nature,  but  lying  in  such  a  manner  at 
bottom,  that  a  gentlemen  found  a  pafsage  pervious  from 
north  to  south ;  whether  by  sand,  or  other  rubbiOt,  it 
may  be  closed  up  now,  I  know  not. 

You  have  taken  the  account  of  the  two  heads  in  the 
wall  of  the  Netherbow  of  Edinburp;li  from  some  blun- 
derlng  author.  There  is  no  such  inscription  as  you  men- 
tion. 

George's  Square  does  not  take  up  twenty-seven  acres, 
but  betwixt  two  and  ihree. 

Garbh  signifies  rough.  VVc  have  many  places  of  thai 
name  in  Scotland. 

Leven  is  a  rapid  current  j  Loch  Leven,  a  lake  from 
which  such  a  current  proceeds.  You  mention  the  blow 
the  Englilh  received  at  that  place  ;  but  you  have  not  got 
the  whole  history.  The  Englifh  had  beseiged  a  castle 
in  the  lake,  and  by  blocking  up  the  mouth  of  the  rivei" 
that  runs  from  thence,  h  .d  almost  drowned  the  Scots  in 
the  castle.  But  St  George's  day  happening  in  the  mean 
time,  St  Andrew  slily  took  the  advantage,  came  out 
with  small  boats,  broke  the  bank,  drowned  and  slew 
many  of  the  besiegers,  who  were  most  devoutly  drunk. 
I'his  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted,  as  it  is  the  only 
useful  part  of  the  history ;  for  to  you  or  me  It  matters 
not  whether  a  parcel  of  Scots  or  Englifh  butchered  the 
opposite  party,  five  or  six  hundred  years  ago.  But  to  mi- 
litary men  it  gives  a  most  useful  lefson,— how  much  thej 
ought  to  be  aware  of  the  dangers  that  may  arise  from  tbcr 
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indulgence  commonly  used  on  great  solemnities.  In  a 
regiment  tluit  I  commanded  in  a  popilh  country,  the  ve. 
ry  otBcer  on  guard  was  stabbed  by  a  private  soldier,  on 
the  evening  of  a  festival,  though'  I  had  previously  taken 
all  pofsible  care  to  prevent  the  d  .orders  that  commonly 
arise  from  such  religious  solemniti's. 

The  true  old  name  of  Taymouth  was  Bi;ul-ioch,  t.  e. 
mouth  of  a  lake. 

Fur-bhuaichail/e,   fliould    be     written    FairbhaicbaiUt^, 
i.  e.  watch  (watchman,)  of  (hepherds. 

The  word  cant  does  not  rise  from  the  name  of  tlie 
preacher.  Cant  is  a  Gaelic  word  signifying  language. 
Speakers  of  Englilh  applied  that  word  to  every  speech 
they  did  not  understand. 

Murray,  a  county  once  much  more  extensive  than  It 
is  now,  was  peopled  with  Engliih  by  one  of  our  kings. 
But  as  the  account  of  that  affair  would  take  up  a  Iheet 
by  itself,  I  (hall  pafs  it  over  here.  Ihey  were  the  very 
people  that  lord  Littleton,  in  his  history  of  Henry  ii. 
says  were  carried  off  to  Scotland,  and  killed  there.  A 
ridiculous  stoty  !— as  if  the  Scots  had  driven  off  100,000 
or  more,  on  purpose  to  kill  them  for  sport,  when  they 
might  have  killed  them  much  more  easily  on  the  very 
spot  where  they  caught  them.  This,  too,  was  the  rea- 
son that  the  , Highlanders,  as  you  mention  in  the  life  of 
Cameron,  thought  it  lawful  to  plunder  thera. 

Black-maii,  (not  meal,)  was  the  greatest  disgrace  of 
Scotland.  Yet  if  great  examples  could  justify  a  scan- 
dalous action,  it  might  be  justified  by  the  instance  of 
most  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  now  actually  pay 
black-maii  to  the  piratical  states  of  Africa. 

You  mention  Edardachils,  the  true  name  is  Edir  da- 
ehoille.  Literally  translated,  it  mean^  betwixt  two  wgods, 
which  has  formerly  been  the  case  with  that  spot,  though 
perhaps  scarcely  a  stump  of  one  tree  can  bc  found  there. 
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It  r-  .alns,  now,  that  I  point  out  the  paAage  in  whicli 
prcjudit  has  blinded  your  better  judgement.  You  ex- 
prcfs  great  conipafsion  for  what  you  sBppose  to  be  the 
misery  of  the  poor  people  of  the  isle  of  Mull»  who  ga. 
ther  their  simple,  or,  as  you  call  it,  their  wretclied  food, 
of  limpets,  isfc.  among  the  rocks.  Yet  you  tell  us  that 
disease  is  scarcely  known  among  them  ;  that  the  women 
generally  bring  forth  twins ;  and  most  of  them  live  to  a 
great  old  age.  Now  I  alk  you  for  what  reason  any  pru- 
lient  man  would  cat,  but  to  preserve  life,  health,  and  to 
see  a  numerous  offspring  ?  Are  these  three  great  blefsings 
the  consequences  of  want  of  proper  food  ?  I  have  knowa 
many  opulent  families  in  England,  where  the  parents  were 
pining  at  the  view  of  one  or  two  sickly  children ;  and 
ethers,  over  a  full  table,  lamenting  for  the  want  of  heirs  to 
a  great  estate,  and  that  their  inheritance,  to  use  a  Scotch 
exprefsion,  must  go  to  folks  oifremit  blood.  These  dis- 
consolate  people  then  neglect  the  large  sirloin  rnd  the 
plumb  pudding,  and  eat  tht  flefli  of  vipers,  and  snakes  of 
divers  sorts,  in  hopes  that  such  detestable  food,  (on  which 
a  hungry  Mull  man  would  look  with  horror,^  may  inspire 
the  vigour  of  which  the  use  of  their  full  meals  has  de- 
prived them  :  whether  these  two  lines  may  be  better  an, 
plied  than  to  the  Mull  men. 

Fatal  eft'ects  of  luxury  and  ease. 

They  eat  their  poisqn,  and  they  drink  disease. 

You  would  do  most  beneficial  service  to  many  of  your 
countrymen,  if  you  could  prevail  on  ther  i  to  leave  the 
puddings  and  dumplings  of  England,  and  live  a  while  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Mull.  Or  if  the  luxurious  rascals  are 
afraid  to  venture  on  the  expedition,  for  fear  of  the  ill  en- 
tertainment  you  complain  of  at  A.c  Camus,  let  them  send 
their  wives,  and  they  will  soon  receive  irrefragable  proof&^ 
of  the  virtuous  efHcacy  of  being 
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DEScaiPTivE  Sketch  of  the  Island  Papa  Stouk*,  Shetland 

For  the  Bet, 

Then  inhibitanti  of  Britain  are  nearly  as  much  unicquaintfd  with  the 
true  value  and  preient  Hate  of  the  Shetland  islet,  ai  they  are  with  the 
dominions  of  the  Great  Mugu!.  Hence  we  ransack  the  moit  diitanc 
parti  of  the  globe  in  search  of  novelties,  and  engjge  in  enterprises  ac 
an  immense  expence,  to  attain  acquititiuni  at  j  great  distance,  which  arts 
not  of  half  the  value  of  those  which  lie  negKcted,  because  unknown,  aC 
home.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  ths  Shetland  islet  alone }  biu 
to  many  other  of  the  valuable  appurtenances  of  Scotland.  It  it, 
therefore,  with  pleasure,  that  a  fev,  pages  of  this  Miscellany  fhall  be 
occasionally  spared  for  fliort  no'.icet  of  these  neglected  isles.  Their 
value,  hoi*ever,  is  not  to  be  appreciated  by  their  appearance  xul  oie- 
sent  state  ;  but  that  which,  by  industry,  and  a  proper  direction  to  tha 
powers  of  man,  they  might  b;  made  to  bear. 

This  island  h  in  the  pofsefsion  of  the  lairds  of  Busta  anj 
Lochend,  the  former  having  78  merks-f,  or  one-third  j  and 
the  latter  156,  or  twp.thirjs,  reckoned  ten  penny  land  |. 
The  soil,  which  is  loamy,  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand 
ehiefly,  is  excellent,  and  capable  of  the  highest  degree  of 
cultivation  that  its  latitude  can  admit }  or  rather  might  be 
so  meliorated  as  to  vie,  In  its  productions,  with  places 
removed  five  degrees  to  the  southward  01  it  ||.  It  is  so  re- 
markable for  bear,  that  at  hrave  often  yields  ten  or  twelve 
lispounds  §  of  corn,  and  In  some  Instances  more  ;  though 
the  general  run,  or  average,  does  not  e^cceed  eight. 

*  Stour,  in  the  Norse  laogtuge,  signifies  big,  to distinguilh  this  isle  frotq 
the  two  others,  smaller  than  it,  called  Pafa. 

-f*  Thii  is  an  indefinite  term  of  mensuration,  as  it  applies  to  lands,  in 
Some  places  more,  and  in  others  lefs  than  an  acre. 

X  By  this  is  meant  a   yearly  reddendo   uf  nearly  one  and  two-tliirdt 
pounds  of  butter,  and  L.  i  :  6  :  8  Scotch  money,  for  etch  merk  of  land. 

II  A7i«M'KenaieN  draft,  where  it  !s  accurately  laid  down, 

%  A  Uspoundii  cemmon'y  considered  equal  to  tliitty<iwo  pounds  EngliA, 
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In  the  commonly  there  is  fine  pasture,    particularly  for 
ftieep,  which  are  here  of  a  large  siae,  and  yield  good  mutton 
and  wool.     But  the  peats  are  of  an   inferior  sort,  as  there 
is  scarcely  an  appearance   of  mofs  observable  throughout 
the  Island  ;  nor  any  grounds  laid  down  to  meadow,  owing 
to  mismanagement  of  farms,  and  a  greed  for  fifliers.     The 
lands  are  parcelled  out  in  such   subdivisions  to  the  tenan- 
try, pnd  the  common  so  cut  up  for  peats,  that  almost  all 
the    cattle    are  fed  on   the  inclosed,  or  arable    ground. 
Hence  the  want  of  butter  and  hay,  and  the  lamentable  pro- 
spect that  this  fine  Island  will,  in  a  (hort  time,  be  pef-lled 
to  the  very  channel,  for  a  scanty  firing.     And  to  the  same 
cause  may  be  ascribed  the.  deterioration  of  crops  of  biar  j 
the  chief  grounds  having,  of  late  years,  been  allotted  to  po- 
tatoes, and  then  bear  and  oats,  in  continual  rotation-,  at  least 
rarely   allowed  to  rest   in  grafs.     Instead  of  this  ruinous 
system,  were  the   lands  let  in   large  farms,  they  would  be 
restored  to  fheir  pristine  fertility  j  the  tenants  would  be 
enabled  to  raise  better  C'js,  larger  cattle,  and  butter  and 
hay  for  all  their  purposes.    They  might,  the  i.  rifii-d  to  pay 
double  rent  for  their  pofsefsions,  aided  by  the  prosecution 
iii  the  small   firtiing,    and  herrings,  which   frequently  sur- 
round this  island,  and  fill  its  iulcts,  or  creeks,  in  immense 
ilioais. 

Thus  a  source  of  wealth,  as  is  yet  unknown  to  the  !n- 
hab' cants,  who  are  generally  reckoncii  poor,  would, flow 
into  this  island,  and  render  the  importation  of  meal  and 
malt  a  lefser  article  of  commerce  in  this  country,  than  it 
b<is  been  of  a  long  time.  By.  these  means  the  people  would 
become  rich,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  happier  in 
themselves,  than  their  present  exposure  to  those  arts  which 
are  almost  inevitably  connected  wiih  the  prosecution  of 
the  ling  fifliing,  by  diflferent  competitors,  on  a  large  scale, 
can  pofsibly  produce.  Were  it  not  well  authenticated, 
pd  indeed  pretty  generally  known,  I  ftiould  vrant  faith  t« 
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credit  the  fact,  that  those  to  whom  the  rents  of  this  place 
are  paid,  fliould  be  so  blind  to  their  own  interest,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  their  tenantry,  which  is  intimately  connected 
with  it,  as  to  sanction  upwards  of  seventy  boats  crews  to 
row  from  it.  To  this  circumstance  it  is  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  both  large  and  small  fi(h,  are  sometimes  scarce  j 
that  the  corn  and  grafs grounds  are  much  trodden  down  j  and 
the  peats  rendered  lefs  valuable  than  they  otherwise  would 
be.  Hence,  too,  the  introduction  and  sale  of  great  quan- 
tities of  spirits,  tea,  snuff,  and  other  merchandize,  corrupts 
the  morals  of  the  people,  wastes  their  substance,  and  leads 
them  to  difsipation  of  almost  every  kind. 

Here  are  some  tolerable  harbours,   or  inlets  of  the  sea. 
Of  these,  Hammavoe,  which  lies  on  the  west  side,  is  the 
Lest,  being  pretty  capacious,  and  having  good  anchorage  ; 
but  the  entry  to  it   is  very  narrow  and  hazardous   with- 
out a  pilot,  on  account  of  a  large  ridge  of  rocks,  that   al- 
most runs  acrofs  the  pafsage,  although    the  gut  is   eleven 
feet  deep.     CuUiavo'*   is  the   next  coniiderable    place  for 
anchoring    small    Vtfsels,    and    is    noted   for    a     tolerable 
beach,  which  on  one    side  ruiis  so  steep,  that  sloops  can 
lie   and  take   in  their    cargoes    by    the  help    of  a   small 
plank  ;  an  inestimable   advantage  this,   beside   that  of  a 
safe  entry.     The  other  inlets  or  creeks,  are  convenient 
for    small   craft,    and   are    generall)    well   furniftied  with 
Jjeaches;   particularly  the   one  occupied    by   the    present 
tacksman  and   factor.     It  is,  by  far,  the  best  for  finilhing 
or  completing  the  cure  ot  -.alted  ling,  tufk,  and  cod. 

As  these  places  of  anchoragu  arc  well  fenced  I'lom  the 
rtcean,  and  once  yielded  nine  tons  of  kelp,  it  is  iuglily 
presumable,  that,  instead  of  this  quantity,  at  the  expiry 
of  every  three  years,  the  fliores  might  be  cut  in  such 
H  manner,  as  to  render  four  tens  yearly,  besides  the  quan- 
tity arising  from  sea  ware,  with  which  this  island  has. 
bten  often  blefsed,   and  by  which  it  produces  certain  as- 
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toniOiing  crops  of  bearj  nay,  in  this  production,  I  am  con- 
vinced it  stands  unrivalled  in  almost  every  corner  of  the 
world 

The  corn  and  grafs  grounds  are  truly  beautiful,  and 
open  a  wide  field  for  contemplation.  Nature  has  indeed 
been  very  bountiful,  but  art  parsimonious  in  this  delight- 
ful spot.  Were  their  powers  united  in  an  elegant  man- 
Tier,  it  would  become  the  admiration,  as  it  now  may  bfi 
deemed  the  garden,  of  Shetland. 

Here  there  is  also  a  warren,  together  with  otters  and 
seals,  and  a  few  of  the  birds  most  common  to  the 
country.  The  tide  of  Papa  sound,  which  separates  it 
from  the  main  land  to  the  southward,  is  oft  times  so  r?- 
pid  and  dangerous,  that  it  cannot  be  safely  forded.  Un- 
Jer  this  description,  may  be  reckoned  the  pafsage  to 
the  Vae  Skerries,  which  lie  about  a  league  off  land, 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  N.  N.  W. 

These  rocks,  which  in  boisterous  weather  wear  a  dread- 
ful appearance  from  the  horn  of  Papa  Stour,  have  yet 
been  known  to  fhelter  men  and  boats,  when,  defeated  or 
overtaken  by  a  high  sea,  on  their  returning  from  the 
ling  finim^s  They  lie  in  a  cluster,  and  form  somewhat 
like  a  bason.  Besides  this  convenience,  they  fhelve  so 
much,  that  boats  can  be  drawn  up  and  secured  uppn 
them.  Nay,  there  is  an  instance  of  a  lodge  having  been 
erected  there  by  Dunrofsnefs  men*,  for  a  fifhing  station. 
They  have  not  a  sward  of  grafs,  but  abound  in  limpets 
of  a  large  size.  They  also  produce  flint ;  and  are  mucli 
resorted  to  fay  seals.  In  fine,  these  Skerries  may  be 
considered  as  an  appendage  of  Papa,  although  consider- 
ably disjoined  from  ic.  At  all  events,  they  are  a  great 
convenience. 


•  Tfce  parifli  that  bears  thj  name,  is  distant  abt.ut  thirty-five  milw 
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The  two  holms,  which  lir  near  the  western  point  of 
fhis  island,  and  are  pofsefsed  solely  by  the  laird  of  LochenJ 
feed  horned  cattle  and  flieep,  of  each   a  few.  to  much  ad- 
vantage ;  although  wallied  by  the  ocean,  in  almost  every 
direction    in   winter,  in  so  much  that  the  grafs  is  often 
so  brack.ih,  that  they  cannot  eat  it.       However,  it  is  no 
tour,  that  some  oxen  that  had  been  kept  there   for  a  se- 
ries of  years,  produced  an  amazing  quantity  of  fine  tallow 
It  IS  ««d,  tliat  Papa  S*..,.,  and  its  appendages,  are  still 
redeemable  by  the  heirs  of  Mouat  of  Bequalec,  the  oriri- 
nal  proprietor,  by  whom  the  same   were  impignorated  to 
JJusta  and  Lochend,  for  certain  sums  of  money  advanced 
him      The  vestige  of  his  policy,  and  coat  of  arms,  is  stitt 
visible,  and  not  at  aU  contemptible  for  the  times  in  which 
he  lived. 

The  church,  though  an  ancient  structure,  is  sufficient  to 
contain  the  inliabitants.  The  parson  does  duty  once  in 
three  weeks,  as  he  has  two  other  parilhes  under  his  care. 
But  the  drawn  (heaf,  to  which  he  is  entitled  here,  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  his  stipend. 

I  Ihould  be  wanting    o  myself,  were  I  to  close  these 
strictures  without  heedir  ^.  the  civilities  I  received  in  thi» 
island,  where  I  stayed  three  days  with  a  friend.     Sucb 
marks  of  urbanity,  chearfulnefs,  and  friendft.ip,  claim  my 
warmest  and  most  grateful  tribt-te  of  praise.      Beneficent 
actions  mdeed,   are  amply  rewarded  in   a  happier  stage  of 
existence,    independently    of   those    placid    satisfactions 
which  they  always  communicate  to  virtuous  minds.    And 
how  much  soever  even  a  f  ublic  acknowledgement  may' 
gratify  u  c,n  only  convey  an  imperfect  idea  of  what  L 
telt.     But 

"  //  ?)•"  '  *'"""  "^  "'"'■'"t  g'^-is  n>y  soul, 
1 1,  when  the  fleeting  minutes  as  rJiey  roU, 
Can  add  one  gleam  of  plcasuje  ta  my  friends.        C  S 

Edtfi.  Nov.  20.  17^2. 
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ANECDOTE  OF  MARESHAL  DE  FEUILLADE. 
Louis  xvr.  one  day  aflved  the  mareftial  de  Feuillade,  what 
M.  de  Caltuat  could  be  good  for.  "  Sire,  (said  he,) 
if  your  majesty  wants  a  general  of  an  army,  he  is  very 
worthy  of  that  employment.— If  you  want  achancellor.he 
will  nobly  fill  the  functions  of  it.—  If  yoii  judge  it  pro- 
per to  makr  him  a  minister,  his  capacity  is,  in  every  re- 
spect, equal  to  the  talk."  At  the  time  M.  de  Feuillade 
said  this,  he  was  at  variance  with  M.  de    Calenat. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

An  efsay  entitleil  the  R^aa  to  Perfection,  with  extract?,  is  rcccivjd. 

The  Directions  for  preserving  objects  »f  h'atural  History,  u<i  aUo  come 
to  hanii,  and  (halJ  .ij-pear  as  soon  uS  pofsible. 

The  very  interesting  unedited  tragmcMS  of  Bacon  Ut  aUo  thanltfulljr 

■  received.  ,  ,  •-. 

The  Editor  is  much  obliged  toC.  P.  for  (he  observations  on  mechsmsm. 

Biitli  the contrivjni.es  he  mentions  h»ve  been  adopted  in  pirticular  cases ; 

and  have  been    found  ii.ibi'-,  in  practice,  to  objections  thjt  do  not  readily 

tciur  in  thLor>. — Of  these  more  par.icular  notice  will  be  taken  on  some 

fu  ure  occasion.  .  , 

The  lines  by  Timothy  Soler  are  received  ;  and  ihiU  have  a  place  with 

the  first  convenicnci . 

The  comn  unicition  by  MurccUus,  has  been  too  long  overlooked.  For 
this,  a-  ^  oti.er  things  ot  the  s.ime  kind,  the  Editor  finds  it  necefiary  to 
'  ipologlsf, -y  ascribing  ii  lo  the  confusisn  occasioned  by  a  search  made 
in  his  office,  hat  he  would  not  have  here  mentioned  at  all,  ba4  he  noe 
b«en  afraid  that  some  pieces  may  have  been  entirely  lose  o.i  that  occasioti, 
wnich  he  hopes  at  any  rate  will  be  few.  He  can  only  recollect  one  small 
bundleof  papers  amifsng,  and  that  luckily  consi«ted  for  the  most  pare 
of  his  own  writings,  b«t  some  others  he  can  recollect  to  have  been  in  it, 
particui  irly  a  paper  from  Trader  Political,  and  one  signed  Aitfanax,  and 
aaother  Ruriola  Alter.  He  hopes  sull  to  be  able  to  ricover  these;  but 
Ihould  th-t  1.0  be  in  his  power,  he  hopes  tliise  correspondents  will  obli- 
gingly pardon  him  for  this  involuntary  apparent  disrespect.      '-? 

*j»*  TieSECONP  0«DE»  OF  Gems  ■wiU  b^  inserted  after  a fh'in  intw 
val,  togivt  rum  M  itme  itktr  articltt  tbtir'ba*ti*tiHto  Itmg  defhrtd. 
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Critical  remarks  on  some  celebrated 

Ekglish  Authors. 
Letter  from  aGentleman  of  literary  eminence 

LATELT  deceased,  TO  A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  WHO 
HAD    RE(U;£8TED   HIS   AdVICE    IN   REGARD  TO  Tll£ 

Proper  Mode  of  conducting  his  Studies. 
For  the  Bee. 
1  AM  glad  to  find,  my  dear  — — .  that  you  are  so 
keenly  engaged  in  the  study  of  history  and  the  belle* 
lettres  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  if  you  persevere, 
you  will  soon  make   such  proficiency  as  to  furnifti 
yourself  a  very  interesting  amusement.    But  in  this, 
as  in  eVery  other  pursuit,  you  must  lay  your  ac- 
count with  meeting  with  disappointments.      Here 
you  will  soon  perceive,  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glit- 
ters ;  and  when  you  think  you  have  acquired  full 
information  on  one  head,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
you  win  be  obliged  to  unlearn  what  you  have  been 
vol.  xiii.  ^<L  t         . 
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taught,  and  to  begin  anew  the  laborious  tafls.  of  in- 
vestigation after  jou  thought  it  had  been  completed. 
To  afsist  you  as  much  as  is  in  my  power,  !  fhall  cn- 
deayour  to  give  you  some  general  notions  of  what 
you  are  to  expect  in  the  writings  of  some  of  our 
most  celebrated  authors.  To  know  the  general  cha- 
racter of  ihese  writers,  will  put  you  on  yodr  guard 
in  reading  their  works,  and  will  the  better  enable 
you  to  avoid  their  errors,  and  to  benefit  by  their 
knowledge. 

Home  is,  with  justice,  accounted  a  writer  of  the 
first  rank  in  this  nation.  -  He  pofscfsed  great  energy 
of  mind,  a  strong  nervous  mode  of  exprefsion,  and  a 
concise  and  perspicuous  stile.  Few  authors  have  writ- 
ten with  greater  perspicuity,  and  none  knew  bettet 
thai!  he  did  how  to  plate  a  favourite  object  in  a  con- 
sfiicubus  point  of  view,  or  to  sink  what  did  not  serve 
his  purpose  in  the  fhade,  or  to  keep  it  entirely,  out 
of  sight.  Yet  with  all  these  talents  he  had  great 
defects.  Nature  bestowed  upon  him  strong  mental 
powers  ;  but  he  relied  too  much  on  their  afsistance. 
He  was  indolent  in  research  )  and  wiflicd  to  enjoy  li- 
terary fame  at  as  small  an  exponce  of  this  kind 
oif  literary  drudgery  as  pofsible.  Fond  of  meta- 
physical investigations,  which  gave  full  scope  t9 
his  specfulative  ardour  without  much  extraneous 
research,  he  attached  himself  to  that  mode  of  reaso- 
ning from  his  earliest  infancy';  and  never  could  de- 
part from  it.  ^  Hence  it  has  happened  t^af  his  rea- 
soning, though  specious  and  plausible,  is  qftc^  so- 
phistical anti  erroneous.  His  notions  of  political 
ecoaomy,  not  being   founded  on  facts,  but    on  the 
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imaginations  of  his  own  mind,  are,  in  general,  crude, 
and  imperfect }  and  his  speculations  on  these  sub- 
jects fallacious.  Being  a  stranger  to  mathematical 
knowledge,  and  in  nowise  vexsant  in  general 
physics,  he  was  unable  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  a 
B.acon  or  a  Newton.  Their  works  made  nearly  th& 
same  imprefsion  on  his  mind,  as  a  description  of  co- 
Isur;  may  probably  produce  on  the  imagination  of 
a  blind  man.-  A  Shakespeare  and  a  Milton  were, 
in  like  manner,  greatly  beyond  the  sphere  of  hi:^ 
mental  ken.  Destitute  of  those  perceptions,  which 
9onvcy  to  tb,e  -mind  those  exquisite  sensations  de- 
nominated by  the  word  taste,  he  read  their  writings 
with  a  frigid  indiflference,  and  won<}ered  what  any 
person  could  9jee  in  them,  to  excite  those  extravar 
gant  emotions''  lyhich  he  viewed  as  little  fhort  o£ 
insanity.  To  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  love,  he 
too  was  a  stranger  *.  Can  we  then  wonder  that  thp 
judgement  he  formed  of  men  and  things  was  often 
erroneous  ?  Yet  his  chief  a^tn,''in  every  part  of  his 
history,  is  to  represent  the  actions  of  men  as  proceed- 
ing from  motives  which  were  familiar  to  him.  It  is 
therefore  uniformly  tinged  with  a  colouring,  that  is, 
far  from  pofsefsing  that  infinite  diversity  which  na. 
fure  invariably  produces  j  and  which  Shakespearq 
would  have   imitatedi.    In  accompanying  him,  you, 

*  Never  wai  a  m^re  unnatural  connection  fortj^ed.  bstween  two  men, 
than  that  which  wai  attempted  between  Hume  and  Roufseau.  It  was 
Tike  an  attempt  to  unite  lire  and  ice.  The  result  Is  well  known.  It  wai 
exactly  what  any  man  of  svmn  who  knew  them  both  could  have  pr«> 
dieted.  Hume  and  Roufieau  no  more  understood  each  other,  than  if  Ui% 
oiie  bad  known  no  other  langiuze  but  Hebrew^  and  the  other  £ng1)ih. 
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are  introduced  into  a  fairy  land,  which  is  extremely 
beautiful  while  you  ikim  the  surface  only ;  but 'no 
sooner  do  you.  attempt  to  enter  more  deeply  on 
the  subject,  than  ynu  find  you  hare  been  deceived  at 
every  step  i  and  that  nothing  <;an  be  more  fallacious 
than  the  picture  he  has  given  of  the  trans9cti(Mi» 
that  have  come  under  his  review.    ••■  f'      ror-      H 

RoBEiiTSON  pof^efses  talehts  of  a  different  kind, 
that  are  not  lefs  conspicuous,  and  defects  that  as  ne- 
cefsarily  result  from  these,  as  those  which  belonged 
to  his  illustrious  cotemporary.  His  miad,  lefs  vi. 
porous,  though  more  cultivated,  dared  oot  to  rangei 
so  nmdi  at  l&rge  in  the  regions  of  P^rnafsus.  He 
ha^^ards  not  such  daring  thoughts  ;  nor  clothe^ 
them  in  such  ardent  exprefsions.  His  language  is 
easy,  flowing,  and  correct ;  his  periods  musical, 
and  elegantly  rounded  ;  but  his  thoughts  are  not  so 
natural  nor  so  easiy  j  nor  dares  he  yenture  to  b«  so 
concise  and  clear.  No  adept  in  the  principles  of  po~ 
litical  legislation,  and  conscious  of  this  defect,  he 
tries  to  conceal  it  by  a  combination  of  beantifuli 
words,  wluch,  though  conveying  no  precise^ideas, 
seem  to  discover  great  depth  of  reasoning  to  fhose 
who  are  no  better  informed  than  himself.  STuablo 
to  trace  the  actions  of  men  frqm  those  principle* 
thaj^  a^cted  their  various  minds,  he  has  coatrived 
to  write  in  a  manner  that  did  not  render  this  defect 
perceptibly.  His  history  is  a  string  of  aphorisms^  «£ 
wbijBh  th4  events  he  relates  are  adduced  as  illustctr 
tion»i  the.iiiindi«  therefore  prejudiced  before  itbe^ 
com^;  acqu^pjed  with  the  facts  on  which  that  judg«« 
mentis  founded.    And  £bould  it  happen,  thit:tb$ 
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facts,  as  they  really  occurred,  do  not  prove  exact  il- 
lustrations of  the  dphorsim,  can  we  be  surprised  that 
they  ihoxdd  be  sometimes  so  moulded  ai  Co  make  them 
seem  perfectly  fitted  for  the  purpose?  From  this  mode 
of  writing  history,  you  will  easily  perceive  that 
accurate  information  is  not  be  obtained. 

But  notwithstanding  these  great  defects,  it  is  not 
without  reason  thatDr  Robertson  has  obtained  a  very 
high  degrise  of  applause :  for  few  writers,  perhaps,  ia 
any  tongut,  have  excelled  him  in  the  purity  of  his 
language,  in  the  luxuriant  (low  of  his  sentences,  and 
the  elegant  tuning  of  his  periods  ;  and  in  regard  to 
the  perspicuity  df  his  arrangement,  and  the  dis-< 
tinctnefs  of  his  narrative,  where  he  confines  himsdlf 
to  narrative  alone,  I  conceive  that  he  leaves  alt  other 
v^ritcrs  far  behind  him*  This  peculiarity  gives^  to 
his  writings  a  charm,  that  an  indolent  reader  searched 
for  in  vain  in  other  performances.  }f  And  though  a 
man  of  deep  knowledge  is  disgusted  at  his  political 
remarks,  and  the  mere  Tyro  in  philosophy  smiles  at 
'liis  physical  observations,  yet  his  writings  will  be 
read  with  pleasure,  even  by  the  karned,  where  they 
pan  get  over  these  stumbling'  blocks ;  and  by  the 
careleU  votaries  of  pleasure  and  amusenxiht,  the j 
wilt  be  long  prized  as  pofsefsing  inestimable  beau- 
ties. '  If  yon  read  them  with  proper  discriminatioif, 
yon  will  be  both  pleased  and  informed :  but  never 
forgiM  that  though  you  may  chusobtftin  A  tolerable 
idmof  ^me  of  theresting  places  on  the  read  through 
which- yoitttahre  travelled^  yet  yon  Muft 'not-de- 
pirtud-upoii  yotir  knowledge  of  the  i:6«^' ff«fl& 
f)»se'tdarce&^   '  'J"!  -'•  ;• 


r 
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At  to  Dr  Johhsom,  concerning  whom  you  arc  so 
anxious  to  have  my  opinion,  I    fear  you   will  not 
find  my  notioni  quadrate  with  your  own  on  that  iub- 
jeot.     Nature  formed  for   him  a  gigantic  mind.     E- 
ducation  and  habit  reduced  it  to  the  stature   of  9, 
dwarf.     Relying  upon  that  kind  of  intuitive  store, 
which  nature  had  conferred  so   liberally  upon   him, 
he,  like  a  spendthrift  heir,  was  continuaUy  drawing 
upon  this  as  a  bank  :  his  draughts   wetc  of  cour»e 
often  difhonoured ;  and  on  these  occasions,  noise,  bom  - 
bast,  and  impertinence,  were  substituted  for  wit  a  id 
argrmeot.     He  was  a  miserable   being,   perpet».ftlly> 
despising  ethers,  because  he  saw  that  they  h^.d  not, 
perceptions  adequate  to  his  o\irn ;  and  perpetually  ac- 
ting absurdities,  that  placed  him  below  the  meanesti 
of  his  companions.     He  struggled  through  life,  tiU 
near  the  last  period  of  it,  in  poverty  and  continued 
warfare,  despising    and  despised,  unlefs   by  a   few 
who  ministered  to  his  vanity,  that  they  might  derive 
some  consequence  from  it  ui  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  some  profit  after  his  death.     And  theji 
have  satiated  themselves   uppn  his   remains  abun^ 

dantly. 

His  writings  are,  what  might  Uivc  been  expecte4 
from  such  a  man.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  hia 
fhya,  when  he  thought  he  could  indulge  his  humour, 
there  are  m^ny  strong  and  luminous  flalhcs,  buried 
among  a  chaos  of  rubbilh  and  confusion.  Yet  even 
that  chaotic  mafs  has  something  of  the  terrible  and 
sublime  ;  the  flaflies  that  there  occur  are  like  th^ 
glare  of  lightning,  that  serve  to  make  the  imprefsion 
of  the'  gloom  more  awful  j  but  nothing  is  just,  natu. 
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Of  all  the  pMKluctions  in  the  Englifli  language,  his 
dictionary  is  the  most  surprising  ;  and  at  some  fa* 
ture  period,  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the'ecoaomy  of 
the  times,  better  than  any  other  performtace.  Per* 
haps  there  are  not  in  the  whole  compafs  of  two  large 
folio  volumes,  one  hundred  words  accnrately  and 
truly  explained  ;  yet  the  work  has  gone  through,  I 
believe,  fifty  editions  ;  and  has  been  cried  up,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  as  the  sublitnest  production 
of  genius  that  was  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Tha 
secret  of  the  whole  matter  is  explained,  by  being 
simply  told,  that  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  the 
most  capital  booksellers  in  Britain  were  original  pro* 
prietors  in  the  work;  who  took  care  that  the  pubw 
lie  mind  (hould  be  abundantly  imprefsed  in  its  favour.. 
There  is  a  secret  in  every  businefs.j  and  if  ever  you 
Ihould  becot.  .  an  author,  let  this  be  a  lefson  for  you. 
-  This  was  a  work  he  undertook  with  reluctance ;  for 
abthing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  natural  bent 
of  his  genius  or  dispositions  than  that  was  ;  unlefs,.* 
perhaps,  the  commenting  ^upon  Shakespearej  which 
he  was  compelled  from  the  impulse  of  poverty  to  nn. 
dertake  ;  and  which,  after  long  delays,  was  at  last^ 
produced  :   a  work  that  even  the  powerful  influeno^ 

*  The  writer  ha*  here  cxpreficd  lilmielf  writhe  cafleftncfa,  whidi, 
th9ugh natural, aad  perhaps  allowable  in  ^mw^  epistolarj^  w  i"°(»  oug\t. 
nut  to  be  allowed  here  to  pafs  unobserved.  \:  is  erldent  he  does  not 
iloean  to  accuse  Johnioh  of  writing  falseHoads ;  but  that,  speaking  toiih^e-' 
ly  in  the  Ktn|uage  or  the  pain'.ei,  h:  retiert  enti^ly  ffljmue(ki><bdat»^ 
neatioa  end  pic;urcsque  truth.  ,  -.■<    .".j.,-  _,     f,    |,,^, 
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of  the  bookseUers  could  scarcely  sate  a   very  few 
jean  from  perdition. 

As  an  eniertahing  writer,  Johnson  has  very  un- 
eommon  merit.  Though  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  mbral  science ;  though  unacquainted  with  men, 
and  a  stranger  to  the  manners  of  the  world  j  though 
indolent  to  excefs,  and  so  dreadfuUy  averse  to  readiag, 
that  he  never  could  get  throiigh  the  Bible,  a  book 
he  profefsed  to  adore,  and  which  he  had,  in  vain,  for 
thirty  years,  made  daily  vows  to  God  that  he  would 
finilh  ;  though  daily  dunned  for  money,  and  at  alofs 
where  to  find  it  ;  yet  amidst  all  these  harafsmenta, 
he  composed  a  daily  paper,  for  a  considerable  time, 
with  great  applause,  to  please  the  multitude,  and 
to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  study,  he  adopted  a 
singular  and  happy  device.  He  contrived  to  intro- 
duce a  number  6f  high  sounding  words,  and 
with  wonderful  addrefs,  arranged  them  into  triads ; 
and  constructed  his  sentences  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  pronounced  are  rotunda,  and  to  run  on  with 
wonderful  facility  ;  so  that  he  who  tan  might  read^ 
and  he  who  read  believed  that  the  meaning  was  ex- 
cellent, when  in  truth  there  was  perhaps  no  meaning 
at  all,  or  that  which  was  not  wotth  the  seitching  iot. 
Let  him  who  thinks  no  genius  is  required  for  this 
purpose,  try  to  do  the  like ;  and  he  will  then  be  satis- 
fied that  Dr  Johnson  was  a  man  of  genius. 

The  only  prose  work  that  ever  Jolinson  wrote, 
con  amore,  was  the  Lives  of  the  Poets.  There  we 
discover  the  spoiled  child.  Flafties  6f  genius  buried 
in  an  overwhelming  kid  of  vanity,  petulance,  pee- 
viQitiefs  and  ill  nature.  What  a  despicable  creature  i* 
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ma^,    when  he   is   Wt,  to   thc\,|Veedoq[i  pf  his  own 

Of  all    the   IjterAry  men   in   niy  time,    BENj;W«tVr 
Fkamkmk  occupied  the  firsr  rank  in   respect  >.o  ele- 
gance,  ([)9pjoin«d   with  philosophical    accuracy,   aid 
depth  pf  pbiCfTvation,     JCvery  subject  he  treated,  af- 
sumcd,  u  der  \i':%^    hand,  a  new  and  more  iiivi  i;ig 
appearance  thaq  any  otlier  peison  could  ever  give  it. 
His  magical  touch  converted  the  science  of  elecri- 
city  into  one   of   the   most    interesting   amusements 
that  was  ever  laid  open  to  the  minds  of  men.     Poli- 
tics, religion,  science,  in  all  its  branches,  which  used 
to  be  dry  and  unamiable  studies,  he   taught  by  apo- 
logues, fabl^,  and  tales,  calculated  not  lefs  to  inform, 
than   to    amuse  ;    and  these  are    always  constructed 
with  an    elegance  of  taste  that   is  highly  delightful. 
The  miscellancoufc  philosophical  works  of  Franklin, 
I  consider  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  presents  that 
can  be  put  into   the  hands   of  youth.     Read   them 
my  dear,     ■    ■  with  care.    If  you  can  lay  them  aside 
with  indifference,  you  have  not  those  dispositions  of 
mind  I  have  flattered  '.../self  you   pofsefs.      In  per- 
fising   them,  you   will  find   more    amusement    than 
in  reading  a  romance,  and  be  more  improved  than 
even  in  listening  to  some  sermons.    I  know  no  book 
from  which  you  can  derive  so  much  improvement 
and  amusement. 

Adieu  my  dear  boy  !    When  I  have  leisure  I  fliall 
answer  ypur  other  requests  *•  ..^  ^j.,  ..^.^ 

♦  The  Edi»o^"V!l1u-5  vety  highly  those  wntingrwliUh  tend  to  enlarge 
the  humnn  mlrjJ,  ahJ  to  fiee  it  from  that  scrvilt  respect  to  namts,  whiih 
bui  too  much  RreyaiJi,.  H<  th,?refj«  considers  hiituclf  as  much  obliged  to 
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Account  of  the  present  state  of  the  Court  of 
THE  Nizam  in  India,  communicated  by  a  cor- 
respondent. 

For  the  Bee. 

The  court  of  the  Nizam,  although  the  most  powef- 
erful  mufsulman  prince  in  India,  except  Tippoo,  is 
by  no  means  so  splendid  as  the  ideas  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  form  of  the  famous  country  of  Golcon- 
da  would  lead  us  to  expect.  There  is  a  mixture  of 
grandeur  and  meannefs,  which  must  disgust  every 
one  accustomed  to  European  elegance.  At  a  grand 
durbar,  as  the  mochuroun,  the  great  mufsulman  fes- 
tival, when  we  paid  him  a  visit,  he  was  seated  on  his 
musnud,  in  the  midst  of  his  omrahs,  covered  with 
jewels,  to  the  value  of  many  lacks  of  rupees,  whilst 
his  palace  was  illuminated  with  tallowcandles,  fixed  in 
stabble  lanthorns,  which  were  snuffed  by  a  dirty  one- 
eyed  boy,  with  hardly  a  rag  to  cover  his  nakednefs  ; 
so  little  attention  is  paid  to  uniformity.  We  gene- 
rally pay  him  a  visit  once  or  twice  a  month;  and  he 
has  been  once  here  to  visit  captain  Kernaway,  our 
resident ;    an  honour   -  hich  he  never  deigns  to  pay 

the  person  who  has  favoured  him  with  the  foregoing  communication,  which, 
though  wiiten  with  afieiUom  that  some  may  disapprove ;  and  though 
some  things  are  afserttd,  that  many  will  think  of  i  doubtful  nature  ;  yet 
as  the  remarks  b«r,  upon  the  whole,  great  marks  of  candour,  and  are 
perfectly  free  from  mal:  yolence,  they  can  onl>  tend  to  make  the  reader 
think  for  h.mself,  and  then  dtcidi  in  the  m.mncr  \u  judgement  (hall  ap- 
provtr.  He  will  be  much  obliged  tc  his  c.rrcspondent  for  the  sequel  of 
these  remarks  if  conv.nienr.  Few  thing';  are  of  more  general  utility, 
hiD  judicicus  hiats  f»r  directing  the  bent  of  youthful  studies.      Edit, 
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any  of  his  own  subjects.  We  go  to  the  durbar,  each 
seated  on  his  elephant,  and  attended  by  a  large  train 
of  servants  on  camels,  i^c.  and  our  escort  of  two  com- 
panies of  sepoys,  their  drums  beating  the  grenadier 
march  i  and  dismounting  at  the  outer  court,  walk  by 
narrow  pafsages,  (the  infallible  marks  of  despotism,) 
to  the  Mah.tab  Mohal,  or  palace  of  the  moon  ;  where, 
leaving  our  Persian  slippers  at  the  edge  of  the  carpet, 
we  make  our  salaams  to  the  prince,  and  squat  down 
upon  our  hams,  at  his  right  hand,  next  his  minister, 
where  he  converses  with  us  in  Persian  till  we  have 
leave  to  retire.  This  custom  of  throw mg  off  our 
slippers  being  general  in  all  tin;  courts  of  Hindostan, 
brin^'Ts  to  jmy  remembrance  an  impromptu  of  my 
friend  Law's  and  Mr  Fowke,  whom  you  must  have 
heard  of.  He  was  rather  a  sloven,  and  Law  seeing 
him  enter  the  visir's  durbar  at  Lucknow,  with  his 
toes  peeping  ou:::  of  his  stockings,  immedi?tely  rc^ 
peated, 

"  From  trifles,  best  a  clisracter  we'krow, 
*'  Ex  fede  Uircukm, — Fowkc  from  his  toe." 

The  Nizam  is  an  elderly  man,  without  much  dig- 
nity in  his  appearance.  K.  is  triflingly  curious 
about  European  arts,  without  wilhing  to  understan4 
their  principles,  or  to  make  them  useful  to  hia 
country.  He  has  electrifying  machines,  telescopes^ 
microscopes,  iSc  with  which  he  amazes  his  fat 
headed  omrahs,  and  the  ladies  of  his  zenanah.  He 
told  us  t'other  day,  that  he  knew  very  well,  what  thq 
pomatum,  with  which  we  drefsed  our  hair,  was  com- 
posed of  j  but  would  not  mention  it,  as  a  mufsulman 
qeldom  speaks  of  a  hog,  but  by  the  name  oiyan-viary 
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the  animal.     Wc  could  not  you,  m":  suppose,  stand 
tip  for  the  cleanlinefs  of  the  custom.     He  spoke  also 
of  the  bulse  of  diamonds  he  had  sent  to  his  majesty, 
which  the  persecutGrs  of  Mr  Hastings  had  attribu- 
ted to  an  intrigae  of  his,  and  inquired   about   Uieir 
reception  in  England,     ^ie  has  written  a  congratula- 
tion to  his  majesty  on  his  recovery  ;  but  so  ignorant 
were  all  his  people,  out   of  their  own  sphere,  as  to 
addrefs  it  to  "  Great  Britain,  king  George  of  France 
and  England,"  or  something  to  that  purpose.     This 
will  however  be  corrected  in  Calcutta.     The  Nizara 
is  generally  reckoned  a  mild  sovereign,  although  his 
prime  minister  was,  last  year,  mo r<;";rcd  by  his  order, 
whilst  presenting  a  petition     i  f.       i-irbar,  for  some 
want  of  respect  in  not  leairii.i^   u;,  mends,  to  whom 
he  was  giring  an  entertainment,  and  making  his  sa- 
laams   to   the  prince   who  was  pafsing   the    street. 
This  is  the  eastern  mode  of  enforcing  politenefs.   Our 
doctor  had  the  honour,  upon  our  arrival  here,  of  cu- 
ring the  wounds  of  the  present  minister,   received 
from  the  poignard  of  a  disappointed  jagheerdar,  who 
was  killed,  with  all  his  followers,   in  the  attempt. 
Ths  honour,  however,    is  conceived   as  i^ore  than 
adequate  to  the  trouble  ;  and  this  would  be  his  only 
recompence  for  the  cure  of  the  whole  court.     The 
doctor,  however,  employs  himself  much  mo.e  to  his 
liking,  in  daily  giving  medicines  and  advice,  ic  hun- 
dreds of  poor  wretches,  who  flock  from    /«  nurr:  of 
the  country,  when  tired  of  the  unava'li       ?  ♦ ):  "s  of 
their  own  ignorant  doctors.     This,   altliot.g     f    her 
an  expensive  amusement,  pleases  him  with  the  '>-& 
of  giving  dignity  to  physic,  by  bestgwing  health  gva- 
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tuitously,  and  relieving  miseries  which  neither  sloth 
nor  luxury  have  caused.  The  science  of  physic,  he 
tells  me,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  with  "-hem  ;  they  have 
only  got  receipts  from  some  of  the  Arabian  phy- 
sicians, which  they  know  not  how  to  alter  according 
to  symptoms,  and  hardly  understand  from  which  of 
the  numerous  ingredients  any  succefs  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Every  medicine  is  with  them  a  specific, 
and  their  bigotry  keeps  pace  with  their  ignorance. 
The  moblioy,  or  priest,  is  as  often  applied  to  as  the 
physician,  and  with  the  same  chance  of  succefs. 
Our  doctor  lately  cured  a  boy  poLcfied  with  five  de- 
vils, by  a  single  dose  of  tartar  emetic,  which,  to  be 
sure,  operated  so  violently,  that  not  a^  devil  could 
keep  his  post. 

The  Nizam  can  muster  an  army  of  three  or  four 
hundred   thousand    men,    and    mostly  cavalry ;  but 
they  would   not  stand    before   our  London    trained 
bands.     We  escaped  a  march  with  such  a   disorder- 
ly set,  by  the  Nizam's  giving   up  his    intention  of 
marching  out  to  meet  the  pajhwa  of  the    Mahvattas, 
who  was  to  advance  from  Poonah,  to  have  a  friend- 
ly  conference,  where    we   must    of  course  have  ac- 
companied him.     He  has  been  attempting  to  discip- 
line   some  battalions  of  sepoys   in  the  Englifti  man- 
ner ;  but  they  resemble  the  EngliQi  sepoys  in  no- 
thing   but   their     coats.      Indeed    our  great^  secu- 
rity in    India,   consists,    I  think,     in   the  impofiibi- 
lity    of  training    soldiers    without   European   offi- 
cers.     Even   in  our    own    service,    a    sepoy    will 
return  from   two   months   leave   of  absence    from 
his  battalion,  with  the  certainty  of  being  sent  to 
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4in\l,  from  his  having  forgot  every  thing  he  had  be- 
fore learned.  The  Nizam  has  some  Frenchmen  in 
his  service,  but  they  are  of  little  estimation.  As  a 
proof  of  the  advantages  he  derives  from  his  attention 
to  European  improvements,  he  had  employed  an 
Englifh  adventurer  here,  to  make  him  the  largest 
piece  of  artillery  in  the  world,  who  had  laid  a  mould 
for  one  of  thirty-six  feet  in  length  and  proportion- 
ably  strong.  Three  large  furnaces  were, built  to  melt 
the  metal  required  for  this  pocket  pistol,  all  opening 
into  the  mould,  into  which  this  mighty  mafs  was  to 
be  collected  In  the  moment  of  projection,  they 
found,  that  the  stream  of  metal  from  each  of  the  fur- 
naces, being  differently  heated,  would  not  conjoin, 
•which  left  the  gun  cracked  in  its  whole  length. 
There  it  still  lies,  a  monument  of  folly  in  design,  and 
ignorance  in  execution.  His  neighbour,  Tippoo, 
amuses  himself  with  these  pretty  play  things  for  a 
monarch  in  a  different  manner.  He  is  contented  to 
have  guns  fit  for  use,  of  which,  I  am  informed,  he 
makes  one  daily,  and  immediately  appoints  people  to 
learn  the  management  of  it.  His  artillery  is  work- 
ed almo«t  as  well  as  our  own,  chiefly  by  Euro- 
peans. He  is,  in  fhort,  the  only  native  opponent  we 
tavc  the  least  to  dread  from  in  India ;  although  at 
at  present  he  is  too  much  engaged  in  quelling  dis- 
orderf  among  his  ovm  people,  and  knows  too  wtU 
tlie  excellent  state  of  discipline,  and  present  strength 
of  our  armies,  to  think  of  attacking  us.  His  motions 
of  late,  however,  have  been  so  suspicious,  that  the 
Madras  government  have  demanded  a  positive  ex- 
planation of  his  intention,  ia  which  he  has,  I,believe, 
satisfied  them.    He  is  the  jpost  hateful  tyrant  in  th? 
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annals  of  history;  and  has  been  lately  exercising  such 
cruelties  upon  his  subjects,  the  Nairs,  as  are  too  hor- 
rid to  relate.  A  large  body  of  his  forces,  comman- 
ded by  M.  Lally,  has,  however,  been  defeated  late- 
ly by  this  opprefsed  people.  The  officers  on  the  coast 
seem  to  expect,  and  eagerly  wifli  for  a  war  with 
Iiim,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  revenging  his  infa- 
mous treatment  of  his  prisoners  last  war. 

Captain  Kennaway,  who,  from  his  situation,  has 
inuch  better  intelligence  than  any  other  can  have,  is 
of  opinion,  that  he  has  neither  inclination  nor  power 
to  attack,  us  with  any  prospect  of  succefs.  The  only 
place  of  strength  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  which 
could  impede  his  march  for  a  day,  is  now  in  my 
sight,  the  famous  fortrefs  of  Golconda.  We  have 
been  given  to  understand,  that  our  approaching  near 
it  would  be  disagreeable,  which  prevents  my  being 
able  to  give  you  a  description  of  it;  but  it  appears  from 
this  distance,  (four  miles,)  to  Jbe  more  fitted  for  a 
strong  hold  for  free  hooters,  than  a  place  which  could 
resist  an  hour  against  a  brifk  storm  of  our  sepoys. 
Their  fear  paints  us  all  to  their  imaginations  as  en- 
gineers and  politicians.  An  intimacy  with  us,  on 
the  part  of  an  omrah,  would  probably  cost  him  his 
head.  We  lose  little,  indeed,  by  the  want  ,of  their 
society,  as  they  are  abigotted  ignorant  set,  whose  only 
ambition  is  to  have  a  large  train  of  servants,  and 
their  zenanahs  filled  with  women.  The  Nizam  has 
above  fifteen  hundred  in  his  haram. 

The  country  is  as  different  from  Bengal,  as  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie  from  the  Corriaroch.  Instead  of  the 
dead  flat  of  Bengal,  we  have  here  barren  rocks,  hill 
and  dale,  and  clear  streams  running  over  rocky  chan- 
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nels.      The    similarity    to   my  own   country,    adds 
much  to   the  pleasure  of  the  romantic  scenery. 

"  Nes^'.ocjue  nata.i  solum  du'.-;edi:>ecai.clo. 
'•    Ducit.  ' 

The  lightnefs  and  poverty  of  the  soil,  is,  however, 

in  a  great  measure  made  up  for,  by  the    ease    with 

%vhichthe  nature  of  the  country  allows  their  collectin. 

reservoirs  of   water.       Mounds  of  earth  are  throw 

acrofs  the  lower  parts    of  the  higher   vallies,  which, 

.  filling  with  the  rains,  afford  a  supply  for  the  rest  of 

the   year,    and   they  are  enabled  by    this   means  to 

keep  up  a  perpetual  spring.    The  mufiulmen  are,  in 

general,  reckoned  better  s-ldiers  than  farmers  ;  the 

appearance  of  a  mosque,  as  a  mark  of  the  prevalence 

of  Islamifh,  is  almost  a  certain  sign  of  the  neglect  of 

cultivation.     The  greatest  part  of  the  Hindoos  have 

long  since  retired  into  the  dominions  of  the  Mah- 

rattas.     Some  parts   of  the  country  must  indeed  be 

fruitful,  as    the  Nizam's  revenue  is  said  to  be  neaf 

six  crores<     The  greatest  (hare  of  this,  however,  is 

alienated  by  grants,  and  in  jaghires,  which   he  dare 

not  resume  5  so  that  there  remains   only  about  two 

crores.     Even  this  to  be  sure  is  formidable,  did  he 

know  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it. 

The  climate  is  delightful.  The  heat,  except  in  the 
hot  winds,  which  is  no  means  an  unhealthy  season, 
much  lefs  than  in  Bengal,  although  so  much  farther 
southward.  We  have  none  of  those  sultry  stifling 
fogs  which  hang  over  the  atmosphere  of  Calcutta, 
but  dry  elastic  air,  which  braces  our  nerves,  and  pre- 
servf.  our  spirits  from  flagging.  The  thermometer, 
in  th  cold  N.^atlur,  which  is  now  set  in,  gets  down 
sometimes  as  low  as  44*'« 
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rO  ALtTHE  WORTIlT  AND  HUMANE  PEOPLE  OF  GREAT  BIITAIN, 

/Ificciatcd  ir  ml  Ajsociatcd, 
milNDS   TO   THE   PEOPt-E,  0»   FRIENDS   TO  THE   CONSTITUTION  ! 

THE 

PETITION 

O  F 

Four  most  cruelly  anrl  unjustly  (!g!'ne--ed  and  ofprifsed  Permtiagct, 
Grammar,  Plain  Sinse,  Sound  Argument,  and  True  Wit, 

Humbly  Sheweth, 
That,  whereas  your  petitioners  have  always  been, 
in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  friendly,  no  lefs  to  the 
social  inteiests,  than  to  the  private  happintfs  of  man- 
kind; have  taken  great  pains  to  make  men  understand 
one  another  ;  and  have  laboured,  with  inconceivable 
patience  and  industry,  although,  in  many  instances, 
they  will  confefs  unsuccef-.fully,  to  improve  arts  and 
sciences,  manners  and  customs,  the  forms  of  busi- 
nefs,  and  the  flow  of  familiar  conversation  ;  yet  has 
the  ungrateful  world  treated  your  petitioners  with 
almost  continual  neglect,  contempt,  or  merely  seem- 
ing respect,  the  insincerity  of  which  was  evident, 
by  the  reluctance  and  aukwardnefs  with  which  it  was 

paid. 

And  whereas  your  petitioners,  amid  the  persecu- 
tion to  which  they  were   exposed,  hail  been  persua- 
ded, that  they  might  find  protection   in  the  island  of 
Great  Britain,  which  was  described  to  them,  as  in- 
habited by  a  lace  of  men,  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
VOL,  xiii.  S3  I 
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their  favour,  and  who  had  exhibited  many  proofs  of 
regard  for  them,  that  bore  every  mark,  of  being  un- 
feigned ;  your  petitioners  were  therefore  induced 
to  seek  a  more  commodious,  splendid,  and  permanent 
establiihment  in  this  island,  than  any  that  they  had 
yet  enjoyed. 

And  whereas  your  petitioners  had  hitherto,  for 
the  most  part,  avoided  intermeddling  with  politics, 
and  had  indeed  been,  on  different  occasions,  rejected 
or  dismifsed  with  disgrace,  when  they  had,  perhaps 
•with  an  officious  cagernefs,  offered  their  services  to- 
wards regulating  the  legislature,  or  conducting  the 
executive  government  of  nations  ;  and  have  been,  in  a 
peculiar,  Aianner,  exposed,  on  innumerable  occasionsj 
to  the  most  humiliating  indignities,  within  the  wr  . 
of  St  Stephen's  chapel  :  yet,  pleased  with  the  fa- 
vourable reception  they  found  in  this  island,  and 
with  the  afsiduous  court*  which  was  here  paid  to 
them,  by  great  numbers  of  all  ranks  ;  they  have  been, 
in  the  warmth  of  their  gratitude,  sometimes  induced 
to  take  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  Britifli  na- 
tion, to  afsist  at  the  deliberations  of  its  legisla- 
ture, occasionally  to  enlighten  and  direct  the  views 
<)f  the  executive  ministers,  and  to  correct  and  guide 
the  opinion  of  the  people. 

To  this  last  end  especially,  to  enlighten  the  people, 
and  to  give  a  due  direction  to  the  current  of  popu- 
lar opinion,  did  your  petitioners  direct  their  most 
strenuous  endeavours.  In  this  view  did  they  in- 
spire and  guide  such  of  their  disciples  as  have  been, 
at  different  times,  particularly  in  the  latter  period 
of  the  Britifli  history,  distinguiflied  in  the  charac- 
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icT  of  useful  and  popular  political  writers  ;  lending 
such  writers  their  aid,  '\\\  every  varied  form,  iu 
which  it  could  enable  them  to  win,  or  to  teach;  ami 
even  allowing  them  to  borrow,  at  times,  the  little 
arts  which  were  practised  by  impostors,  the  enemies 
and  opponent;  of  your  petitioners  ;  in  order  that  ab- 
surdity and  folly  might  be  tlie  more  effectually  con- 
founded and  completely  routed,  when  they  saw  their 
own  arms  thus  turned  against  themselves. 

Thus  did  your  petitioners  unanimously  conspire 
to  invest  Swift  at  once  with  all  their  powers  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  authorise  him  even  to  use 
the  spoils  of  which  he  plundered  their  adversaries. 
With  equal  kindnefs  did  they  favour  the  exertions 
of  Addison.  They  did  not,  indeed,  all  agree  in  blefs- 
ing  the  labours  of  Burnet;  but  he  was  an  high  fa- 
vourite with  some  of  them,  and  made  no  unhappy 
use  of  their  favours.  Th«y  could  not  cure  Bolitig- 
broke  of  bis  propensity  to  declamation ;  but  they, 
upon  proper  occasions,  combined  to  correct  the  dis« 
advantages  of  that  declamation,  by  bestowing  an  a., 
bundant  portion  of  all  their  best  gifts.  It  was  un« 
der  our  influence,  and  by  our  aid,  that  Chester'- 
field  taught  Common  Sense  to  politicians,  as  well  as 
ihone  in  the  World.  To  the  afsiduity  with  which 
he  cultivated  our  good  graces,  was  C  amplell  indebt- 
ed for  that  multifarious,  yet  not  inaccurate  know- 
ledge }  and  for  that  singular  perspicuivy  of  expref- 
sion  with  which  he  explained  the  political  interests 
and  happinefs  of  our  favourite  land.  We  gave  to 
yohnson  his  energy  of  thought,  and  moulded  the 
xotUQdity  of  his  periods.    Ours  are  the  clear  ccn-. 
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cention,  the  cogent  reasoning,  the  vehement  elo- 
quence, the  ardent  exprcfsion  of  Junius  ;  although 
we  do  not  so  readily  ascribe  to  wirselves  the  gor- 
geous pages,  and  the  declamatory  flouridies  of  Burke. 
And  wliereas  your  petitioners  had,  in  the  pco- 
grefs  .  .  the  present  century,  observed  a  growing  in- 
clination  in  the  good  people  of  North  Britain  to 
cultivate  their  favour,  tliey  ew  therefore  indu- 
ced to  encourage,  by  a  kind  acceptance,  the  auk- 
ward  services  of  their  new  votaries  ;  and  to  la- 
bour, with  singular  care  and  pains,  to  form  them  to 
excellence  in  the  several  arts,  over  which  your  peti- 
tioners respectively  preside.  By  us  was  Hm^e  rai- 
sed to  eminence.  By  our  kindnefs  have  Blair,  and 
Robertson,  and  Smith,  gained  the  admiration  of  Eu- 
rope, and  reflci  ed  a  lustre  on  their  native  land, 
which,  as  it  arose,  so  may  probably  fade  away^with 

■■•  And  whereris  your  petitioners,  flattered  by  the 
1  circumstances  above  enumerated,  confiding  in  the 
vigour  and  ifsiduity  of  their  exertions,  and  warmed 
with  that  enthusiasm  which  activity  and  succefs  u- 
sually  kindle  up  in  generous  minds, — had  begun 
to  look  fondly  forward  towards  the  future  exten- 
sion of  their  influence  and  the  increase  of  their 
honours  ;  and  had  pleased  themselves  with  the 
hope  of  establilhing  throughout  this  island,  an 
"empire,  of  which  the  stability  and  splendour  might 
render  it  the  glory  of  all  human  things  ;  it  is  there- 
fore with  extreme  mortification  and  disappointment, 
that  your  petitioners  have  found  their  hopes  frustra- 
ted, their  endeavours  defeated,  aad  all  tUsir  fair 
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prospects  overcast   by  a  train    of   unLiippy  events, 
which  they  could  neither  foresee,  nor  provide  against. 
The  ///•/  0/  SinkiniT  /«  Poetry  huving  been  long  prac- 
tised in  this  country,  with  wonderful    succefs,   by  a 
race  of  wretched  beings,   enemies   to  your   petitio- 
ners ;  the    prosperity  of  thi<(    art   has,    by  degrees, 
brought    into    repute  the    sister  Art   of  Sinking    in 
Prose.   This  latter  art  is,  in  spite  of  every  effort  of 
your  petitioners,  now  practised   with   a  general  ea- 
gernefs,  wliicli  bids  fair  to  raise  it  to  the  highest  ex- 
altation.  Providence  seems  to  have  distributed  among 
men,  with  much  liberality,  the  genius  for  excellence 
in    it;  indeed   the    art  is  of  itself  easy;  consisting 
chiefly  in  as  insolent  opposition  to  your  petitioners, 
and  an  outrageous  abuse  of  them.    It  is  easy  to  mus- 
ter up  crowds   of  quaint    thougiits  ;   to    count   over 
striMgsofantithetic.il  periods;  and  to  re-echo  those 
common   place   allusionst   similies,    and   metaphors, 
which   were,   indeed,  at   first  produced  by  inventive 
wit,  but  have  been  bandied  about  from  fool  to  fool, 
and  from  dunce  to  dunce,  \\\\  tliey  have  been  at  length 
debased  and  disgraced,  by  the  meannefs  of  the  crea- 
tures who  hare  presumed  to  steal   the  use    of  them. 
Such    allusions,    similies,    and    metaphors,    have,  in 
truth,  become  so  common,  and  are  so  contuiually  re- 
peated, that  they  cannot  well  fail  to  occur  mechani- 
cally even  to  the   feeblest,   emptiest  minds  ;  just  as 
mechanic  impulse  made   the  idiot  continue  to  count 
the  hours,  after  the  ci.  ck  had  ceased  to  strike  them. 
To  add   to  the  perplexiiy  and  distrefs   in    which 
your  petitioners  have  thus  been  involved,  some  late 
«ircumstancc3  in  the  political  state  of  this  country, 
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have  concurred  to  give  their  enemies  extraordinary 
advantages  over  them.  The  practitioners  in  the  yirt 
»f  Sinking  in  Prose,  having,  in  the  ardour  and  afsi- 
duity  with  which  they  cultivated  their  art,  disco- 
yertd,  that  it  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  propa. 
gation  of  falsehood,  irreligion,  and  atheism  ;  and  ho- 
ping to  crown  both  their  art  and  themselves  with 
immortal  honour,  if  tbty  fhould,  by  i>,  accomplilh 
the  overthrow  of  social  order,  and  the  abolition 
of  religious  establilhments  ;  in  this  hope,  and  with 
these  views,  they,  in  one  united  effort,  exerted 
all  their  tnergy,  and  all  their  fkill,  to  effectuate 
their  purposes.  Their  succefs  was  wonderfully  be- 
yood  what  we  could  liave  conceived  to  be  pof- 
sible,  had  not  our  eyes  beheld  it.  Amazed  and 
dismayed  as  we  were,  we  stood  earnestly  forward 
to  oppose  them.  The  vi  'ous  indignation,  and 
the  religious  horror  of  t! 
tain,  seconded  our  endeav 
conflict  ;  but,  through  the 
allies,  the  victory  at  last  was  ours.  No  sooner, 
however,  was  it  gained,  than,  with  uueaampled 
perfidy  and  art,  our  vanquiflied  foes  detached  a  great 
part  of  their  forces,  with  orders  to  betray,  by  pre- 
tending to  join  us.  Under  various  pretences,  they 
have  now  insinuated  themselves  in  such  multitudes 
among  us,  and  our  few  friends,  that  we  are  no  long- 
er more  than  an  handful  in  the  midst  of  them.  Thus 
beset,  and  betrayed,  we  are  reduced  to  a  state  of 
hopclefs  humiliation  and  misery.  Our  enemies  ar- 
rogate to  themselves  the  honours  which  we  have 
earned.     They  have   seduced  from  us  every  heart  j 
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they  have  occcupicd  every  ear  ;  not  a  soul  but  they 
have  persuaded  to  learn   n  fafliionable  smattering  of 
their  art ;   they   exult,  that   although  we  lought  for 
ourselves,  and  for  the  good  people  of  Great  Britain, 
we  have  conquered  only  for   them.     Our  pretended 
allies  have  conspired  to  dismifs  us  from  the  field  ;  or 
to  degrade  us  to  the  meannest  subaltern  situations. 
We  know  not  well  whither  to  flee  I  or  from  whom 
to  seek    protection    and    aid  !  We  iliould  be  sure  of 
redrefs,  if  we  could  find  our  way  into  the   College 
of   Justice.     But,    alas!    the  stripling    barristers, 
with   a  crowd  of   agents    and  clerks,  have  combi- 
ned, and  would  compel  the  macers    to  exclude   u» 
even  from  the  Outer  House.     The    practitioners    in 
the  art  of  medicine,  are  well  known  to  have  long  re- 
garded us  with   the  same  abho     nee   us  pure  air,  or 
clean  streets.     Our  respect  for  religion  forbids  us  to 
declare  how  much  we    have  suffered    from    the  un- 
provoked enmity  of  dom^  of  the  *  •  *.     And  as  to 
the  legislative  afsembly  of   the  state,  we  have  been 
long  so  cruelly  maltreated  by  them,  that  we  can  ex- 
pect no   support  from   that    quarter.     We   are    cut 
off  from  every  resource  !   we  have  become  the  ob- 
jects of  general  hostility  ! 

In  these  circumstances,  and  dejected  by  this  ac- 
cumulated opprcfsion  and  distrefs,  your  petitioners 
would  humbly  intreat  all  the  worthy  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  to  think  of  their  merits,  and  pity 
their  sufferings.  If  your  petitioners  might  haply 
prevail  with  you  to  desist,  for  their  sakes,  from  that 
political  contention  of  which  they  have  been  the  on- 
ly  victims  -,  their  enemies  might  pofsibly  sink  into 
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their  original  unimportance.     If  jou    would,    every 

one,  mind  only  his  own  businef.,  and  no  longer  give 

ear  to  the  wranglings   of  our   enemies,   they  would 

be  soon  forced  to   hide  their   heads.     Every  new  set 

of     resolutions,    and    af.ociations  for  political  pur- 

poses,   under  whatever  r,:.r.c    it    be  known  ;  every 

political    pamphlet,  or  letttr,    or  paragraph    m  the 

newspapers,    is   a  new    stroke,   desperately   aimed, 

either  at  our  heads,  or  at  our  hearts. 

May  it  therefore  pleace  yo^,  to  take  under 
your  serious  consideration,  the  case  of 
your  petitioners  ;  and,  in  commiseration 
of  their  distrcfs,  to  remove  their  enemies 
from  your  counsels  ;  and  to  cease  from 
those  unhappy  and  needlefs  contentions 
of  which  they  have  taken  advantage. 

And  your  petitioners  fliall  ever  pray,  l^c. 


ANECDOTK. 
A  Strong  healthy  girl  having  accused  an  old  pky- 
sician  with  having  deforced  her,  and  demanded  that 
he  iliould  either   be  ordered  to  espouse  her,   or    pay 
her  a  considerable  sum  of  money.     "  How,  (said  the 
judge,)  could  such  a  strong  healthy  wench  as  you  are, 
allow  yourself  to  be  overcome    by  him  ?     Had  you 
not  strength  to    defend  yourself  ?"-' O  !  Sir,    (said 
Ihe,)  1  am  very  strong  when  I  quarrel,  but  I  am  not 
scat  all  ivbt-ri  I  lau^h.' 
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LITERAjlI  OLLA.       No.  IV. 

Tor  the  Bee. 

Amicitia  post  mortem  durans. 

In  the  close  of  a  serene  and  beautiful  winter  evening,  I 
was  musing  near  the  root  of  an  old  decayed  fantastic  ches- 
nut,  more  beautiful  in  in  ruins  than  evtr  was  feigned  by 
the  pencil  of  Rosa. 

It  was  in  the  placid  garden  of  Corycius. 

Around  its  noble  gigantic  trunk,  now  dead  and  saplefs, 
and  all  around  its  branches,  the  ivy  that  had  clung  to  it 
while  living,  continued  ta  adhere,  and  to  live,  and  to  flou- 
riih.  I 

"  Beautiful,  magnificent,  and  tender  image  (said  I,)  of  that 
friendihip  which  survives  the  grave  ! 

"  Oh  I  excellent  EugeniusI  thou  art  now  the  chesnut,  and 
1  am  thy  slender  ivy  that  measures  thy  former  greatnefs, 
and  mantles  o'er  thy  memory  I" 

And  now  the  sun,  which  had  but  lately  descended  be- 
hind a  lofty  mountain,  tinged  the  leatlcfs  trees  with  a 
bloody  hue,  and  struck  me  with  awe  and  with  astonilh- 
ment  *. 

Wonderful  nature  !  thou  exhibitest  to  thy  lovers  what 
none  but  they  are  destined  to  behold  and  to  enjoy  !  And, 
this  scenery  which  1  now  see,  no  painter  {lurst  commit  to 
canvas  with  impunity  ! 

*  TJiij  is  a  phenomenon  very  rarely  to  be  observe:!,  and  >vliich  in  the 
course  of  iliirty  years  constant  attenriun  to  all  the  colouring  of  landscape 
;mJ  thr  atmospher*,  I  never  observed  but  .\n 

It  happens,  when,  after  a  ourlcy  thaw,  a  froit  immoJiately  <-Ct«eds  o> 
tlie  setting  ot  the  sun,  whereby  the  rtd  rays  are  S-^aiutid,  and  cjncsa- 
trjted  iijion  (he  tangent  of  the  prospect. 

ToL.  ziii.  T  T  ^ 
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The  iliades  of  night  now  prefsed  upon  the  landscape. 
The  young  moon  appeared  in  sober  majesty,  and  with  the 
sweet  glittering  star  of  evening,  conspired  toador*  and  ani- 
mate the  wintry  heaven. 

And  now,  ever  and  anon,  I  saw  the  moon  flaihing 
through  the  dark  foliage  of  the  solitary  y«w  tree,  as  it 
yielded  to  a  briskning  gale. 

'«  Ott  in  the  lone  churchyard  at  night  IWe  wen, 
By  glimpse  oi  moonfliine  cheq'ring  thro'  the  trees. 
The  school  boy  wi.h  his  satci.ei  in  hi»  hand, 
■Whif  tling  aloud  to  bear  hu  courage  up  ; 
And  lightly  tripping  o'er  the  long  flat-ttonei. 
With  nettles  (Itirted,  and  with  mof«  o'ergrown, 
That  tell  In  homely  phrase  who  lie  below  j 
Sudden  he  starts  and  heats,  or  thinks  he  hears, 
The  snund  of  something  purring  at  his  heels. 
Full  fast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  him, 
Till,  out  of  breath,  he  overtakes  his  fellows  j 
Who  gather  round,  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparitien,  tall  and  ghastly, 
That  walks  at  dead  of  night,  or  takes  his  stand 
O'er  $i)me  nevv  open'd  grave  ',  and,  strange  to  tell  1 
Evaniihes  at  crowing  of  the  cock  *. 

See  yonder hallow'd  Jane',  the  pious  work 
(M  names  once  fam'd,'now  dubious  or  forgot; 
And  buried,  midst  the  wrecks  of  things  that  wer*, 
There  lie  interr'd  the  more  illustrious  dead. 

The  wind  is  up. — Hark  how  it  howls '.  methinks 

Till  now  I  never  heard  a  sound  so  dreary '. 

Doori  creak,  and  windows  clap,a-id  night's  foul  bird, 

Rock'd  in  the  tow'r,  screams  loud  \  the  gloomy  aisles, 

Black  plaibier'd,  and  hung  round  with  ihreds  ot  scuLcheOnS) 

And  tJtterd  coats  of  arms,  send  back  the  sound, 

Ltden  with  heavier  airs  from  the  low  yaults, 

The  mansions  of  the  dead.-: — . 

Agiin  the  screech  owl  Ihrieks  '.  ungraciims  sound  I 

I'll  hear  no  Ofcore. — It  makes  my  biood  run  chill. 

»  From  the  Crave,  »  beautiful  poem  by  Robert  Blair,  an  episcopal 
itiinister  of  Scotland,  too  Iitile  known  and  celebiaied  }  though,  in  mx 
opinion,    in  this   very    poem    alone,   far    superior  to    the    celebrated 

It  was  Pinkcrton  who  had  the  merit  of  firlt  calling  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  tlui  auUientic  poet. 
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•0  friend/hip !  thou  art  stronger  than  the  grave  !  To  thee, 
with  the  divine  aid  of  Christian  philosophy,  and  the  lef- 
sons  of  Eugenius,  I  owe  that  my  soul  is  superior  to  the 
terrors  of  night,  the  disorders  of  the   elements,  and  the 

gloom  of  superstition 1  will  go  fetch  mc  a  torch,  and 

visit  his  monument. 

I  returned  to  our  dwelling  place,  and  I  brought  with 
me  a  torch.— I  sped  my  way  slowly  to  the  place  of  his 
interraent.  — I  descended  by  seven  steps  into  the  awful 
mansion  of  the  dead — The  reflected  light,  from  his  urn 
of  Parian  marble,  gleamed  upon  m?  as  I  approached. 

I  laid  me  down  upon  his  grave  stone,  and  I  read  its 
inscription : 

"    ThOUCN   he   Bt   DEAD  HE   YET   SPEAKETH.'* 


O  virtue  I  thou  hast  not  decjeved  me  ! 

Thou,  ihou  only,  art  the  never  tailing;  friend  pf  man. 


FARTHER  AGCOUKTS  OFBENJAMIK  BANMEKER,  A  FRE6 
NEGRO. 

AcopyofBanneitr'salmanttcl,  in  the  author'' s  handwritings 
has  been  sent  to  an  acquaintance  of  Mejy  s  Goddard  and 
uingeli  in  London.  A  letter  is  subjoined  ,  i/  ;/,  from  a  re- 
spectable citizen  in  Philadelphia,    '  ,vbu  j  the  following  i^ 

iHESEflieets  of  astronomical  calculations  of  Ben)*- 
min  Banneker,  in  his  own  hand  writing,  were  nut  to  me 
from  Baltimore,  with  a  view  to  their  being  printed  'lere, 
which  was  prevented  by  a  priuter  in  Baltimore,  who  had 
persuaded  the  author  to  furniJh  him  with  a  copy.  Oix 
receipt  of  them,  I  submitted  them  to  the  inspection  of 

•  These  attestations  of  the  justnefs  of  the  calculations  of  the  mgro, 
•Jtronoxacr,  were  accidentally  omitted  i  i  oyr  iai , 
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iariJ  Rlttenhousc  of  this  city,  who  returned  them  to  me 
with  a  note,  ol  which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  think  the  papers   I  herewith  return  to  you  a  ve- 
ry  extraordinary     performance,    cnsillering  the  author. 
Though  I    nad  leisure   to   make   but   few    comparisons.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  calculations  are  sufficiently   accu- 
rate  for  the  purposes  of  a  common  almanack.     Kvery  m- 
stance  of  genius  amongst  the  negroes,  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention, because  their  opprefsors  seem   to  lay  great   strefs 
on  their  supposed  inferior  mental  abilities.      I  am,  dear 
Sir,  your  sincere  friend,  1^-  R.ttenhovse. 

Addrefsed  to  Mr  Pttnierten,  1 
August  6.  1791.  3 

"  I  put  them  also  in  the  hands  of  William  Warring, 
master  of  our  mathematical  school,  who  has  pubiin.ed  an 
almanack  several  years  su.xefsiTely  in  this  city  ;  and  on 
comparing  them  with  his  own  calculations  for  the   suc- 
ceeding year,  informed  n-e  that  he  had  found  no  occasion 
to  make  any  alterations.  (Signed,)  James  Pemberion-" 
Philadelphia,  18/A  d  \  cf  the  1 
\Oib  month,  '^19^'  J 


Oar  sable  aitronomer,  in  a  letter  to  T.  Jefferson,  es.^. 
.ecretary  to  the  United  States,  dated  August  19.  J79». 
speaks  thus  of  his  almanack.  "  This  calculation  is  the 
production  of  my  arduous  study,  in  this  my  advanced 
stage  of  life  ;  for  having  long  had  unbounded  desires  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  nature,  I  have  had, 
to  gratify  my  curiosity  herein,  through  my  own  afsiduous 
appUcation  to  astronomical  otudy,  in  which  I  need  not  re- 
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count    to    you   the    many    difhcultie!    and    disadvantages 
which  I  have  had  to  encounter." 

In  the  same  letter  he  prefers  the  claim  of  the  degraded 
African  race  to  human  nature  and  human  faculties,  in 
terms  equally  philosophical  and  forcible.  "  1  apprehend, 
(says  he,)  you  will  embrace  every  opportunity  to  eradi- 
cate that  train  of  absurd  and  false  ideas  and  opinions, 
which  too  generally  prevails  with  respect  to  us  j  and  that 
your  sentiments  are  concurrent  with  mine,  which  are, 
That  one  universal  Father  hath  given  being  to  us  all  j 
and  that  he  hath  not  only  made  us  all  of  one  flefli  5  but 
that  he  hath  also,  without  partiality,  afforded  us  all  the 
same  sensations,  and  endowed  us  all  with  the  same 
faculties ;  and  that,  however  variable  we  may  be  in 
society  or  religion,  however  diversified  in  situation  or 
colour,  we  are  all  of  the  same  family,  and  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  Him." 


As  Mr  Jefferson's  very  liberal  answer  is  but  fhcrt,  wc 
|icrc  insert  it. 

"   Sir,  Pbtlndelfihia,  August  ^o.  i']C)\. 

"  1  thank,  you  sincerely  for  your  letter  of  the  19th 
instant,  and  for  the  almanack  it  contained.  Nobody  willi- 
es more  than  I  do,  to  see  such  proofs  as  you  exhibit,  that 
nature  has  given  to  our  black  brethern,  talents  equal  to 
those  of  the  other  colours  of  men  ;  and  that  the  appearance 
of  the  want  of  them,  is  owing  merely  to  the  degraded 
condition  of  their  existence,  both  in  Africa  and  America. 
I  can  add  with  truth,  that  no  body  wifhes  more  ardently, 
to  see  a  good  system  commenced,  for  raising  the  condition, 
both  of  their  body  and  mind,  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  far 
as  the  imbecillity  of  their  present  state,  and  other  circum- 
stances, which  cannot  be  neglected,  will  admit. 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  your  almanack 
to  M.  dc  Condorcet,  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
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at  Paris,  and  member  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  be- 
cause I  considered  it  as  a  document  to  v»hich  your 
whole  colour  had  a  right,  for  their  justification  against 
the  doubts  which  have  been  entertained  of  them.  1  am* 
with  great  esteem,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  ser- 
vant, (Signed,) 

Thomas  Jefferson  *." 


AN  INTENDED  ROBBERT  FRUSTRATED. 

O^i  the  pafsage  from  Switzerland  into  Italy,  by  mount 
St  Bernard,  near  the  top  of  the  mountain  stands  a  con- 
vent of  canons,  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine.  Into  this 
convent  the  canons  receive  indifferently  all  travellers  ; 
lodge  and  nourilh,  in  the  best  way  they  can,  all  who 
present  themselves,  without  distiitction  of  religion,  age, 
or  sex,  as  long  as  is  necefsary  for  enabling  them  to 
pursue  their  journey.  Persons  of  a  decent  appearance 
eat  at  the  table  of  the  religious,  which  is  supported  by 
the  alms  they  collect  for  twenty  or  thirty  leagues 
around. 

At  sunset  every  evening,  domestics,  accompanied  with 
large  and  strong  dogs,  are  dispersed  around  upon  the 
mountain,  to  discover  travellers  who  may  be  benighted 
and  ignorant  of  the  way,  and  give  them  afsistance  j  ha- 
ying with  them  restoratives  and  refrefhments  to  give 
them,  if  necefsary,  before  they  can  reach  the  con- 
vent. 

This  convent  of  Great  St  Bernard,  is  situated  at  the 
height  of  2241  toiscs  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean 6ea )  and  is  so  difficult  of  accefs,  that  it  requires 
no  lefs  than  thirty  horses  to  bring  wood  for  firing  to  the 

«  The  extract  frsm  Benjamin'*  letter,  and   Mr  Jefterton'i  answer, 
^re  taken  from  copiet  piinted  in  Philadelphia  by  U,  Li.iwre;  c:j  itjk 
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convent.  These  horses  are  sustained  chiefly  by  bread, 
which  they  find  cheaper  than  hay,  on  account  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  transporting  it  thither 

An  institution  so  benevolent,  and  so  necefsary  for  the 
community,  one  would  imagine,  would  protect  it  from 
the  rapacity  of  even  robbers,  who  might  themselves  fre- 
quently  have  occasion  to  profit  by  the  succours  it  afford- 
ed them  J  but  to  some  persons  no  considerations  can 
avail,  in  the  year  1787,  about  thirty  bai>ditti  laid  a 
plan  to  rob  their  monastery,  where  they  hoped  to  obtain 
a  rich  booty.  To  effect  this  purpose,  they  divided 
themselves  into  small  parties,  and  came  to  the  convent 
at  different  times.  They  were  received,  as  usual,  with 
kindnefs,  and  treated  with  hospitality ;  but  regardlefs 
of  this,  they  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of  ordering 
the  superior  of  the  convent  to  deliver  to  them  their 
money.  The  superior,  with  great  mildnels,  told  them 
this  was  a  very  unhandsome  return  for  the  hospitality 
they  had  experienced  j  but  if  they  insisted  upon  it,  they 
had  only  to  follow  him,  and  he  would  take  them  to  the 
strong  chest  where  the  money  was  kept,  with  the  keys 
of  which  he  presented  them.  They  followed  him  with 
alacrity.  He  went  straight  to  the  door  of  the  kennel 
vfhere  the  dogs  were  kept,  which  he  opened,  and,  upon 
a  proper  signal,  the  whole  of  the  dogs  flew  upon  the 
robbers ;  killed  some,  tore  others  in  a  desperate  manner, 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  Thus  was  the  convent 
preserved  by  the  cool  sagacity  of  the  superior  of  that  ot- 
der. 


SHORT  DESCRIPTION  OF  CAMBUS   KENNETH. 
The  abbey  ^of  Cambus  Kenneth,  once  the  richest  in  the 
kingdom,  has  now  little  left  by  the  dcstructiye  hand  o^ 
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time,  to  mark  out  its  original  grandeur.  The  only  remains 
of  this  noble  building  is  a  stair  case  leading  to  the  bells, 
on  which  lime  has  made  no  great  inaprcUion.  The  ab- 
bey is  built  in  a  garden,  situated  in  a  beautiful  peninsula, 
formed  by  the  river  Forth,  about  half  a  mile  north  east 
from  Stirling,  to  which  it  has  formerly  been  connected 
by  a  bridge  built  a  little  above  the  (hore. 

Its  rains,  faint  as  they  arc  at  this  day,  have  originally 
covered  a  great  extent  of  ground  ;  and  appear  to  have 
been  built  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  Near  the  ab- 
bey to  the  east,  and  at  a  small  distance  from  the  river, 
lies  the  principal  burying  ground,  of  considerable  extent ; 
at  the  extremity  of  which  king  James  iii.  is  said  to  have 
been  buried.  An  arch  gate  of  beautiful  workmanlhip, 
leading  to  the  burying  ground,  is  still  entire.  The  gar- 
dens of  the  abbey  extend  on  all  sides  of  it,  in  which  there 
are  some  trees  of  very  great  age  j— they  now  belong  to 
Cowan's  hospital  in  Stirling,  and  are  let  out  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  peninsula,  by  the  magistrates  of  Stirling, 
managers  of  the  hospital's  funds,  at  a  good  rent,  and  form 
a  most  delightful  walk  to  the  people  of  Stirling,  especi- 
ally in  the  fruit  season. 

To  a  thinking  mind,  it  must  afford  a  melancho'y  re- 
flection, that  the  nicest  structure  of  art  cannot  esgapc  the 
devastation  of  time.  That  this  building,  the  grandest  of 
the  age.  the  seat  of  kings,  the  afsylum  of  learned  men, 
the  muse  of  beauty,  and  abode  of  religion,  is  now  in  ruins, 
the  tr-ces  of  which  can  scarcely  be  discerned,  and  all 
the  remain?  of  its  ancient  dignity  converted  into  a  pigeon 

,,     Dttte't  Court,  Sliriing,!      ,     .      ^^jja^  ^^^    ., 
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*  AVERAGES  FOR  THl 

This  Table  contains  the  Rates  of  Stocks  and  Exchanges,  and  the  Price 
insert  for  preservation  at  the  End  of  each  Year.  The  first  as  the  onl 
certain  indication  of  the  Value  of  Accumulated  Property  j  and  the  la 
the  proportion  of  the  Value  of  Money  to  that  of  other  Commodities. 
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£xri.ANATION  or  TME  EXCHANOIS. 

In  column  1.  Shillings  and  pence  Flemifti  for  L.  i  sterling 
— — -   2.  Shillings  and  pence  Flemifli  for  L  1  sterling 

3.  Pence  sterling  for  one  Ecu  of  three  livres 

4.  Pence  sterling  for  one  Pezza  ot  eight  rials  plate 

5.  Shillings  and  pence  sterling  for  one  milree 

6.  Pi  nee  sterling  for  one  Pezza  of  115  Soldi fuoridiBaHU 

•  7»  Pf  ""It  Britilh  money  more  than  Irifh 
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*  The  cause  of  the  Paris  exchange  being  apparently  so  much  below  P«r  is  the  great  disi 
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ri?'''S'fi"f  '\^"''"  °f  Grain  at  Edinbufgl,   for  tht  Year  tfgi,  which  we  propose  to 
rear      The  first  as  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  the  Balance  of  Trade     the  second  as  the  met 
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such  below  P«r  is  the  great  disc  lunt  in  government 
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PRICES  OF  GRAIN  AT  EDINBUROII. 
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•  Opf  boll  of  wheat  is  equal  to  4,087  Win-] 
Chester  '  ulhels,  and  we  here  suppose  the  boll 
to  wei^    about  338  lb  EngliA. 

f  One  boll  of  oats  and  barley  is  equal  to 
5,963  Winchester  buiheli,  and  we  suppose  the 
oats,  at   the  a  ove  prices,   will  weigh  about 
236  lb  Englilh.     It  is  customary  at  Leith  to  • 
give  a  discount  on  oats  of  4  bolls/;r  104^ 
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lVEDN£:iDAryAUUAxr%3  1793. 

France , 
"pHE   affairs  of  France  still  continue  to  occupy  the  principal 
attention  of  all  Jiurope,  and  unfortunately  must  continue  t* 
do  10  for  some  time  yet  to  come. 

Iria/  of  the  king. 

The  trial  of  the  kinp,  as  mentioned  in  our  former  chronicle, 
came  on  upon  the  26th  of  December,  before  the  National 
Convention  in  Paris. 

Defence  %f  the  Hng. 

"  Always  faithful  to  national  principles,"  exclaims  Rf.  Ma-. 
nuel,  at  the  opening  of  the  sitting,  "  always  faithful  to  the  du- 
ties of  a  true  national  representative,  I  dare  at  all  times  denounce 
infractions  of  the  law.  A  decree  has  ordained  that  the  tri- 
bunes"-^—The  orator  had  scarce  pronounced  this  v»ord,  when 
the  most  disgraceful  clamour  broke  forth  from  all  parts  of  the 
tribunes,  composed  of  hifsings,  hootings,  and  inarticulate  (houts  j 
it  ceased  but  to  renew  with  redoubled  force,  and  M.  Manuel 
was  thus  compelled  to  sit  down. 

The  president  announced  the  arrival  of  Louis  xrr.  and  his 
counsel— it  was  ten  o'clock  precisely. — He  observed  to  the  de- 
puties how  much  it  became  them  to  preserve  a  decent  and  dig- 
nified deportment  on  an  occasion  like  the  present — for  myself, 
said  he,  1  am  under  the  direction  of  the  afsembly. — A  mem- 
ber proposed  that  the  nominal  appeal  fliould  be  made  to  the 
members  present.  General  Berruyer  and  two  aids  de  camp, 
appeared  at  the  bar. — While  waiting  for  the  counsel,  the  Con- 
vention pafsed  a  decree  upon  the  ac.ountability  of  M.  Ran- 
don  dela  Tour,  formerly  treasurer  of  the  king's  househould. 

This  decree,  it  was  said,  Ihall  restore  to  the  national  treasu- 
ry a  sum  of  twelve  thousand  livres.  It  was  decreed  likewise, 
upon  a  proposition  of  a  member  of  the  committee  of  twelve, 
that  the  key*  found  at  the  Garde  Meuble,  the  apartments  of 
M.  Thierry,  IhouLd  be  iTiewn  to  Louis :  one  of  these  keys  not 
only  opening  the  famous  iron  door,  but  also  three  other  close 
clbsets  of  the  king's  cabinet. 

Louis  XVI  now  entered  the  bar  of  the  Convention.  He  was 
drefsed  precisely  as  when  he  appeared  before — his  air  was  then 
.dignified  and  serene — ht  was  preceded  by  generals  Santerre  and 
Berruyer,  with  several  municipal  officers,  and  accompanied  by 
his  three  counsel,  . 

vvoL,  xiii.  *  >#  f 
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ii  bisloncal  chronicle 

"  Louis,"  saii  the  president,  "  the  Conventi-in  has  decreed 

that  you  fliall    be   finally    heard  this    day     ,  un  your  defcuce 

,   -—  you  may  be  seated."     *    My    count  ,-.,■   ^.  d  the   king, 

*  are    here  to  speak,  for  me.' — He   sat  down,  and  M.  Deseztf 

stood  forward  to  speak. 

M.  Deseze  then  stood  forward,  and  made  a  most  able  de- 
fence of  the  king  ;  which  we  regret  our  scanty  limits  prevent 
our  inserting.  In  this  defence,  he  with  great  dig..ity  insisted 
on  the  incompetency  of  the  tribunal  before  which  Louis  now 
appeared  to  try  him.  Then  pafsing  to  the  inviolability  of  the 
king's  person,  secured  by  the  constitution,  he  proceeded  to 
fliow,  that  in  no  one  instance  had  the  king  exceeded  the  pow- 
ers vested  in  him  by  the  constitution  ;  but  had  uniformly  ex- 
ercised them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  and  the  preservation  of  the  national  tranquillity.  He 
then  answered  the  particular  charges  that  had  been  adduced 
individually  ;  ftiewing,  as  hewent  along,  that  the  blame,  if  ady, 
could  in  ;no  case  attach  upon  the  king,  but  yther  responsible 
persons ;  in  some  instances  denying  the  charges  as  being  ab- 
solutely false  5  and  in  others  Ihewed,  that  the  king,  where  blam- 
ed, for  having  adopted  a  conduct  ininiical  to  the  state,  had 
acted  in  a  manaer  directly  the  reverse  of  what  had  been  laid 
to  his  chargt;. 

M.  Desfeze  concluded,  by  imploring  them  for  the  accused. 
Immediately  afterwards,  the  king  rose,  and  with  a  firm  tone 
of  voice,  pointed  with  sensibility  of  manner,  spokft  thus : 
"  Citizens,  the  means  of  my  defence  h»ve  been  already  declared 

to  you — I  am  not  going  to  renew  them But  in  speaking 

to  you,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  I  declare  to  you,  that  my 
conscience  does  not  accuse  me  of  any  thing  that  has  been 
exhibited  against  me  ;  and  khat  my  advocate  has  said  nothing 
bnc  the  truth.— —I  never  dreaded  a  public  examination  ot 
aay  conduct,-— -but  my  heart  is  torn  tu  find  the  blood  of  the 
people  imputed  to  me,  ar.d  particularly  that  the  unhappinefs  of 

the  loth  «f  August,  ibould  be  laid  to  my  charge 1   confels 

that  the  proofs  of  my  constant  love  for  the  people  might  be 
multiplied,— —and  1  think  that  ray  uniform  conduct  in  this 
jespect  is  sutlicicnt  to  prove,  that  I  never  was  afraid  to  expose 
my  own  person  to  spare  them,  and  to  do  away,  by  every  thing 
in  my  power,  any  imputation  of  this  kind." 

The  keys  found  at  the  Garde  Mcubis,  in  the  apartments 
of  M.  Thierry,   were  then  presented   to  the   king,  who  wns 

aiked  if  he  knew  them  ? "  I  sent  keys  to  Thievry,"  replied 

ie,  "  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  they  are  those  or  not  j  I 
know  that  Tiy  house  was' rifled,  and  all  my  furuiture  destroyed, 
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So  that  I  had  no  more  occasion  for  keys— —I  cannot  recollect 
these  keys  after  such  a  lapse  of  time." 

Louis  XVI.  then  retired  from  the  bar,  with  the  same  calm 
firmnefs  that  attended  him  during  the  course  of  his  appearance 
there.  It  wis  only  remiirked,  that  on  his  going  out,  his  visage 
seemed  Huihtd  with  a  degree  of  indignation,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  several  tears. 

After  this  succeeded  a  most  tumultuous  debate,  which  will 
be  a  disgrace  to  the  history  of  civil  society,  as  long  as  it 
{ball  be  preserved  ujion  record.  Nothing  like  an  answer  to  any 
part  of  the  dwfence  was  attempted  \  but  a  general  cry  from  the 
gallery  was  heard,  that  the  guilt  of  Louis  was  universally 
known  ;  and  therefore  demanding  that  he  (liould  be  immedi- 
ately condemned  to  death.  Some  members  still  attempted  to 
speak  in  his  favour  j  the  persons  in  the  gallery  descended, 
and  menaced,  with  words  and  threatening,  the  president,  who 
in  vain  attempted  to  preserve  some  kind  of  order  j  and  at  last 
they  proceeded  even  to  blows.  The  sitting  was  at  last  tumul- 
tuously  closed,  without  being  able  to  come  to  any  determina- 
tion. 

Since  then  the  discufsion  of  this  question  has  been  several 
times  renewed.  At  the  first,  with  great  vehemence  and  tu- 
mult ;  many  persons  desiring  to  be  heard  in  favour  of  the  king, 
and  others  as  violently  opposing  it.  It  was  at  last  decreed,  that 
the  paembers  who  wifhed  to  speak  ,{hould  inrol  their  names,  and 
speak  in  their  turn,  according  to  the  order  of  inro.'lment. 
But  after  this  had  been  attempted  to  be  carried  into  practice, 
h  was  found  that  the  delays  would  thus  be  so  great,  that 
it  was  decreed,  that  instead  of  speaking,  each  member  might 
cause  his  own  speech  to  be  printed  where  he  inclined,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  men.^-.-.-s  of  the  Convention. 

From  the  specimens  that  have  appf.ared  of  the  speeches,  there 
seems  to  be  three  principal  opinions  aHoat  in  that  alsembly, 
1st,  Those  wiio  contend  that  the  king  Ihould  be  instantly  con- 
demned by  the  Convnlion.  2fl',  Those  who  mp  ntain  that  the 
Convention  have  no  right  to  pafs  sentence  at  ,11  in  any 
(hape.  3*/,  Those  who  contend  that  the  Convention  may  pafs 
sentence,  but  refer  it  to  the  departments  for  their  final  appro- 
batioR  or  rejection.  And  it  is  however,  very  observable,  that  of 
late  this  subjcct|  his  been  touched  with  much  more  gentlc- 
ncfs  than  before.  There  arc  indeed  evident  symptoms,  that 
vhen  the  order  of  the  day  lequires  them  to  take  it  up,  » 
great  majority  cf  the  afsembly  proceed  to  it  with  icluc- 
tance. 
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Declaration  of  the  court  of  Madrid. 
On  the  28th  December  two  declarations  from  the  court  of 
Madrid,  were  presented  to  the  National  Convention.  By  the 
first,  the  court  of  Spain  agreed  to  maiiitain  a  neutrality  with 
,  France  ;  and  by  the  second,  Spain  intimated  that  the  troops 
•were  to  be  removed  from  the  frontiers  of  France,  on  the  French 
making  a  reciprocal  order  on  their  part. 

These  declarations  were  accompanied  with  a  letter  from  th»^ 
chevalier  Ocariz,  the  Spanilh  charge  des  affaires  in  France,  oi 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

jlpplication  to  the  National  Ctnvtntion  on  the. 
Part  of  Spain,  in  favour  of  LouU  xvi. 
**  The  declaration  of  neutrality  demanded  by  the  minster  of 
France,  might  have  been  considered  as  superfluous ;  but  I  am 
going  to  give  a  nev-  character  of  authenticity  to  those  sentiments 
of  candour,  which  have  always  distinjuiflied  the  Spanilh  nation. 
It  will  be  from  the  manner  in  which  the  French  nation  flialJ 
behave  towards  Louis  and  his  family,  that  it  will  experience 
what  reliance  may  be  placed  in  the  promises  of  Spain.  This 
grand  trial  cannot  be  considered  as  foreign  to  the  king  of  Spain,; 
and  his  majesty  cannot  be  accused  of  wifhing  to  inter- 
meddle in  the  inteinal  affairs  of  the  state,  when  he  makes  hi$ 
voice  to  be  heard  in  favour  of  a  relation,  a  friend,  and  an  un- 
happy prince." 

Here  the  Charge  des  affaires  of  the  court  of  Spain  makes  some 
general  reflections  on  the  situation  of  Louis  xvi.  tried  by  mea, 
several  of  whom  are  his  enemies,  and  whose  opinions  are  tinc- 
tured with  partiality,  and  accused  of  crimes,  which,  were  they 
proved,  would  not  anuU  royal  inviolability. 

'  It  is  impoAible  (continues  he)  that  the  whole  world  fliould 
«ot    behold    with  horror,   the    violences    committed  against   a 
prince,  opprefsed  by  the  miseries  of  a  long  and  rigorsus  captivi- 
ty, and  by  the  insults  of  some  men,  who  think  to  aggrandize 
themselves  by  treading   under  foot   greatnefs    now  fallen.     A 
revolution  can  never    excuse    men  for  neglecting  to  ihew  that 
respect    which  is  ever  due  to  misfortunes.     Though  the  grea- 
ter part  of  the  French  have  not  yet  spoken  out,  the  majority 
of  them  seem  favourable  to  Louis ;  and  if  his  enemies  (hall  be 
able  to  exercise  against  him  the  last    violence,    the    French  go- 
vernment will  alone  be  accountable.      It  will  then  be  evident 
that, foreign    nations  cannot  depend   upon   the  promises  of  tke 
French  nation,   wherea     a  magnanimous  conduct  towards   the 
royal  piiioner,  who   might   be  suffered  to  chuse  an  asylum  for 
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lilmsclF  and  family,  would  be  an  evident  testimony  of  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  French.  What  I  now  exprefs  to  you  as  tlie  willi 
of  the  king— is  the  wiftj  of  the  Spanilh  nation  ;  and  under  theje 
views  his  majesty  has  ordered  me  to  present  to  the  Convention 
his  most  ardent  interceisions.** 

A  member  moved,  that  ail  these  pieces  might  be  referred  to 
the  Diplomatic  Committee,  and  that  a  report  might  be  given 
in  on  them,  after  the  trial  Louis  xvi.  After  some  debate 
the  Convention  proceeded  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  French  armies  have  been  in  a  great  measure  inactive 
since  our  last,  and  circumstances  seem  to  announce  that  their 
impetuous  career  is  at  its  end.  At  Brufsels  difsentions  already 
prevail  between  the  French  and  their  new  allies.  In  Piedmont 
there  are  also  difsentions  and  distrust.  No  accounts  have  transpired 
from  Antwerp  of  any  consequence  j  but  in  Mentz,  general  Cus- 
tine  appears  to  be  in  a  situation  extremely  precarious.  A  bo- 
dy of  Prufsian  troops  having  appeared  in  that  neighbourhood,  who 
threatened  to  besiege  that  place,  he  publilhed  an  addrefs  to  the 
citizens  of  Mentz.  upon  the  i6th  Dec.  exhorting  them  to  co- 
operate heartily  with  him  in  preserving  their  liberties,  and  op- 
posing every  attempt  of  the  enemy  upon  that  place  •,  but  so 
far  was  this  addreis  from  producing  the  desired  effect,  that  he 
found  it  necefsaiy  to  ifsue  another  erder  on  the  19th,  requi- 
ring all  the  inhabitants  to  deliver  up  their  arms  to  him,  and 
(declaring  that  the  first  person  who  Ihould  but  hint  at  surren- 
dering the  city  fhould  be  hanged  up. 

But  the  circumstance  that  will  operate  in  the  most  power- 
ful manner  in  retarding  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms,  js  a 
decree  pafsed  in  the  National  Convention  on  the  nth  Jap. 
when  they  were  informed  by  a  letter  from  Custine,  that  i,n 
consequence  of  the  deplorable  state  to  which  his  troops  were 
reduced  from  the  want  of  cloathing,  or  money  to  supply  them 
with  nccefsaries,  he  had  been  under  the  necefsity  of  purchasing 
provisions  and  necefsaries,  for  his  army,  for  which  he 
had  given  written  acknowledgements.  On  which  occasion 
Cambon  moved,  and  the  Convention  decreed,  that  these  fliould 
be  paid  in  assign  ats.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  Coup  de 
grace  to  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms  in  Germany. 

By  Xht  report  of  Cambon,  on  Jan.  ic.  from  the  Cominittee  of 
Finance,  it  appears  that  during  the  last  month  the  ordinary  ex- 
pen  ces  exceeded  the  receipt,  by  twenty  millions  of  livres,  which, 
added  to  pne  hundred  and  fiffy-six  millions  of  extraordinary  ex- 
pences,  niadc  the  sumnerclsjry  to  be  furnifliecj  by  the  treasury 
a  hundred  and  seventy.six  miUioQi. 
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Nkvkr  did  greater  unanimity  prevail  in  parliament,  nor  in  the 
nation  at  large,  than  at  present.  All  the  newipapers  are  filled 
with  advertisments  from  every  corner  of  the  country,  and  all 
descriptions  of  men,exprefsive  of  the  warmest  attachment  to  the 
king,  and  approbation  of  the  constitution  of  this  country,  con- 
sisting of  king,  lords,  and  commons ;  and  tendering  their  support 
to  the  civil  magistrate,  in  supprefsing  seditious  publications  of 
every  kind.  The  bills,  therefore,  that  have  been  brought  in  to 
parliament  for  subjecting  aliens  to  certain  regulations,  unusual  in 
this  country,  for  preventing  the  circulation  of  French  afsignats, 
and  for  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  corn  and  military  stores 
to  France,  have  been  pafsed  almost  without  opposition  j  and 
have  been  received  by  the  nation  at  large,  with  a  cordial  appro- 
bation. The  armaments  that  have  been  ordered,  have  also  been 
deemed  highly  expedient  by  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  •,  though  it  is  the  general  wiQi,  and  hope  of 
many,  that  war  may  still  be  avoided.  The  effect  of  this  una- 
nimity in  Britain  is  very  obvious  on  the  French  Convention, 
which  has  of  late  afsumed  a  tone  with  regard  to  Engla^id,  a  good 
deal  different  from  that  which  there  prevailed,  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament.  The  following  state  paper,  though 
long,  is  of  too  much  importance  at  present,  to  be  omitted. 

Copy  of*  note  sent  i>y  Citizen  Chauveiin  to  lord  GrenvilU,  DeceiA^ 

ber  27.  1792.  . 

«'  The  undersigned  minister  pknipotentiary  of  France,  has 
the  honour,  to  communicate  to  lord  GrenviUe,  the  instructioris 
^hich  he  has  received  from  the  executive  council  of  the  French 
republic,  w^ith  orders  to  lay  before  his  Britannic  majesty's  se- 
cretary of  state  for  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  in  case 
that  he  fliould  think  that  he  could  not  speedily  enough  obtain 
an  interview  with  the  minister.  The  French  government,  by 
continuing,  since  the  recal  of  lord  Gower  from  Paris,  to  leave 
at  London  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  thought  they  g4ve  to  his 
Britannic  majtsty  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  desire  they 
had  to  remain  in  good  intelligence  with  the  Britifli  court, 
and  to  see  all  those  clouds  difsipated,  to  which  events, 
necefsary  and  inseparable  from  the  iniernal  regimen  of 
Franc*,  seemed  then  to  hav\  given  birth.  The  in- 
tentions of  the  executive  council  of  France  towards  Eng- 
land have  never  ceased  to  be  the  same,  but  they  caiiYiot  sde 
with  indifference  the  public  conduct  which  the  Batifh  ministry 
observe  at  present  towards  France.  It  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted   that  they  have  perceived  in  this  conduct  an   indisposition 
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i»tich  they  still  force  themselves  not  to  believe-  ****y  **""'^  "^ 
a  duty,  liowevcr,  which  they  owe  to  the  F-'C"  """*?"-  "o";  ^« 
leave  it  much  longer  in  that  state  of  unr-'^^'^^y  >"  ^f^'^V-il* 
been  till  own  by  several  measures  l-'^^y  adopted  by  the  liritilh 
government,-an  uncertainty  "'  which  the  Englilh  nation  must 
Oiare,  and  which  must  bv  equally  unworthy  of  both. 

The  executive  rouncil  of  the  French  republic  have  conse- 
quently authori-ed  the  minister  of  France  at  London,  to  de- 
Biand  with  opennefs  of  the  ministers  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  ^ 
whether  France  ought  to  consider  England  as  a  neutral  or 
hostile  power ;  and  have  particularly  charged  hun  to  obtain  on 
this  point  a  dehnitive  answer.  But  in  demanding  from  the 
ministers  of  his  Britannic  majesty  an  open  and  candid  expla- 
nation of  thpir  intentions  towards  France,  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil  do  not  wi(h  that  the  smallest  doubt  ftiould  exist  respecting 
the  dispositions  of  France  towards  England,  and  of  its  desire 
to  remain  at  peace  with  it.  They  even  wilh  to  answer  previ- 
ously to  all  those  reproaches  which  may  be  thrown  out  against 
France,  in  order  to  justify  England.  Reflecting  on  the  rea- 
son* which  might  determine  his  Britannic  majesty  to  break 
i(vitb  the  French  republi:,  the  Executive  Council  can  see  them 
only  in  a  false  interpretation,  given  perhaps  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  National  Convention  of  November  19.  If  the 
Britiih  ministry  arc  realy  alarmed  by  that  decree,  it  can  only 
be  for  want  of  comprehending  the  true  meaning  of  it.  The 
National  Convention  never  intended  that  the  French  republic 
fhould  favour  insurrections,  and  espouse  the  sause  of  a  few 
seditious  persons  j  or  in  a  word,  that  it  fliould  endeavour  tp  ex- 
cite distarbances  in  any  nputral  or  friendly  country  whatever ; 
such  an  idea  would  be  rejected  by  the  French  nation.  It 
cannot  without  injustice  be  imputed  to  the  National  Con- 
vention. This  decree  then  is  applicable  only  to  those 
people,  who,  after  having  conquered  their  liberty,  may 
the  frateraity  jind  afsistance  oi  the  French  re- 
by  a  solemn  and  unequivocal  exprefsion  of  the 
^ will.  France  not  only  ought,  and  wilhes,  to  re- 
spect the  independence  of  England,  but  alsvT  that  of  its  allies, 
vyith  whom  it  is  not  at  war.  The  undersigned,  therefore,  has 
been  charged  to  declare  formally,  that  France  will  not  attack 
Holland,  whilst  that  power  confines  itself,  on  its  part,  within 
the  bounds  of  strict  neutrality.  The  Britilh  government  being' 
thus  afsured  respecting  these  two  points,  no  pretence  for  the 
least  difficulty  can  remain,  but  on  the  question  of  opening  the 
Scheldt — a  question  irrevocably  decided  by  reason  and  justice, 
of  little  importance  in  itself,  and  on  which  the  opinion  cf 
England,  and  perhaps  even  of  Holland,  are  too  well  known 
tJ  render  it  difficuU  to  make  it  seriously  the  sole  cause  of  war. 
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^  Should  the  t^iM^  ministry,  however,  embrace  this  hst  mo- 
tive to  induce  theu.  ^  declare  war  against  France,  would  it 
not  then  be  probable  thuvti^jj^  private  intention  was  to  brinjif 
about  a  rupture  at  any  rate  ;  ,^d  ^^  j^ke  advantage  at  present 
of  the  most  iutilc  of  all  pretences,  v,  colour  an  unjust  aggrefsi- 
on,  long  ago  meditated  >  In  this  fatai  supposition,  which  the 
executive  council  rejects,  the  undersigned  wt,.,ld  be  anthorised 
to  support  with  energy,  the  dignity  of  the  Frenth  pe(iple,and 
to  declare  w;th  firmnefs,  that  a  free  and  powerful  nation  will 
accept  war,  and  repel  with  indignation  an  aggrefsion  so  mani- 
festly unjust,  and  so  unprovoked  on  their  part.  When  all 
these  explanations,  necefsary  to  demonstrate  the  purity  of  the 
intentions  of  France,  and  when  all  peaceful  and  conciliatory 
measures  (hall  have  been  exhausted  by  the  French  nation,  it 
is  evident  that  the  whole  weight,  and  all  the  whole  responsibi- 
lity of  the  war,  -/nU  sooner  or  latter  fall  upon  those  who  have 
provoked  it.  Such  a  war  would  really  be  the  war  only  of  the 
Britifti  ministry,  against  the  French  republic  ;  and  (hould  this 
truth  appear  for  a  moment  doubtful,  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
impofsible  for  France  to  render  it  «oon  evident  to  a  nation, 
which  in  giving  its  confidence,  never  renounced  the  exercise  of 
reason,  and  its  respect  for  justice  and  truth. 

"  Such  are  the  instructions  which  the  undersigned  has  re- 
ceived orders  to  communicate  officially  to  Lord  Grenville,  in- 
viting him,  as  well  as  all  the  council  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
to  weigh,  with  the  mon  serious  attention,  the  deliberations 
and  demands  which  they  con-ain.  It  is  evident  that  the 
French  nation  desires  to  preserve  peace  with  England.  It 
proves  this,  by  endeavouring  with  candour  and  opennefs  to 
rfmove  every  suspicion  which  so  many  pafsions  and  various 
prejudices  are  continually  labouring  to  excite  against  it  j  but 
the  more  it  IhzU  have  doae  to  convince  all  Europe  of  the  pu- 
lily  of  its  views,  and  the  rectitude  of  its  intentions,  the  great- 
er right  it  will  have  to  a  claim  of  not  being  longer  misun- 
derstood. The  undersigned  has  orders  to  demand  a  written 
answ-er  to  the  present  note  j  he  hopes  that  the  ministers  of  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  will  be  induced,  by  the  explanations  which  it  con- 
tains,  to  adopt  ideas  favourable  to  a  good  undcrstanaing  betwee* 
the  two  nations  ;  and  will  hav  no  ©ccasion,  in  order  to  re- 
turn to  them,  to  consider  the  uirible  responsibility  of  a  dc- 
claration  of  a  war,  which  would  incomestibly  he  their  work  5 
the  consequences  of  which  could  be  only  fatal  to  both  coun- 
tries, and  to  ail  mankind ;  and  in  which  a  generous  and  free 
people  could  not  long  consent  to  betray  their  own  intciests, 
by  scrv'ng  to  nfsist  and  support  a  tyrannical  coalition.'* 
Lortl  Grenvii/e*s  answer  dsferrtd  till  our  next. 
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WEJiNESbAT,  JaNUART^O.  1793. 

State  Paper. 

jfnswer  of  the  right  honurable  lord  Grenville  to  M.  Chhuvelik's 
note,  given  in  our  Imt.  * 

Wh\tchall,Vre    \i,    1791. 

"  I  HAVE  received,  Sir,  from  you  a  note,  in  whidh,  stilin^^ 
ytourselfrtinister  plenipotentiary  of  France,  you  communicate 
to  me,  as  the  king's  secretary  of  state,  the  instructions  which 
ynu  state  to  have  yourself  received  from  the  executive  council 
of  the  Frtnch  republic.  You  are  not  ignorant,  that  since  the  ■ 
unhappy  events  of  the  tenth  of  August,  the  king  has  thoUgi^t 
proper  to  suspend  all  oiBcial  communication  with  France. 
You  are  yourself  no  otherwise  accredited  to  the  kirtg,  than 
in  ti:e  name  of  bis  most  Christian  majestyi  The  proposition  of ' 
receiving  a  minister  accredited  by  any  other  authority  fir 
pt)wer  in  France,  would  be  a  new  questit)n,  which,  whencv**  it " 
occurred,  the  kirtg  would  have  the  right  to  decide  according 
to  the  interests  of  his  sujbjects,  his  bwn  dignity,  and  tUe  re- 
^fard  which  he  owes  to  his  allies,  and  to  the  general  system 
of  Europe.  I  am  thereforfe  to  inform  you,  5«r,  in  exprefs 
and  formal  terms,  that  I  acknowledge  you  in  ilo  other  public 
character  th.T  that  of  minister  from  his  most  Christian  majesty  j 
and  that  consequently  you  cannot  be  admitted  to  treat  with 
the  king's  minijters,  in  the  quality,  and  ufldel-  the  form>  sta- 
ted m .  your  n<3tc. 

"  But  observing  that  you  have  entered  Ihtd  explanations  01 
son^e  of  th-;  circumstances  which  have  given  to  England  such 
ijtrong  grounds  of  uneasinefs  and  jealousy,  and  that  yoii  spe:ik  of 
these  explanations  as  being  of  a  natute  to  bring  but  two  coun- 
tries nearer,  I  have  been  urtwilHng  to  convey  to  you  the  noti- 
fication stated  above,  without,  at  the  same  time,  explaining 
myself  clearly  and  distiactly  on  the  subject  of  what  you  have 
comnjunic^ted  to  me,,  though  under  a  form  which  is  neither 
regular  nor  official. 

"  Your  explanations  are  Canfmed  to  three  points. 

"  The  first  is  that  of  the  decree  of  the  National  Convention 
of  the  ipth  of  November,  in  the  exprefsions  of  which  all  Eng- 
land saw  the  formal  deckratioA  of  a  desigti  to  extepd  univer- 
sally the  new  principles  of  government  adopted  i^i  France  j  and 
to  encourage  disorder  and  revolt  in  all  countries,  even  in  th«so 
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wliich  are  neutral.  If  this  interpretation  which  you  represetn 
as  injuriovre  to  the  Convention,  could  admit  of  any  doubt,  it  is 
but  too  well  justified  by  the  conduct  of  the  Convention  itvelf 
And  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  kind's  dominions 
has  been  ihown  unequivocally,  by  the  public  reception  given 
to  the  promoters  of  sedition  in  this  country,  and  by  the 
speeches  mM  le  to  them  precisely  at  the  time  of  this  decree, 
and  since,  on  several  different  occasions. 

"  Yet,  notwithstanding  ;dl  these  proofs,  supported  by  other 
cirrumslanccs  which  arc  but  too  notoriouii,  it  would  have  bee» 
vvitii  pleasure  that  we  rtiould  have  seen  here  such  CKplanations, 
and  such  a  conduct,  as  would  have  satisfied  the  dignity  and 
lionour  of  England,  with  respect  to  what  has  already  pafsed, 
".iiid  would  have  offered  a  sufficient  security  in  future  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  respect  towards  the  rights,  the  govern- 
inent,  and  the  tranquillity  of  neutral  powers,  vthich  they  have 
on   every  account  a  right  to  expect. 

*f  Neither  this  satisfaction,  nor  this  security,  is  found  in  the 
terms  of  an  explanation,  which  still  declares  to  the  promoters 
of  sedition  in  every  country,  what  are  the  cases  in  which  they 
may  count  beforehand  on  the  support  and  succour  of  France ; 
:ind  which  reserves  to  tkat  country  the  right  of  mixing  herself 
in  our  internal    affairs,  whenever  flic  Ihall  judge  it  proper  ;^ 
and  on  principles  incompatible  with  the  political  institutions  of 
all  the    countries   of   Europe.     No  one  can    avoid   perceiving 
}idw  much  a  declaration  like  this  is  calculated  to  encourage  dis- 
order and  revolt  in  eveiy  country.     No    one  can  be   ignorant 
how  contrary  it  is  tothe'respect  which  is  reciprocally  due  frbn\ 
independent  nations  ^  nor  how  repugnant  to  those  principles 
which  the  king  has  followed,  on  his  part,  by  abstaining  at  all 
tim^es  from  any  interference   whatever  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  France.     And  this  contrast  is  alone  sufRcient  to   (hew,  not 
only  that  England  cannot  consider  such  an  explanation  as  sa- 
tisfactory, but  that  flie  must  look  upor.  it  as  a  frefti  avowal  of 
those  dispositions  which  fiie  sees  with  so  just  an  vineasinefs  and 
jeajousy. 

"  I  proceed  to  the  two  other  points  of  your  explanation, 
which  concern  the  general  disposition  of  France  with  regard 
to  the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Conven- 
lion  and  its  officers  relative  to  the  Scheldt.  The  declaration 
which  you  there  make,  "  that  France  will  npt  attack  Holland 
as  long'asthat  power  flrall  observe  an  exact  neutrality,"  is  con- 
ceived nearly  in  the  s«me  terms  with  that  which  ycu  was 
charged  to  m_ake  in  the  name  of  his  most  Christian     ir.sjcsty  in 
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the  month  of  June  last.  Since  that  first  declaration  was 
made,  an  officer,  stating  himself  to  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  France,  has  openly  violated  both  the  territory  and  neutrality 
of  the  republic,  in  going  up  to  Scheldt  to  attack  the  citadc  1  of 
Antwerp,  notwithstandin?  the  de  ermination  of  the  govern- 
ment not  to  grant  this  pafsage,  and  the  formal  protest  by  which 
they  opposed  it.  Since  the  same  dtclaration  was  made,  the 
Convention  has  thought  itself  authorised  to  annul  the  rights  of 
the  republic,  exercised  within  the  limits  of  its  own  territory, 
and  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  the  same  treaties  by  which  her  inde- 
pendence is  secured.  And  at  the  very  moment,  when,  under 
the  name  of  an  amicable  explanation,  you  renew  to  me  in  the 
same  terms  the  promise  of  respecting  the  independence  and  the 
rights  of  England  and  her  allies,  you  announce  to  me,  that 
those  in  whose  name  you  speak,  intend  to  maintain  these 
open  and   injurious  aggrefsions. 

"  It  is  not  certainly  on  such  a  declaration  as  this,  that  any 
reliance  can  be  placed  for  the  continuance  of  public  tran- 
quillity. 

• "  But  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  without  a  more  particular 
reply,  v»hat  you  say  on  the  subject  of  the  Sheldt.  If  it  were 
true  that  this  question  is  in  itself  of  little  importance,  this 
would  only  serve  to  prove  more  clearly,  that  it  was  brought 
forward  only  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the  allies  of  England 
by  the  infraction  of  their  neutrality,  and  by  the  violation  q£ 
their  rights,  which  the  faith  of  treaties  obliges  us  to  maintain. 
But  you  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  here  jhe  utmost  importance 
is  attached  to  those  principles  which  France  wifties  to  establifli 
by  this  proceeding,  and  to  those  consequences  which  vyould 
naturally  result  from  them  -,  and  that  not  only  those  principles, 
and  those  consequences,  will  never  be  admitted  by  England, 
but  that  ftie  is,  and  ever  will  be,  ready  to  oppose  thcn^  witk 
all  her  force. 

"  France  can  have  no  right  to  annul  the  stipulations  relative 
to  the  Scheldt,  unlefs  (he  have  also  the  right  to  set  aside  equal- 
ly all  the  other  treaties  between  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and 
all  the  other  rights  of  England,  or  of  her  allies.  She  can  have 
»o  pretence  to  interfere  in  the  quest-on  of  opening  of  the  Scheldt, 
unlefs  (lie  were  the  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  had  the 
right  to  dictate  laws  to  all  Europe. 

■'  England  never  will  consent  that  France  fliall  arrogate  the 
power  of  annulling  at  her  pleasure,  and  under  the  pretence  of  a 
pretended  natural  right,  of  which  (he  makes  herself  the  only 
judge,  the  political  system  of  Europe,  establjKhcd  by  solemn  treat 
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ei,  and  guaranteed  by  thfc  consent  of  ail  the  powers.  This 
government,  adhering  to  the  muxims  which  it  has  followed  for 
more  than  a  century,  will  also  never  see  with  indifference  that 
France  (hall  make  herself,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  sovereign 
of  the  low  countries,  or  general  arbitrefs  of  the  rights  and  li- 
berties of  Europe.  If  France  is  really  desirous  of  maintaining 
friendlhip  and  peace  with  England,  (he  must  (hew  herself  dispo- 
sed to  renounce  her  views  of  aggrefiiion  and  aggrandisement, 
and  to  confine  herself  within  her  own  territory,  w  ithout 
suiting  other  governments,  withoul  disturbing  their  tranquillity, 
without  violating  their  rights. 

"  With  respect  to  that  character  of  ill  will  which  is  endea- 
voured to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  England  towards  France, 
I  cannot  discufs  it,  because  you  speak,  of  it  in  general  terms  on- 
ly, without  alleging  a  single  fact.  All  Europe  has  seen  the  jus- 
tice and  the  generosity  which  have  characterised  the  conduct  of 
the  king  :  his  majesty  has  always  been  desirous  of  peace  •,  he  de- 
•ires  it  still,  but  such  as  may  he  real,  and  solid,  and  consistent 
with  the  interests  and  dignity  of  his  ^own  dominions,  and  with 
t^        cneral  security  of  Europe. 

Oti  the  rest  of  your  paper  I  say  nothing.  As  to  what  relates  to 
me  and  to  my  colleagues,  the  king's  ministers  owe  to  his  majestjr 
the  account  of  their  conduct }  and  I  have  no  answer  to  give  to 
you  on  the  subject,  any  more  than  on  that  of  the  appeal  which 
you  propose  to  make  to  the  Englilh  nation.  This  nation,  ac- 
cording to  that  constitution  by  which  its  liberty  and  prosperity 
are  secured,  and  which  it  will  always  be  able  to  defend  against 
every  attack,  direct  or  indirect,  will  never  have,  with  foieign 
powers  connection  or  correspondence,  except  through  the  or- 
gan of  its  king  ;  of  a  king  whom  it  loves  and  reveres,  and  who 
has  never  for  an  instant  separated  his  rights,  his  interests,  and 
his  happinefs,  from  the  rights,  the  interest,  and  the  happinefs  cif 
his  people.  Gkenvilli." 

■"'*•-''       Irish  Parliament.  '* 

On  Wednesday  Jan.  9.  the  Irilh  parliament  met.  and  was 
opened  with  a  speech  from  the  lord  lieutenant,  requesting  their 
concurrence  for  an  augmentation  of  forces.  The  subject  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  come  under  immediate  consideration  ^ 
and  an  addrefs  was  moved  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty  on 
the  occasion. 
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Foreign. 

France Tria/  of  the  king. 

'J'HIS  momentous  trial  we  must  state  with  as  much  brorlty  as 
is  consistent  with  that  distinctnefs  wkich  its  importance  me- 
rits. 

Monday,  "Jan.  14.  The  Procefs  Verbal  and  the  preliminary 
businefs  being  dispatched,  the  Convention,  about  twelve  o'clock, 
|)aised  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

After  a  long  and  very-warm  debate  on  the  main  subject,  it 
was  determined  that  they  ihould  proceed  to  the  Appeal  Nomi- 
nal on  the  three  following  questions : 

I.  Is  Louis  Capet  guilty  of  high  treason  ? 

II.  If  the  judgement,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  '   ' 

iir.  What  punilhment  was  to  be  inflicted  on  him  ? 

Tuesday,  Jan.  15.  The  Cenvention  proceeded  to  the  vote  on 
the  first  question. 

The  mode  of  v -ting  was  by  each  member,  called  upon  in 
alphabetical  order  of  the  Departments,  mounting  the  Tribune, 
and  declaring  his  opinion,  "  Tes,  or  ^o."  Some  prefaced  it 
with  a  Ihort  speech,  afsigning  their  reasons. 

The  result  of  this  Appeal  Nominal  was,  that  Louis  was  pro- 
nounced by  an  immense  majority,  "    Guilty   of  Conspiraci 

AGAINST    THE     LlBERTY    OF    THE     NaTION,     AND     HlGH      TrEASON 

against  the  State." 

Out  of  seven  hundred  and  forty.firc,  whose  names  were  cal- 
led over,  six  hundred  and  ninety-three  voted  for  the  affirma- 
tive -,  twenty.five  were  not  present  ;  and  twenty-six  confined 
themselves  to  some  observations  on  the  case.  Of  those  who 
did  vote,  several  observed  that  they  gave  their  opinions  as  le- 
gisiators  and  not  as  judges. 

A  great  part  of  the  Afsembly  ifsued  a  murmur  of  indigna- 
tion  at  seeing  M.  Egalite,  heretofore  duke  of  Orleans,  as- 
cend the  Tribune,  and  declare  himself  in  the  alfirmative  }  in- 
stead of  either  absenting  himself  from  the  Convention,  or  de- 
clining to  rote,  on  account  of  his  affinity  to  tke  prisoner. 
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Between  fife  «nd  lix  o'clock  they  proceeded  to  llie  Appeal 
Nominal  on  the  second  question  •,  which  terminated  in  a  man- 
r.er  extremely  different  from  what  was  the  general  expectatioa 
in  Paris.  .  , 

The  deputies  in  general  delivered  their  opinions  with  beco- 
ming gravity,  some  of  them  prefacing  their  vote,  as  before, 
with  a  (liort  introductory  speech  -,  but  the  violence  and  party 
rage  of  others,  gave  an  occasional  interruption  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  proceedings, 

M.  Egalit^  again  (hewed  his  disregard  of  all  decorum,  by  as- 
cending the  Tribune,  and  declaring   against   the   Appt  al,   with 
as  much  indifference  as  he  pronounced  on  the  guilt  of  Louis. 
It  was  not  till  midnight  that  the  Appeal  Nominal  was  o»er 
Of  the  deputies  present,  the  number  were,  ' 

Against  the  Appeal  to  the  People 426 
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The  president,  in  consequence,  pronounced  the  Decrt-c  of  the 
Convention,  "  Thtt  there  Jbauld  be  no  Appeal  to  the  people?'' 

Of  the  members  who  did  not  vote,  thirty  were  absent  on 
commifsions,  ten  made  excuses,  three  were  sick,  and  three  ab- 
sent without  cause  afsigned. 

Wednesday,  "Jan.  16.  At  one  o'clock  the  Convention  proceeded 
to  the  Appeal  Nominal  on  the  third  question,  wkich  occupied 
their  attention  the  whole  of  that  day. 

The  Appeal  Nominal  on  the  question,  **  What  pmijhment 
ought  to  be  inflicted  on  Louis  Capet  .*"  continued  without  inter- 
mifsion  through  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night,  each  mem- 
ber afsigning  reasons  for  his  opinion.  The  most  remarkable 
were  as  follow  : 

Gakean  de  Coulon — "  I  am  of  opinion,  that  we  cannot  ex- 
ercise, at  the  same  time,  the  functions  of  Accusers,  Judges,  and 
Juiy.  The  people  did  not  delegate  to  us  the  right  of  pronoun- 
cing without  their  ratification.  I  consider  that  to  be  tyranny, 
when  men  place  themselves  above  that  ever  sacred  law,  the  so- 
vereignty of  people.  I  respect  the  opinions  of  those  who  en- 
tertain seatiments  different  from  mine,  but  I  cannot  adopt 
them." 

J.  B.  Lacastb,  du  Cantal. — "  The  tyrant,  while    ahve,  is 

V     like  a  light.kouSe  to  our  internal  and  external  enemies — when 
Jead,hewill  be  a  terror  to  the  combined  kings,  and  to  their  sa- 

'      tellites.     His  ghost  will  disconcert  the  projects  of  traitors,  put 
•n  end  to  faction  and  disturbance^  give  peace  to  the  republic, 
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niid  at  length  destroy  thtne  prejudices  which  Iiave  too  long  dis- 
turbed mankind.  The  tyrant  h:is  been  declared  guilty  of  the 
greatest  of  crimes, — of  attempting  to  enslave  the  nation.  The 
law  pronounces  death  against  such  an  attempt.  Submifsive  to 
the  law,  I  vote  for  death." 

RoBERsi'iERRE — *'  Bccausc  you  have  establilhed  yourselves 
the  judges  of  Louis,  without  the  usual  forms,  are  you  lefs  hit 
judges'"  vou  cannot  separate  your  quality  of  judge  from  that 
of  legislator.  These  two  qualities  are  indivisible.  You  have 
acknowledged  the  crimes  of  the  tyrant  ;~it  is  your  duty  to 
punilh  them.  No  consideration  ftiould  make  you  hesitate  res- 
pecting the  punifhment  reserved  for  the  greatest  c  rimiwal  that 
ever  existed.     I  vote  for  the  punilhraent  of  death.'' 

Danton — "  I  am  not  one  of  those  statesmen  who  know  not 
how  to  determine  but  from  political  consideration)  j  I  am  a 
republican  \  and  do  not  liesitate  respecting  the  choice  of  that 
punilhment  reserved  for  Louis  the  last.  You  ought  to  strike 
a  terror  iuto  tyrants  by  an  inflexibility  of  character.  I  vote 
for  the  puniiliment  of  death." 

Robert — "  I  vote  for  death  ;  and  if  any  regret  remains  to 
me,  it  is,  that  ray  competence  does  not  extend  to  all  tyrants. 
1  would  cond'.mn  them  all  to  death." 

BiRRERr— "  The  tree  of  liberty  does  not  flourifti,  unlefs 
moistened  with  the  blood  of  kings.     I  vote  for  death." 

Egalite — "  Those  who  have  made,  or  may  make  attempt* 
aga'nst  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  deserve  death.  1  vote 
fcf  death." 

LiLLERY — "  My  constituents  have  not  delegated  to  me  the 
absurd  power  of  being  both  accuser  and  judge.  I  cannot  there- 
fore in  this  cause  exercise  the  functions  of  both  these  charac* 
ters.  Besides,  I  am  convinced  that  the  restoration  of  royalty 
will  become  impofsible  if  you  preserve  the.  life  of  Louis.  His 
son  cannot  become  daugcrous  while  educated  under  the  igno- 
miny of  his  father.  We  are  continually  told  of  a  powerful 
faction  j  a  faction  who  aspire  at  tyranny.  Let  that  faction  be 
fliewn  to  us,  and  we  will  combat  them  with  courage.  I  vote 
for  the  confinement  of  Louis. 

CoNDORCET — "  I  declare  that  no  circumstance  except  the' 
present  could  induce  me  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  against 
any  one.  I  request  that  the  severest  punilhment  next  to  death, 
may  be  inflicted  on  Louis  j  but  in  case  death  O.all  be  pronoun- 
ced against  him,  I  request  that  the  political  consideration  pre- 
sented by  Mahle,  Vi%.  '  Whether  the  puiiiflime»t  ought  to 
be  accelerated  or  rcttrded  r'  may  be  discufsed," 
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Eaubaroux— "  I  vote  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  In  a  ftw 
moments  i  fliall  vote  for  the  expulsion  of  his  family."  [This 
has  not  yet  happened.] 

Salle — "  Nothing  at  present  remains  to  us  but  to  choose 
the  evils  of  out  country.  Louis  luckily  leaves,  of  all  his  rela^ 
tionsj  that  one  who  is  most  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  dis- 
gust for  royalty. 

Thsmas  Paine — "  I  vote  for  the  provisional  confiuement  of 
Louis,  and  for  his  expulsion  after  the  war." 

Brissot--"  It  would  have  been  desirable  that  the  punidi- 
ment  to  be  inflicted  m  Louis  ftiould  have  been  pronounced 
by  the  whole  nation.  It  would  have  been  the  best  method  of 
carrying  along  with  us  the  sentiments  of  the  neighbouring  nati- 
ons, and  of  defeating  the  projects  of  the  tyrants  c5  Europe, 
who  desire  the  punifhment  of  Louis,  in  order  more  sucvcfsfully 
to  excite  indignation  and  hatred  against  the  National  Co»  ventii 
on.  But  as  the  Afsembly  have  thought  proper  to  reject  the 
appeal  to  the  people,  I  am  now  of  opinion,  that  the  only  way  of 
avoiding  the  dangers  which  threaten  us,  is  to  pronounce  the  pui 
nifliment  of";  death  against  Louis,  and  defer  its  execution  to  the 
moment  when  the  people  fliall  have  sanctioned  the  constitution 
which  we  fliali  present  them.  I  know  that,  in  some  sense,  the 
opinion  which  I  deliver  may  be  calumniated  ;  I  have  only  to 
'^ffer,  in  reply  to  ray  enemies,  my  honourable  poverty.  The 
momint  perhaps  is  not  distant,  when  I  fliall  bequeath  it  to  my 
children  j  but  while  I  live,  I  will  exert  myself  with  all  my 
power  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  without  which,  a  repub- 
lic can  only  be  a  combination  of  ruffians.  I  declsre  as  a  man 
who  has  profound  knowledge  of  our  succefs,  of  our  resources^ 
and  of  those  of  the  powers  who  threaten  us,  that  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  kings,  and  their  satellites;  and,  I  add,  that; 
if  we  do  not  destroy  that  system  of  disorganization,  which  has 
raised  its  audacious  head,  the   republic  is  lost." 

The  Appeal  Nominal  was  terminated  at  six  o'clock;  rhen 
S»lles,  the  secretary,  presented  himself  at  the  Tribune  to  read  let- 
ters. Several  members  demanded  what  those  letters  were  ?  The 
president  said  tlic  first  was  from  the  defenders  ef  Leuis  Capot ; 
and  the  secor.d  from  the  minister  of  foreign  aifairs  >  to  which 
was  subjoined  one  from  the  Spanifli  arebafsador. 

The  Afsemby  closed  the  discufsion  by  pafsing  to  the  order  of 
the  day  on  the  letter  of  the  envoy  of  Spain. 

RoBERspiBRRE  Opposed  the  admifsiou  of  the  defender*  of 
the  accused.  The  Afsembly  decreed  that  they  fliould  be  ad. 
mitted  after  the  result  of  the  Appe&l  Nominal  fhould  be  pro. 
claimed. 
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Garand  demanded  of  the  Afscmbly  to  decide  what  fliould' 
be  the  nature  of  the  suffrages  of  those  who  had  voted  for 
death  with  restrictions  ?  He  thought  that  their  opinion  for 
death  ought  to  be  reckoned  a  formal  opinion,  reserving  for  a 
iurther  discufsion  on  the  proposed  restrictions. 

The  opinion  was  adopted. 

Before  the  result  of  the  scrutiny  could  be  proclaimed,  a 
deputy  who  had  been  absent  from  indisposition,  demanded  to 
give  his  opinion.  This  demand  excited  some  noise.  A 
member  said,  in  a  low  tone,  that  the  majority  had  only  ore 
voice.  At  that  moment,  Manuel,  the  secretary,  was  prepa- 
ring to  depart.  A  great  n..rnber  of  members  called  out,  that 
he  ought  to  be  arrested — ~--.:,at  he  was  suspected  of  having 
wifhed  to  deceive  the  Afsembly  op  the  result  of  the  Appeal  Not 
minal.  '^'^ 

Tranquillity  was  at  length  restored  in  the  Afsembly.  The 
tumult  had  b^en  so  great  a  few  minutes  before,  as  to  force  the 
president  to  put  on  his  hat.  I'he  deputy  who  had  been 
indisposed,  voted  for  detention  and  banifhment 

The  president  announced,  that  he  was  going  to  proclaim 
the  result  of  the  Appeal  Nomin  A.  The  most  profound  silence 
prevailed  for  several  minutes.       le  said, 

"  The  Afsembly   is  composed  of  745  members one   of 

these  ts  dead,  six  indisposed,  two  absent  without  cause,  and' 
censureo  in  the  minutes  conformable  to  the  decree,  eleven  ab- 
sent upon  comrnifsions,  and  four  who  do  not  vote,  makinjr 
m  all,  twenty-three  members,  wlo  have  given  no  opinion! 
1  he  number  of  votes  is  thus  reduced  to  721.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  a  majority,  it  is  necefsary  that  there  (houid  be 
an  union  of  361  ruffrages.'  Twenty-one  members  have  voted 
for  death,  with  the  demand  of  adi.cufuon  on  the  period  of 
his  execution ;  one  has  voted  for  de-ith,  with  the  reserve  of 
Its  commutation  or  delay  ;  two  for  death,  not  to  be  carried' 
«nto  execution  till  peace,  unlefs  hi  the  case  of  invasion  of  the 
Irench  territory,  in  which  instance,  to  be  inflicted  withii> 
twenty-four  hcurs  after  such  invasion  has  taken  place:  two 
dea-h '""'  '   ^^^  iiflpiisonment  and  baaiihraent  j  366  for 

The  president  then  loweting  the  tone  of  his  voice,  amidst 
the  most  profound  anu  awful  silence,  proceeded  to  pronounce 
the  loUowing  sentence : 

"I  declare  then,  in  the  name  of  the  Convention,  that  the 
DEATH  l"""         "  Pronounces  against  Louis  Capet  is-— 
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The  three  defenders  of  Louis  Capet  were  then,  admitted  to 
the  bar.     One  of  them,  Descze,  said,  ,    ,      .  , 

"  Citizens,  representatives,   the  law  and  the  decrees  have 
entrusted  to  us  the  sacred  function  of  the  defence  of  Lsuis. 
We  come,   with  regret,  to  present  to  you  the  last  act  ol   our 
function.     Louis  ha:,  giten  to  us  h»  "P^^" /:^f  S,^  V°i, 
to  yoo  a  letter  signed  with  his  own  hand,  of  which  the  toUow- 

ing  is  a  copy  •  _  -       ,     • 

Letter  from  Louis. 

«  I  owe  to  ray  honour,  1  owe  to  my  family,  not  to  subscribe 
to  a  sentence  which  declares  roe  guilty  of  a  crime  with  which 
I  cannot  accuse  myself.  In  consequence,  I  appeal  to  the  na- 
tion from  the  sentence  of  its  representatives  5  and  i  commit,. 
by  these  presents,  to  the  fidelity  of  my  defenders  to  maU 
kno-vn  t=  the  National  Convention  this  appeal  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power,  and  to  demand  that  menrion  Oi  it  be 
made  in  the  minutes  of  their  sittings. 

Given  al  Faris,  Jan.  i6.  1793.  (.signed)         Louis. 

Deseze  then  resumed  the  discourse.  He  reminded  the  Af- 
scmbly,  that  the  decree  of  death  had  only  been  pronounced 
by  a  maiority  of  five  voices,  while  the  other  part  of  the  afsembly 
Were  of  opinion,  that  the  safety  of  the  country  required  an- 
other  decision.  He  warmly  conjured  them  to  examine  anew  the 
question  of  appeal,  and  to  grant  to  humanity,  to  the  interest 
of  the  state,  all  that  justice  might  not  seem  imperiously  to 

'^Trokchet,  another  of  the  defenders  of  Louis  Capet,  protest 
ed  against  ihe  decree,  by  which  the  Afsembly  had  declared 
that  the.  sentence  ftiould  be  pafsed,  like  its  otb.r  .errees,  by 
an  absolute  majority.  He  demanded  ihe  repeal  of  the  ie. 
cree,  observing  that  as  the  penal  code  had  served  as  the  basis  of 
the  opinion  of  those  who  h.d  pronounced  the  puni.hment  of 
death,  the  Afsembly  ought,  conformably  to  that  code,  iiot  to 
pronounce  the  punilhn.ent  except  by  two-thirds  o   the  voices 

LAMAicNON.MAtESHERBES,  the  third  couDscl  ot  Louis,  beg- 
eed  the  Convention  to  allow  him  till  to- morrow  to  present 
fome  observations  on  that  kind  of  majority,  which  to  h.ia 
seemed  necefsary,  before  sentence  Ihould  have  been  pronotin- 
ced  He  regretted  that  he  could  not  speak  extempore  with 
sufficient  facility  to  enable  him  to  explain  h.s  »f  "'•  . 

The  president  informed  the  ^unsel,  that  t»J' ,  Cony'ntiott 
would  take  -heir  requests  into  considtratio..,  and  inyited  tbem 
to  the  hoacurs  of  the  sitting.  '•  , 
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On  •  motion  made  by  Roberspierre,  the  Convention  de- 
creed, 

I.  That  the  appeal  interposed  by  Louis  Capet  is  null,  be- 
ing  contrary  to  the  rights,  of  the  people,  and  to  the  power  of 
national  representation  ;  and  that  all  citizens  are  forbidden 
to  support  this  appeal  under  pain  of  being  punifhed  as  dis- 
turbers of  public  tranquillity. 

II.  TJiat  there  are  n©  grounds  for  attending  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  counsel  of  Louis,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  majority  which  pafsed  sentence  upon  him. 

The  discufsion  of  the  question,  whether  it  would  be  proper 
to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence  pafsed  against  Louis 
Capet,  was  adjourr.ed  to  next  day. 

The  Convention  rose  at  eleven  at  night,  after  a  sitting 
which  continued  thirty-six  hours. 

Saturday,  Jan.  jrp.  M.  Choudikd  calif  d  for  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  It  was  decreed,  that  the  afsembly  (hould  not  separate  till  this 
question  was  decided,  Wiz.—  Shall  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
against  Louis  xvi.  be  suspended,  or  not,  till  the  15th  of  Fe- 
bruary next  ?  But  after  some  debates,  it  was  put  in  this  man- 
J^cr  :      '    Shall  there  be  a  suspension  or  not  ? 

It  was  determined,  after  some  debate,  to  proceed  to  the  Ap- 
peal Nominal,  on  the  question.  Whether  there  was  to  be  a  re- 
spite or  not  to  the  execution  of  Louis  >  The  members  were 
permitted  simply  to  ^ay,  Yes,  or  No. 

The  Appeal  Nombal  lasted  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Of  748  members,  only  690  voted.  Of  this  number  380  were 
against  tlie  respite,  and  310  for  it.  It  was  therefore  rejected 
by  a  majority  uf  seventy. 

The  president,  on  the  «umbers  being  declared,  pronounced 
the  decree  : 

"  That  no  delay  could  take  place,  there  being  a  majority 
of  thirty-eight  voices  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  at  the 
expiration  of  twenty-four  hours." 

After  which  a  melancjioly  sUence  prevailed  for  some  time 
in  the  afsenably. 

Cambaceris  afterwards  made  the  following  propositions, 
which  were  decreed  by  the  Afsembly. 

"  The  decree  which  dooms  Louis,  the  last  king  of  the  French, 
to  death,  fliall  be  instantly  sent  to  the  executive  council,  who 
are  charged  with  the  notification  of  it  in  the  course  of  the  day 
to  Louis,  and  with  the  execution  of  it  within  tweflty-four 
Iiours  after  the  notification. 
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"  The  cauncil  will  take,  for  the  execution  of  the  ilecree,  »11 
<lhe  measures  of  general  safety  that  may  appear  nc«efsary  ;  and 
for  this  act  of  national  justice  being  accompanied  with  all  due 
solemnity,  it  is  injolncd  to  the  municipality  of  Pans,  to  suf- 
fer Louis  to  communicate  with  his  family,  and  to  have  such 
ministers  of  religion  as  he  may  think  proper  to  communicate 
with^in  his  last  moments. 

Jan.  10.  The  minister  of  justice  informed  the  Conxention, 
*'  That  the  executive  council  had  been  summoned,  and  a<st:m- 
bled  early  this  morning,  for  the  execution  of  the  decree  re- 
'it've  to  Louis  Capet,  of  which  two  copies  had  beea 
tans;  .ced  to  the  hotel  of  the  minister  of  justice.  The 
C.11  ■  .  had  called  to  its  afsistance  the  department,  the  mayor, 
^uc  commandant  general,  and  public  accuser  of  the  public 
tribunal.  After  having  concerted,  along  with  these,  the  mea- 
sure of  execution,  the  minister  of  justice,  president  of  the 
the  executive  council,  a  member  of  council,  the  secretary, 
and  two  members  of  the  department,  went  together  to  the 
temple." 

At  two  o'clock  they  were  brought  to  Louis,  to  whom  the 
iimnister  of  justice,  president  of  the  executive  council,  said, 
"  Loufs,  the  executive  council  has  been  charged  to  notify  to 
you,  the  extract  of  the  minutes  of  the  National  Convention, 
djated  the  15th,  17th,  and  19th  of  this  month,  which  the  se- 
cretary will  now  read  to  you."— —The  secretary  of  the  exe- 
cutive council  proceeded  to  read  these  three  extracts. 

Louis  answered  by  reading  a  written  paper  signed  with  his 
own  hand.  After  haying  heard  this  paper,  "  I  answered,  (con- 
tinued the  minister  of  justice,)  that  we  fliould  deliberate  on  the 
object  of  his  demands.  We  retired  ;  and  as  we  were  of  opi- 
nion that  we  could  not  decide  alone  on  ihe  conduct  proper  to 
bp  adopted,  we  returned  to  the  council,  which  decreed,  that 
Tfie  ftiould  submit  to  you  the  writing  delivered  by  Louis  to  the 
.deputation,  of  which  1  (hall  now  read  you  a  copy. 

The  last  requests  of  Louis, 
"  I  demand  a  delay  of  three  days,  in  order  to  make  th^  ne- 
.cefsary  preparations  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God.-  I 
demand  for  that  purpose  to  send  for  and  to  see  tireely   the  per- 
son whom  I  ihall  mention  ; the  person  whom  I  demand  is 

M.  Eschcvaux  de  Fermoat,— he  lodges  at  No.  483,  ^lue  de 
JSaccj[. 
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"  I  demnnd  that  -his  person  bs  secured  from  all  disturbance, 
from  all  apprehension,  on  account  of  the  last  offices  of  charity 
which  he  (hall  render  me. 

"  I  demand  to  be  freed  from  that  perpetual  Inspection, 
which  the  Council  General  has  establiihed  over  me  for  some 
months. 

"  I  demand  in  this  interval,  to  be  able  to  see  my  family  as 
often  as  I  il\all  request,  and  without  witnefs. 

*'  I  would  request,  •that  the  National  Convention  would 
immediately  proceed  to  deliberate  on  the  fate  of  my  family, 
and  permit  them  to  retire  freely,  wherever  it  may  think  pro- 
per. 

"  I  recommena  to  t'  .  nation  all  the  persons'  who  were  at- 
tached to  me.  I'here  are  many  of  them  who  have  expended 
all  their  fortunes  to  purchase  places  under  the  new  government, 
and  who,  having  now  lost  their  sole  dependance,  must  be  in 
circumstances  of  want.  Among  my  pensioners  were  many 
aged  and  indigent  persons,  who  had  no  other  means  of  support 
except  the  pension  which  I  gave  them. 

Hone  at  tht  Temp/e,  Jan.  20.  1793.         (Signed)   Louis." 

Ihesc  demands  were  all  rejected.  t  .  .  * 
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jfroclamatlon  af  the  Frovisiunal  Executive  Council. 

Jan.  20.  Siaitdyear  cfthe  Republk, 

The  Provisional  Executive  Council,  deliberating  on  the  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  for  the  execution  of  the  deciee  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  15th,  17th,  39th,  anJ  2©th  of  Janu- 
ary 1793,  enacted  the  following  regulations  : 

I.  rhe  execution  of  the  sentence  of  Louis  Capet  fliall 
take  place  to- morrow. 

IL  The  place  of  execution  (hall  be  La  Place  de  Revoluti- 
on, ci-devant  Louis  XV.  between  the  pedestal  and  the  Chanips- 
JE  Usees. 

IIL  Louis  Capet  fhall  set  out  from  the  Temple  at  ti^vht 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  execution  Ihall  take  place 
at  noon. 

IV.  The  Commifiioners  of  the  Department  of  Paris,  thr 
Comi  iifbioners  of  the  Municipality,  and  Members  of  the 
Criminal  Tribunal,  fliall  afsist  at  the  execution.  The  Secretary 
Register  ot  the  I'ribunal  fliall  draw  up  the  minutes,  -Mid  the  said 
Comniifsioners  stud  Memoers  of  the  Tribunal,  a>  soon  as  the 
execution  is  oTer,  (hall  gome  to  give  an  account  to  the  Cois«- 

voL.  xiii.  d  .L 
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cU,  who  fliall  continue  in  a  state  of  permanent  sitting  during 
the  whole  day. 

By  the  Provisional  Executive  Council, 

RoLLAND,  Clavier,  Monge, 
Le  Brun,  Garat,  Pache. 

Execution  or  Louis  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

Report  made  to  the  Commons  of  Paris  of.farticulars  attending  the 

Execution  of  Louis  xvi. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Provisional  Executive  Council  re,, 
lative  to  his  execution,  h^d  hardly  been  notified  to  Louis, 
before  he  requested  permifsion  to  confer  with  his  family. 
The  Commifsioners  testifying  their  embarrafsmeut  at  this  re- 
«|uest,  proposed  to  him  that  his  family  fhouM  be  brought  into 
his  apartment,  to  which  he  agreed.  His  wife,  his  children, 
and  his  siiji^er  accordingly  caaic  and  conferred  together  in  the 
room  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  dine.  This  interview 
lasted  two  hours  and  a  half  j  their  conversation  was  very  ear- 
nest. Attrr  his  family  had  retired,  Louis  told  the  Com- 
mifsioners, that  he  had  been  obliged  to  use  strong  language  to 
his  wife. 

His  family  had  afked,  whether  they  might  not  see  him  again 
in  the  morning.  To  this  he  made  no  answer,  and  niadamc 
Elizabeth  saw  him  no  more.  Louis  cried  out  in  his  chamber 
"  Oh,  the  murderers  !  the  murderers  !"  Addrefsing  herself  to 
the  son,  Marie  Antoinette  said,  "  Learn  by  the  misfortunes 
of  your  father  not  to  avenge  his  death." 

The  morning  of  his  execution,  Louis  afked  for  scifsars  to 
cut  his  hail,  they  were  refused  him. 

When  they  took  away  his  knife,  he  exclaimed,  "  Do  they 
think  me  base  enough  to  destroy  myself;" 

The  Commandant  General  and  the  Commifsioners  of  the 
Ctmmume  ascended,  at  half  past  eighi  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
to  the  apartment  of  Louis,  and  signiKed  to  him  the  order 
which  they  had  received,  to  conduct  liim  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution.——Louis  required  three  minutes  with  his  confefsor, 
which  were  readily  granted.  Immediately  after,  Louis  pre- 
sented a  packet  to  one  af  the  Commifsioners,  with  an  entreaty 
to  convey  it  to  the  Council  General  of  the  Commune. 

Jacques  Roux,  the  citizen  to  whom  Louis  addrefsed  lika- 
selT,  ans-wered,  that  he  could  not  take  charge  of  it,  becasKC 
his  mifsion  was  only  to  conduct  him  to  execution  ■.  but  ne 
engaged  one  of  his  colleagues,  who  was  on  duty  in  the  Tem- 
jile,  to  do  what  Louis  desired ;  with  which  be  was  satisiied. 
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Louis  then  fo^d  the  Gommandant  General,  that  he  was  rea- 
dy ;  and  in  gcins;  out  of  his  apartment,  he  begged  the  Muni- 
cipal Officers  to  'recommend  to  the  Commune,  the  persons  who 
had  been  in  his  service  ;  and  to  beg,  that  he  would  jrivehis  va- 
let  de  cbambre  Clery,  a  situation  under  the  queen — correc- 
ting himself,  he  said,  "  under  my  wife."^  They  answered 
Louis,  that  an  account  would  be  given  of  what  he  required  to 
the  Commune. 

Louis  crofsed  on  foot  the  firU  court  ;  in  the  second  he 
mqunted  into  a  carriage,  in  which  were  his  Confefsor  and  two 
Officers  of  the  Gensdarmeric.  The  Executioner  awaited  hirr.  at 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  The  whole  train  moved  along  the 
Boulevards  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  Louis  arrived  at 
ten  minutes  after  ten  o'clock.  He  undrefjed  himself,  mounted 
the  scaffold  with  firmnefs  and  courage,  and  Ihewed  an  incli- 
nation tu  harangue  the  people  •,  but  the  Executioner  of  Cri- 
minal Justice,  by  the  order  of  General  Santere,  and  by  sound 
of  drum,  gave  him  notice  that  he  was  only  to  receive  his  sen- 
tence. 

The  head  of  Louis  was  then  struck  off ;  and  being  exhibit- 
ed, a  thousand  cries  were  heard  of  Vive  la  Nation,  Vive  la  Re- 
publique  Franfoisc  !  Some  voluntecis  dipt  their  pikes,  others 
their  handkerchiefs,  in  the  blood  of  the  tyrant.  The  body 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  Church  de  la  Magdehine, 
where  it  was  buried  among  the  persons  who  periflicd  on  the 
day  of  his  marriage,  and  the  Swifs  who  were  mafsacred  on  the 
loth  of  August.  The  grave  in  which  the  body  was  deposi- 
ted, was  fourteen  feet  deep,  and  seven  in  width. 

Further  particulars.  ' 

His  majesty  wore  a  great  coat,  of  the  fafluon  of  those  which 
are  commonly  worn  without  other  coats  by  the  French,  of  a 
dark  colour,  black  silk  breeches  and  stockings,  aUogtther  neat, 
aiid  his  hair  was  drefsed. 

Every  account   states,  that   he  advanced  towards  the  awful 

apparatus  with  ;»  calmneft  which  astoni(hed  every   one. -He 

looked   round  upon  the   multitude,  as  if  desirous    to  addrels 

them. 

When  he  prepared  to  speak,  all  was  for  a  moment  silent  j 
the  military  mask  stopped,  nil  ordered  again  to  proceed  by 
the  >avage  directors  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  voice  of  the  dy- 
ino- king  was  drowned  in  clamour:  However,  he  was  heard 
distinctly  to  ironocnce,  "  1  die  mnocent-K—l  fo-give, " 

The  king  s  ssiid  to  h«ve  declared  wiK;  his  last  breath  to 
thoM!  immediately  about  lum,  that  he  sincer' 1/  accepted  the 
Cunstituvio*.. 
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After  the  execution  his  mortal  part  wa*  cftrrled  to  the 
burying  ground  of  La  Magdelaiiic.  To  accelerate  the  difsolu* 
tion  of  his  body,  lime  was  thrown  into  his  grave.  Guards 
were  placed  to  prevent  his  being  taken  away  in  the  night. 

Louis  was  born  the  23d  of  August  1754.  He  began  his 
reign  on  the  loth  of  May  1774  ;  was  driven  from  the  Thuil- 
leries  the  loth  of  August  1792  ;  thrown  into  prison  the  14th, 
and  dethroned  the  22d  of  September  following.  He  lias 
reigned  eighteen  years  and  three  months. 

Considering  that  he  was  pronounced  inviolable  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  no  punifhment  could  be  inflicted  upon  him, 
but  forfeiture  of  his  crown  considering  that  he  was  not 
tried  according  to  the  determined  forms  of  the  criminal  code 
— ^censtdering  that  a  part  of  the  addiced  evidence,  such  as 
it  was,  was  with-held—— considering  that  the  offices  of  judge 
and  jury  cannot  be  united ;  and  that  the  appeal  to  tke  people, 
whose  sovereignty  was  pronounced  the  sole  authority  by  which 
monarchy  had  been  abolifhed,  and  the  monarch  brought  to 
judgement^  was  set  aside we  can  but  conclusively  con- 
sider that  Louis  the  xvi.  has  died  a  martyr,— and  be  his  blood 
upon  the  heads  of  his  murderers  !  ,      , 

Litter  from  M.     ^ursdcneste,  resftecting   the   condemnation  of 

Louis  XVI. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  all  the  Paris  Journals  on 
the  day  of  the  condemnation  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and 
inserted  in  th<  greater  part  of  them. 

"  To  all  the  Journalists.  -    '         ' 

"  Penetrated  with  horror,  I  declare  as  a  simple  French  citi- 
zen, that,  according  to  my  opinion,  the  sentence  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  which  condemns  to  death  the  ci-devant 
king,  Louis  xvi  is  both  infamous  and  iniquitous.  I  conceive. that 
the  public  will  is  suftlcient  to  absolve  me  from  the  oath  which 
attached  me  to  our  constitution  ;  but  a  retroactive  effect,  con- 
trary to  my  oaths,  can  be  no  other  than  a  perjury.  I  protest 
against  the  Impunity  of  the  mafsacres  committed  in  the  mouth 
of  September. 

"  This  is  what  my  conscience  impofses  on  me  as  a  duty  to 
publifli ;  'tis  what  I  wifh  to  transmit  to  my  coatemportaries,  and 
from  generation  to  generation,  to  the  late  t  ,  osterity. 
Paris,  tbursdit^  "k^lf  Fra  .cj.i  Aursdekest*. 

Jan.  i-j.  i-jij^.  (Of  the  lsla»d  of  Rhe.) 
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tast  Will  and  Testament  of  Louis ^  asfoutidin  the  Temple,  and  de- 
livered by  the  Ctmmifs toners  to  the  Cammune  of  Paris. 

In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  J  this  day,  the  2istday  of  December  1792,  I  Louis  XVI. 
of  that  Dame,  king  of  France,  having  been  for  more  than  four 
ftionths  (hut  up  with  my  family  in  the  Tower  of  the  Temple  at 
Paris,  by  those  who  were  my  subjects,  and  deprived  of  every 
kind  of  communication  with  my  family  since  the  nth  of  this 
month  J  and  being  moreover  involved  in  a  trial,  of  which, 
from  the  pafsions  of  mankind,  it  is  impofsible  to  foresee  the 
event,  and  for  which  neither  pretext  nor  precedent  can  be  found 
in  any  existing  law  ;  having  no  witnefs  of  my  thoughts  but 
God,  and  no  one  but  him  to  whom  I  can  addrefs  myself,  I  here 
declare,  in  his  presence,  my  last  will  and  sentiments. 

I  leave  my  soul  to  God,  my  Creator ;  I  implore  him  to  re- 
ceive it  in  his  mercy,  and  not  to  judge  it  according  to  its  me- 
rits, but  according  to  those  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  of- 
fered himself  as- a  sacrifice  to  God,  his  Father,  for  us  men,  un- 
worthy as  we  were,  and  especially  myself.     I  die  in  the  Com- 
munion of  our  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  Mother  Church 
which  holds  its  powers  by  an  uninterrupted  succefsion  from  St' 
Peter,  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  had  enu-usted  them.     I  firmly  be- 
lieve,  and  I  confefs,  all  that  is  contained  in  the  commandments 
of   God   and    the  church — in  the  sacraments   and    mysteries 
which  the  church  teaclies,  and  has  always  ta«ght.     I  have  ne- 
ver presumed  to  make  myself  a  judge  as  to  the  different  man- 
ners of  explaining  the  doctrines   whish  divide   the    church  of 
.!«sus  Christ  ;  but   I    have    always    referred    myself,  and   fhall 
always  icier  myself,  if  God  fhall  grant  me  life,  to  the    decisions 
which   th'.  superior  ecclesiastics   united  to    the  holy  catholia 
church  give,  and  fliall  give,  conformably  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  followed  since  Jesus  Christ. 

I  lament  with  my  whole  heart  our  brethern  who  :nay  bs 
in  error ;  but  1  do  not  presume  to  judge  them  :  and  I  do  not 
the  lefs  love  them  all  in  Jesus  Christ,  agreeably  to  what  Christ- 
ian charity  teaches  us. 

I  implore  God  to  pardon  me  all  my  sins.  I  have  endea- 
voured scrupulously  to  know  them,  to  detest  them,  and  to 
humble  myself  in  his  presence. 

Not  having  it  in  my  power  to  avail  myself  of  the  ministry 
of  a  Catholic  priest,  I  implore  God  to  receive  the  confefsion 
which  I  have  made  to  him  ;  and,  above  a  ),  my  profound  re- 
pentancc  for  haying  pit  my  name  (although  it    was  contrary 
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to  my  will)  to  tliose  ai;ts  which  may  be  contrary  to  the  discin- 
line,  and  the  belief  of  the  Catholic  church,  to  which  I  have 
always  remained  sincerely  united  in  my  heart,  I  implore 
God  to  receive  the  firm  resolution  I  entertain,  ihould  he  grant 
me  life,  to  avail  myself,  as  soon  as  it  ihall  be  in  my  powgr,  of 
the  ministry  of  a  Catholic  priest,  to  accuse  myself  of  all  my  sins, 
and  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  penitence. 

I  beseech  all  those  whom  by  inadvertence  I  may  have  of- 
fended (for  I  do  not  recollect  ever  knowingly  to  have  commir- 
ted  an  offence  against  any  one,)  or  those  to  whom  I  may  have 
given  a  bad  example,  or  occasion  for  scandal,  to  pardon  me  the 
evil  which  they  think  I  may  have  done  them. 

I  beseech  all  those  who  have  charity,  to  unite  their 
prayers  to    my  own,  to  obtain  from  God  the  pardon  of  my 


sins 


I  pardon,  with  my  whole  heart,  those  who  have  made  them- 
selves my  enemies,  without  my  having  given  them  any  cause  ; 
and  I  pray  to  God,  that  he  will  pardon  them,  as  well  as  those 
who.  by  a  false  zeal,  or  by  a  aeal  ill  understood,  have  done  me 

much  evil.  . 

I  recommend  to  God,  my  wife,  my  children,  my  sister,  my 
aunts,  my  brothers,  and  all  those  who  are  attached  to  me  by 
the  tie-  of  blood,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever, 

I  especially  implore  God  to  cast  the  eyes  of  his  mercy  up- 
on my  wife,  my  children,  and  my  sister,  who  have  for  so  "g 
a  time  suffered  with  me,— to  support  them  by  his  gr  .ce,  (lioud 
they  happen  to  lose  me,  so  long  as  they  (liall  remain  in  this   pe- 

rifliable  world. 

I  recommend  my  children  to  my  wife  ■,  I  have  never  H  ibted 
of  her  maternal  tendernefs  fo  licm.  I  recommend  to  hv.r  to 
make  them  good  Christians,  ai.l  honest  ;  to  induce  them  o 
consider  the  grandeurs  of  this  world  ("d^euld  they  be  condem- 
ned to  make  trial  of  them)  as  no  other  than  dangerous  and  pc- 
rifhable  pofst;fsions  •,  and  to  turn  their  view  to  the  only  solid  ai.c 
durable  glory  of  eternity.  ^  , 

I  beseech  my  sister  to  be  pleased  to  continue  her  tendernels 
to  my  children,  and  to  supply  to  them  the  place  of  mother, 
fhould  they  have  th«  misfortune  to  lo^e  their  own. 

I  beseech  my  wife  to  forgive  me  all  those  evils  which  (ho 
suffers  for  me,  and  the  uneadnefses  which  I  may  have  given 
her  in  the  course  of  our  union  j  as  (he  may  be  afsured,  that  I 
retain  nothing  in  my  mind  respecting  her,  Ihould  flie  ima- 
gine that  file  has  any  reason  to  reproach  herself  with  respect 
tp  me.  .         . 
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1  earnestly  recommend  to  my  children,  after  what  they  owe 
to  God,  which  they  ought  to  consider  us  prior  to  every  thing 
else,  to  remain  always  united  among  themselves,  submiftive  and 
obedient  to  their  mother,  and  grat«fiil  to  htr  for  all  the  pain* 
flie  tpkes  for  them,  and  in  memory  of  me. 

I  beseech  them  to  consider  my  sifter  as  a  second  mother. 
I  recommend  to  my  son,  fliould  he  have  the  misfortune  to  be- 
come a  king,  to  reHect  that  he  owes  himself  entirely  to  the 
happinefs  of  his  fellow-citizens  •,  that  he  ought  to  forget  all 
hatred  and  resentment,  and  especially  all  which  has  a  refer- 
ence to  the  misfortune  and  miseries  which  lexperience  ;  that 
he  cannot  effect  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  but  by  reigning  ac- 
cording to  the  laws ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  a  king  can- 
not  make  those  respected,  or  do  the  good  which  is  in  his  heart, 
unlefs  he  pofsels  the  nccefsary  authority  ;  and  that  otherwise, 
being  confined  in  his  operations,  and  commanding  no  respect, 
he  is  more  hurtful  than  useful. 

I  recommend  to  my  son  to  take  care  of  all  those  persons 
who  have  been  attached  to  me,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  may  find  himself  1'  ,1  give  him  an  opportunity  j  to 
reflect  tkat  this  is  a  sacred  d  ot  which  1  have  contracted  to- 
wards the  children  or  relations  of  those  who  have  perillied  for 
my  sake,  and  towards  thpse  who  have  become  miserable  «n  my 
account. 

1  know  there  are  several  persons  in  the  number  of  those  who 
were  attached  to  me,  who  have  not  behaved  towards  me  as 
they  ought  to  have  done,  and  who  have  even  (hewn  ingra- 
titude \ov.  rds  me ;  'mt  1  forgive  them  (for,  in  the  moments 
of  trouble  and  effervescence,  one  is  not  always  master  of  one'f 
seU.)  and  f  beseech  my  son,  (hould  he  find  an  oppprtunity,  ta 
retlect  oni  >n  their  misfortunes.  I  wilii  I  could  here  testify 
my  thankfui.  fs  to  those  vho  have  manifested  towards  me  a 
true  and  disu  crested  att;u  hment. — On  the  one  hand,  if  1  have 
been  sensibly  atfcstcd  bv  the  ingratitude  and  disloyalty  of  those 
to  whom  1  have  nevt  .i  tc  but  with  kindutfs,  as  well  to 
themselvcj  as  to  their  relations  and  friends  j  on  the  other, 
I  have  had  the  consolation  to  see  the  voluntary  attachment  and 
interest  wich  many  persons  have  (hewn  me.  I  beseech  thiri| 
to  receive  ail  my  thanks  for  this.  In  the  situation  in  which 
things  yet  are  I  Ihould  •ar  to  commit  them,  were  I  to  speak 
more  explicitly;  but  i  especially  recommend  to  my  son, 
to  seek  opportunities  of  being  able  lo  acknowledge  them. 

I  fti  uld,  however,  conceive,  that  I  calumniated  the  senti- 
m;i  s  of  the  nation,  were  1  not  openly  t(;  reco^Qnuend  to  my 
•sjnlVI.-M.de  Chajnilly  aad  Hue,  whose    inccre  attachment 
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to  me  has  induced  them  to  Oiut  themselves  up  with  me  In  this 
sorrowful  abode,  and  who  have  been  in  danger  of  becominj; 
the  unhappy  victims  of  that  attachment.  I  also  recommend 
to  him  Cleyr,  with  whose  attention  I  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  since  he  has  been  with  me,  as  he  is  the  person 
who  has  remained  with  me  to  the  end.  I  beseech  M.  M,  de  fa 
Commune  to  deliver  to  him  my  effects,  my  bocks,  my  watch, 
and  the  other  little  articles  of  my  property,  which  have  been 
deposited  with  the  Conseilde  Commune. 

I  moreover  fully  pardon  those  who  have  guarded  me,  the 
ill  treatmenu  and  hardnefs  which  they  have  thought  it  their 
duty  to  use  towards  me.  I  have  found  some  feeling  and 
compafsionate  somU  •,  may  these  enjoy  in  their  hearts  that 
tranquility  tu  which  their  mode  of  thinking  (hould  entitle 
them  ! 

I  beseech  M.  M.  de  Maleflierbes,,  Tronchct,  and  Deseie, 
to  receive  here  my  utmost  thanks,  and  the  exprefsion  of  tny 
sensibility,  for  all  tlw  pains  and  trouble  they  have  been  at  on 
my  account. 

I  conclude  by  declaring,  before  God,  and  being  ready  to 
appear  before  him,  that  I  do  not  reproach  myself  with  any  of 
those  crimes  which  have  been  charged  against  me. 

Duplicates  of  this  instrument  m*le  at  the  Tower  of  th« 
Temple,  the  21  x/ Dec.  179a.  (signed)         LOUIS, 

(inscribed)  Baucrais,  Municipal  officer. 

The  Commifsioners  of  the  Temple  wrote  to  the  President, 
thai  the  widow  and  sister  of  Louis  Capet,  have   testified   seve- 
ral times  an   anxious  desife  to  see  the  Citizen  Clery  (the  va- 
.Jet  of  Louis.) 
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,-.'}:»  u^^      WEBNESDAr,  March  6.  i-jg^. 

■  k-.^"',--  ,;••    ..•       ...,■-..■■   •,,.        .Foreign.  ,     ■ 

France. 
'T'HE  commifsioners  of  the   Temple  joined  to  their  letter  of 

Jan.  22.  in  our  last  chronicle  p.  xxviii.  an  extract  from  cue  re« 
gisters  of  the  Council  of  the  Temple,  dated  the  2ist,  by  which  it 
appeared,that  Clery  had  acknowledged  receiving  from  Louis  Ca< 
pet,  on  the  morning  of  the  2ist,  a  ring  on  which  were  inscri. 
bed  the  letters  M.  A.  A.  A.  19th  April  1770,  which  Louis  had 
charged  him  to  deliver  to  his  wife,  observing  that  it  was  with 
pain  he  separated  from  licr ;  secondly,  a  silver  watch  seal, 
opening  in  three  parts,  which  was  to  be  given  to  his  son  ;  and 
thirdly,  a  small  paper  on  which  was  written,  hair  of  my  wife, 
my  ^c...'?r,  and  my  children,  with  orders  to  give  these  articles  to 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  to  aik  her  pardoo  for  not  seeing  her 
that  morning  j  his  motive  for  which,  was  to  spare  her  the  pain 
of  so  cruel  a  separation.  The  Council,  after  deliberating  On 
the  subject,  left  Clery  in  pofsefsion  of  the  effects,  with  which 
he  was  entrusted,  till  orders  thould  be  given  by  the  Council 
General,  to  whom  it  would  be  referred. 

[We  have  never  heard  that  Clery  had  ever  been  permitted  to 
comply  with  this  last  demand  of  his  indulgent  master.] 

It  was  announced  that  scaU  had  been  put  upon  the  apart* 
Dients  occupied  in  the  Tower  by  Louis  Capet. 

Jan.  23.  Mr  Rollanj,  the  minister  of  the  home  department 
who  has  long  acted  with  his  cttlleagues  with  rciuctancc,  has  at 
last  resigned.-  By  a  letter  addrtbed  to  the  Convention  by  him, 
containing  his  resignation,  it  appeared,  that  while  he  was  doing 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  promote  goud  order,  one  of  the 
Deputies  had  announced  in  a  club,  that  another  insurrection 
was  ab.soluiely  necefsary  ;  and  further,  that  he  Ihould  inform 
his  agents,  of  the  proper  time  for  commencinii  ^^-  It  also  ap- 
peared, that  it  had  been  mentioned  in  the  same  club,  by  some 
pr"Lended  Federists,  that  if  only  one  more  Patriot  Deputy 
Ihould  be  afsafsinated,  he  ihould  be  revenged  by  the  death  of 
every  individual  who  voted  for  an  appeal  to  tha^peoplc  on  the 
judgement  of  the  king, 

vot.  xiii.  t  '■"  **  •,  'l^,//. 
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Roiland  justified  liis  conduct  in  manly  spirited  terms.  If  ft 
be' the  pleasure  of  the  Afsembly  (says  he)  to  transfer  the  ati- 
ministration  of  the  interior  immediately  into  other  hands,  I 
lliall  receive  my  prompt  release  with  pleasure ;  if  I  am  desired 
to  wait  till  the  appointment  of  a  succcfsor,  1  Ihall  cont'nae  to 
do  the  duties  of  my  oiFice  j  but  I  ftiall  not  attend  the  council, 
or  take  any  part  in  its  consultations.  To-morrow  I  (hall  cause 
copies  of  the  report  of  my  department  to  be  distributed. 
'Within  three  days  I  flia'l  give  in  an  account  of  the  money  that; 

has  pafsed  through   my  hands  since  the    first    of  August 1 

challenge  all  the  severity  of  the  Convention,  I  remain  in  Paris 
to  answer  every  charge,  and  furnifli  every  document  that  may  be 
required  of  me, 

M.  RoUand's  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  sent  to 
the  Departments.— —The  Convention  ordered  the  port  feu- 
ille  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  be  remitted  to  the  mini- 
ster of  justice. 

The  administration  of  Britain  havintr  refused  to  treat  with 
M.  de  Chauvelin,  as  minister  from  France,  and  he  having 
been  ordered  to  depart  from  Britain,  left  London  on  the  26th 
of  January. 

Two  days  afterwards  M.  Maret  arrived  in  London,  said  to  be 
invested  with  powers  to  treat  with  administration;  but  after  ha- 
ving resided  in  London  about  a  fortnight,  without  demanding 
an  audience  of  any  of  the  public  ministers  of  his  majesty,  or 
iQpening  his  commiCsioti  in  any  way,  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
this  country,  and  agreeably  to  that  order,  retired. 

All  friendly  communication  between  Britain  and  France  be- 
ing thus  suspended,  vigorous  preparations  for  war  were  im>- 
inedi/ltely  commenced  in  botlr  countries,.  From  the  report  of 
Jilifsot  to  the  National  C(invention,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
the  sentiments  of  France  on  this  subject  may  be  easily  collected. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  it. 

"  The  court  of  England  i»  for  war.  That  hope,  cheriflicd  by 
men  who  saw  with  horror  wai;  between  two  free  nations,  tlie  hope 
of  preserving  peace,  is  no  more.  The  hi<stile  views  of  the  Ca- 
binet of  London  are. now  brought  to  light  ;  a  perfidious  mafk  of 
neutrality  had  long  veiled  them.  I'he  king  of  Britain  now  de- 
clares war  with  you,  because  he  thinks  the  time  is  come  w«-cn 
he  can  display  his  lorces  safely,  and  with  impunity  against  your 
liberty. 

'•  He  lias  declared  war  with  you,  by  ordering  your  ambafsa- 
dor  to  leave  England  in  eight  days  j  he  has  declared  it  by 
giving  public  testimonies  of  grief  for  the  fate  of  that  coospl- 
xiur  rthcm  you  justly  ccnJcmncd  to  die  j  he  has  declared  Ik 
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\jy  demanding  of  the  i'ailiament,  on  the  news  of  that  death, 
a  considerable  augmcntai.ion  of  forces  by  sea  and  land. 

"I'o  send  away  ignominiously  the  agent  of  the  Republic,  and 
to  arm  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  death  of  a  traitor,  is  ic 
not  saying  to  Europe,  to  tlie  universe,  France  has  condemned 
Louis  as  a  traitor,  and  I  hold  him  to  be  innocent  ?  I  see  in 
France  none  but  rebels  and  regicides  ! France  for  ever  re- 
nounces kings  and  royalty,  and  I  will  avenge  royalty  and  the 
king. 

"  Citizens,  we  must  not  conceal  from  you  the  dangers  of  this 
new  war.  You  have  to  combat  all  the  kings  of  Europe  by  sea 
and  land ;  the  people  alone  are  our  allies  j  but  those  people  are 
nothing  for  you,  for  they  are  in  chains,  and  these  chaius  must 
first  be  broken, 

"  All  your  means  arc  then  in  yourselves  your  soil,  your 
indsutry,  and  your  courage,  must  supply  the  place  of  what  na- 
ture and  the  circumstances  refuse  you. 
"The  trader,  forgetting  his  commerce,  must  become  a  warrioj- } 
those  who  have  capitals  must  employ  their  funds  to  support  our 
afsignats,  and  supply  the  want  01  money  ;  the  proprietor  of  land 
and  labourer,  renouncing  all  speculation,  must  furnifli  the  means 
of  abundance  during  the  operations  of  war  •,  every  citizen,  like 
a  Roman  soldier,  must  march,  not  only  with  his  arms,  but  with 
provisions  for  a  given  time  ;  and  thus  you  will  defeat  the 
calculations  of  your  enemies  with  respect  to  the  emptinefs  of 
your  magaxinc ;.  The  great  family  of  Frenchmen  must  com- 
pose only   one  army,  and  all  France  must  form  only  one  camp, 

where   nothing  but  war  is  talked  of where  no   object    is 

pursued  but  war.— Above  all,  you  must  expect  distreis,  and 
prepare  yourselves  for  suffering  evety  species  of  want  j  fliortly 
indeed,  it  must  be  a  crime  for  a  citizen  to  have  a  change  of  clo- 
thing, if  there  is  one  of  our  brothers  who  is  destitute  of  a  co- 
vering. 

"  To  declare  that  France  is  at  war  with  England,  is  likewise 
to  declare  war  ogainst  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland.  The  St«dt- 
holder,  who  is  ratlier  the  subject  than  the  nlly  of  the  Court 
of  St  James's,  who  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  pafsive  instrument  in 
their  hands  ;  who,  in  subservience  to -all  their  inclinations,  has, 
in  the  course  of  the  Revolution,  favoured  the  Emigrants  and 
Prufsians,  harrafsed  the  French,  and  treated  with  insolence  th« 
French  Government.  I  here  allude  to  the  circumstance  of 
releasing  the  persons  guilty  of  forging  afsignats,  arrested  in  Hol- 
land. The  Stadtholder  arms,  in  the  mean  time,  to  support 
the  war  of  the  Court  of  London,  joins  his  fliips  to  tiic  Euglilh 
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fleet,  favours  our  enemies,  by  putting  obstacles  In  the  way  of 
our  exportation  of  grain. 

"  After  all  these  considerations,  your  Pommittec  of  General 
Defence  has  charged  me  to  present  to  you  the  plan  of  the  fol- 
lowing decree." 

The  decree  is  too  long  for  insertion  here;  but  after  enu- 
merating, in  exaggerated  terms,  as  I>  usual  in  manifestoes  of 
this  nature,  all  the  transactions,  that  they  have  construed  into 
acts  of  hostility,  they  procceedto  decree, 

*  Aiiicle  I.  The  National  Convention  declares,  in  the  same 
of  the  French  nation,  that,  considering  the  multiplied  acts 
of  hostility  and  aggrefsion  of  the  above  mentioned  nations, 
The  French  nation  is  at  war  with  the  king  of  England,  and  the 
Stadthodur  of  the  United  Provinces. 

'  II.  The  National  Convention  charges  the  Provisional  Exe- 
cutive Council  to  call  forth  such  forces  as  may  appear  to  then^ 
necefsary  for  repeiiing  their  aggrefsion,  and  for  maintaining  the 
independence,  the  dignity,  and  the  interests  of  the  French  Rc- 
puolic. 

'  III.  The  National  Convention  authorises  the  Provisional 
Executive  Council  to  dispose  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  Re- 
public in  such  a  manner  as  the  interests  of  the  state  may  ap- 
pear to  them  to  require  j  and  it  revokes  all  particular  disposi* 
tions  ordeieo  In  this  respect  by  preceding  decrees.' 

Favre  Eglantine  moved,  that  an  addrefs  to  the  Englifh  people 
might  be  dravin  up,  to  inform  them  of  the  real  motives  which 
have  brought  on  the  war  between  the  two  countries ;  and  that 
the  Convention  would  decree  that ,  all  Englifh  and  Dutch  mer- 
chants, and  other  individuals,  who  may  be  travelling  in  France 
on  businefs,  ftiall  have  every  protection,  provided  they  conform 
to  the  laws  of  the  Republic^  Both  those  propositions  were  de- 
creed. 

The  first  act,  however,  that  was  pafsed  by  the  Executive 
Cquncil,  after  this  decree,  was  to  seize  on  all  the  Britifli, 
Dutch,  and  Rufsian  vefsels,  that  were  then  in  the  ports  gi 
France.  ^  -'; 

News  of  this  having  reached  England  on  the  4th  of  February, 
orders  were  ifsued  next  day,  forbidding  all  vefsels  from  clearing 
out  from  any  port  in  firitain  to  France,  or  any  places  subjec- 
ted to  their  government. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  French  would  make 
a  very  vigorous  pufti  at  the  beginning  to  distrefs  our  commerce 
by  fitting  out  ^  number  of  privateers  to  cruise  against  us  } 
but  it  has  so  happened,  that  hitherto  they  have  met  with  very 
little  succefs ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  since  the  codimencc- 
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ment  of  these  predatory  acts  of  hostility,  there  have  been  fully 
as  many  privateers,  and  other  vefsels,  captured  from  the  French 
by  our  cruisers,  as  the  French  have  captured  from  us,  and  among 
these  Inst,  there  has  been  no  vefsel  of  value. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  France,  has  been  re- 
ceived in  all  foreign  countries,  with  a  sensation  of  horror. 
From  a  few  places  in  France,  addrefses  have  been  sent  to  the 
Mational  Convention  approving  of  that  deed.  But  reports 
from  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  state,  that  after  receiving  the 
news  of  that  event,  the  desertions  had  become  so  frequent,  that 
they  were  under  great  apprehensions  of  the  consequences. 

in  the  report  of  the  war  committee,  it  wa.  stated,  that  of  the 
500,ocXD  men  decreed  to  be  raised  for  the  army,  there  were 
3ca,ooo  wanting.  This  occasioned  many  ineffectual  proposals 
to  be  made  for  raising  these  men  j  and  some  strong  decrees 
vyere  made  for  inforcing  the  levies  j  but  upon  more  mature  con- 
sideration, these  decrees  were  next  day  rescinded. 

General  Custine  still  continues  nearly  inactive  in  Mentz, 
Some  slight  fkirmifhes  have  taken  place  between  thePrufsians  and 
him,  but  nothing  decisive  has  happened  on  either  side, 

Dumourier,  with  that  activity  which  characterises  him,  ha- 
ving visited  Brufsels  on  his  way  to  Antwerp,  and  exacted 
from  the  Belgians  a  sum  of  L.  250,000  has  already  taken 
the  field,  and  entered  the  United  Provinces,  directing  his 
lt)ute  towards  Breda.  Two  small  forts  of  no  moment 
have'  been  taken.  On  entering  Holland,  he  publiflied  a 
manifesto,  Inviting  the  people  of  Holland  to  join  him  as 
their  truest  and  ben  friend,  and  to  abandon  the  Stadtholder, 
who  had  aibused  and  betrayed  them.  It  is  evident  they 
have  all  along  reckoned  on  the  afsistance  of  a  powerful  par- 
ty In  Holland  to  cooperate  with  them  j  nor  was  it  without 
reason  that  they  might  have  expected  this  j  for  it  is  well 
known  that  there  has  long  existed  in  the  United  Provinces^ 
a  very  powerful  party,  that  arc  inimical  to  the  office  of  Stadt- 
holder ;  but  by  the  latest  advices  from  Holland,  this  party 
does  not  seem  to  be  at  present  disposed  to  exert  their  influ- 
ence in  favour  of  the  French.  The  treatment  that  the  Bel- 
gians have  suffered  undfr  the  dominion  of  Fiance  has  satis- 
fied them,  that  It  is  safest  to  keep  such  friends  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  all  parties,  it  is  said,  arc  now  eagcily  preparing 
to  oppose  their  progrefs.  The  country  is  already  in  part 
Inundated,  with  a  view  to  stop  the  piogrefs  of  the  French 
arms.  It  would  not  however  be  in  the  least  surprising,  that, 
lonsidcrihg  the  impetuosity  of  the  Freach,  and   the  ardour 
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and  the  necefsary  slownefs   of  the  warlike 
motions  of  a  political  body,  constituted  as   the  United   Provin- 
ces are,  if  the  French  fliould  meet  with  some  succefs  at  the 
commencement  of  hostilities. 

Italy. 
A  fracas  has  happened  at  Rome,  which  has  made  a  conside- 
rable noise.     The   French  resident  in  that  city,  having  bpen 
Tcry  active  in  propagating  the  new   opinions  of  his  nation,  re- 
specting liberty  and  equality,  by   instituting  societies,  and  fo- 
menting cabals  in  that  city,  had  given   great  umbrage   to  the 
T)opulace ;  and  when  he  proceeded  to  take  away   the  Arms  of 
the  king   of  France,   from  the   door  of  his  hotel,  and  erect   in 
its  stead,  the  Arms  of  the  Republic,  he  met  with   some   inter- 
ruption from  the  mib.     This   induced  him  to  go  to    court  and 
demand  an  audience.     Cardinal  Zelada  who  received  him,  ha- 
ving communicated  his  demand  to  the  Pope,  which  was  ur- 
ged in  the  most  insolent  manner,  accompanied  vvith  a  threat, 
that  unlefs  the  people  who   had  presumed   to  interrupt  him, 
were    immediately  puniihed,    a    body   of  50,000  rncn    were 
ready  to  vindicate  his  rights      But  this  mefsage  having  been 
received   with  more   coolnefs  than   he  expected,  he   retired   in 
discontent,  and  with  his  suite  paraded  the  streets   in  his  coach, 
having  his  servants  dr«fsed  in  the   National  cockade,   and  wa- 
ring as  if  in  defiance,   the  red  cap  of  equality  from   the  win- 
dows.     The  mob  became  at  last  so  outrageous,  as  to   pelt  him 
with   stones,  and   drive  him   for  protection   into  his  banker's 
Jiouie,  whither  they  pursued  and  overtook  him;  and  in  the  vio- 
lence of  their  phrenzy,  put  him  to  death  •, — the  rest  of  his  party 
fortunately  escaped.   The  people  having   discovered  a  disposi- 
tion   strongly  inimical   to   the   French,    ard   a   tendency  to 
meet    in    a     tumultuous    manner,    it    was    with    great     diffi- 
culty that  the  Pope's  guards  were  able  to  preserve  the  peace 
for  some  days  afterwards ;  but  quiet  seems   now  to  be  rcstor:d 
to  that  capital.     The  name  of  the  unfortunate  person  whose 
ill  judged  patriotism  occasioned  this  disaster,  so  faul  to  him- 
self, was  M.  Bafseville.  The  National  Convention,  immediately 
on  receiving  news  of  that  event,  declared   war   against  the 

Pope. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  circumstances  that  has  yet  oc 
currcd  to  France,  since  the  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
respects  the  squadron  in  tht  Mediterranean,  under  the  com- 
manded of  M.  Truguet,  which  had  rode  triumphant  in  those 
'seas  during  the  latter  part  of  last  summer.  It  is  certain  he 
meditated  an  attack  upon  the  island  of  Sardinia^,  and  one  ac- 
count says,  he  had  actually  made  a  descent  there  in  the  be- 
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ginning  of  December,  but  that  he  had  been  beat  off  with  the 
iofs  ol  1500  men  killed  ;  that  immediately  upon  the  back  of 
that  defeat,  he  wa^  overtaken  with  a  violent  storm,  on  the  fifth 
of  December,  in  which  his  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  about 
twenty  vefsels,  was  dispersed,  many  of  them  sunk,  and  others 
were  seen  dismasted  in  great  distrefs  ;  but  this  news  lias  never 
yet  been  confirmed,  nor  is  it  till  the  present  hour  known  witli 
any  degree  of  certainty  what  has  become  of  that  squadron. 
That  they  did  suiler  by  a  storm  on  the  fifth  of  December, 
seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  ;  and  this  news  is  particular- 
ly confirmed  by  a  letter  from  a  Ihipmaster  now  at  Leghorn  to 
his  owners  in  Leith,  who  says  he  pafsed  through  the  middle  of 
the  fleet  on  that  day,  in  a  storm,  and  saw  many  of  the  vefsels 
in  great  disirefs,  and  that  three  of  them  went  down  while  he 
was  within  view  of  them.  What  has  become  of  tlie  others  is 
not  yet  known,  some  of  them  were  said  to  have  come  into  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  soon  after  in  a  very  distrefsed  condition  ;  but 
neither  has  this  report  been  confirmed.  It  was  said  in  the 
Gazette,  that  certain  accounts  had  been  received,  that  the  flag 
fliip,  with  I'ruguet  on  board,  had  sunk  ;  but  since  that  time, 
there  have  been  reports  in  the  French  papers  that  he  had  been 
seen  elsewhere.  In  fliort,  nothing  certain  can  as  yet  be  %&■• 
thered  respecting  this  squadron,  but  that  it  did  suffer  by  a 
storm;  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  entered  into  any  European 
port,  or  it  must  have  since  been  heard  of. 

Sicedeii.  ••  ' 

Some  popular  commotions,  (it  is  said,)  have  taken  place  ia 
Sweden,  on  an  attempt  being  made  to  punilh  tjy  law,  a  man  of  a 
popular  character,  who  had  publlflied  a  book  containing  doctrines 
that  were  judged  to  be  of  a  seditious  tendency.  It  is  certain 
that  ever  since  the  last  revolution  in  Sweden,' when  the  king 
made  himself  absolute,  there  has  been  a  strong  party  lurking 
in  the  state  inimical  to  the  royal  family,  who  will  be  glad  to 
embrace  every  opportunity  that  may  occur  to  embroil  the  go- 
vernment with  the  fitop/e,  who  will  in  this  case,  as  usual,  only 
become  the  tools  of  a  party  for  effecting  their  own  purposes. 


Domestic.  -  "    .^'<'' 

Brilain. 
Since  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  hands  of  adminljtratt- 
on  have  been  much  strengthened  by  she  general  concurrence 
of  the  nation,  with  the  measures  ilicy  have  proposed  to  adopt 
with  respect  to  France  j  and  by  the  accefsion  of  many  of  the 
roost  powcctul  members  of  opposition.     Stilly   however,  Meii, 
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Fox,  and  STieridah,  and  Grey,  with  a  few  others,  5n  the  lov^ef 
house  ;  and  lords  Litnsiduwne,  Lauderd<ile,  Stanhope,  and  Derby, 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  make  a  spirited  opposition,  though  few 
in  number.  Every  vote,  however,  is  easily  carried  in  favour 
of  administration  )  and  never  were  such  spirited  eiibrtt  seen  in 
this  country  without  doors,  for  manning  the  navy  j  nor  was  it 
ever  known  that  half  the  number  of  seamen  were  obtained, 
without  imprefsing,  in  the  sanie  space  uf  time,  in  any  circum- 
stances  of  the  country.  In  Scotland,  in  particular,  the  loyalty 
of  individuals  has  been  displayed  in  a  manner  altogether  un< 
exampled  in  the  annah  of  this  country.  A  few  months  ago, 
many  afsuciations  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  Constitution,  and  supprefsing  seditious  writings,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  declared,  that  they  were  ready  to  support  go- 
vernment on  every  proper  occasion  with  their  purse  and  per- 
sons. These  were  considered  as  words  of  course  that  had  no 
meaning.  But  no  sooner  had  Franci;  declared  war  against 
Britain,  than  innumerable  bodies  of  men,  freeholders,  mer- 
chants, magistrates  in  their  corporate  or  individual  capacity, 
stepped  forward,  offering  bounties  upon  bounties,  to  seamen 
who  choose  to  enter  to  his  rairjesty's  service ;  so  that,  in  somo 
places,  an  able  bodied  seaman,  when  all  these  bounties  ^re  col- 
lected together,  can  obtain  little  fhort  of  L.  20  of  bounty  mo- 
ney. This  high  encouragement,  joined  to  the  circunrHtance 
that  no  privateers  are  now  Htting  out  in  Britain,  and  connec- 
ted with  the  expectation  that  the  war  cannot  be  of  long  durati- 
on, induces  seamen  to  enter  with  a  rapidity  never  before 
known  in  this  country ;  so  that  all  idea  of  imprefsing  seamen 
here  is  at  present  totally  suspended.  I>[car  two  hundred  men 
claimed  the  bounty  money  from  the  town  of  Edinburgh, 
during  the  last  week.  only.  During  former  wars  scarce  as 
many  used  to  enter  there  during  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
seamen  facetiously  say,  ''  This  is  tlie  best  mode  of  prefsing  j" 
and  the  rdftort  of  BriGot  to  the  National  Convention,  in 
which  be  lecommends  thui  every  man  who  has  two  coats, 
(hould  give  one  uf  them  to  his  neighbour,  and  that  they 
fhould  kill  all  thtir  dogs,  and  live  two  days  of  the  week  on 
potatoes  and  rice,,  has  had  great  effect  on  the  mind*  of  our 
seamen,  who  say,  they  are  determined  to  fight  to  the  last,  ra- 
ther than  be  taken  prisoners  ;  because  they  are  certain  they 
Ihould  be  immediately  stripped  to  aff^ird  clothes  to  the  naked 
Frenchmen  ;  and  fed  upou  boUed  frogs  aloiM,  oc  be  staive4 
fur  \iini  of  food. 
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Errata. 

P.  76  I.  5   fro-n  bottfliTii    for  mum   le  id  iB«m  ;   p.  98  delete  the  whpl 
«entpi<cc  in  the  text ;    p.  99  under   the  word  aua/ysis,  far  3J  read 
p.  124  I.  a  for  or  rtad  en  :   p.  194   1.  5  for  before   read  of;   p,    199 
for  corruption  read  conception  i  p.  205  I.  1  for  Sladtholctman  r«^d  irn, 
derian\  ib.  1.  18  for  wj/ii  read  luorij  ;  p.  321  flelete  it.p  pafsge 
ni)'.%  with  the  word  and  I.  13  and  ending  \»,th  the  word  cbafel  I.  ]6. 

*.**  Two  or  fir«  sma// pafsngti  "flff'  importance  than  utual,havel(rn 
dentilly  permitted  to  slip  into  ibis  Volume  to  fill  up  a  corner,  unabic 
fir  lohich  the  Editor  hrfes  Lis  good  natured  readers  luill  pardon  him,  us 
are  butjhort. 
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re  id  mum  ;  p.  58  delete  the  whole  last 
r  the  word  analysis,  for  j^  read  31^; 
'.  3  for  before  read  of;  a.  199  I.  16 
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rh  J  p.  321  delete  u,r  jrafs  gs  begin- 
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